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Ne Book can possibly possess a higher interest than this which 

isnow before us. It is the last, dying bequest of the most 
brilliant writer that has appeared in our days ;—and it treats of 
a period of history which we already know to be the most im- 
portant that has occurred for centuries; and which those who 
look back on it, after other centuries have elapsed, will probably 
consider as still more important. 

We cannot stop now to say all that we think of Madame de 
Staél :—and yet we must say, that we think her the most pow- 
erful writer that her country has produced since the time of 
Voltaire and Rousseau—and the greatest writer, of a woman, 
that any time or any country has produced. Her taste, perhaps, 
is not quite pure; and her style is too irregular and ambitious. 
These faults may even go deeper. Her passion for effect, and 
the tone of exaggeration which it naturally produces, have pro- 
bably interfered occasionally with the soundness of her judgment, 
and given a suspicjous colouring to some of her representations 
of fact. Atall events, they have rendered her impatient of the 
humbler task of completing her explanatory details, or stating in 
their order all the premises of her reagonings. She gives her his- 
tory in abstracts, and her theories in aphorisms :—and the great- 
er part of her works, instead of presenting that systematic unity 
from which the highest degrees of strength and beauty and 
clearness must ever be derived, may be" fairly described as_a 
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collection of striking fragments—in which a great deal of repe- 
tition does by no means diminish the effect of a good deal of 
inconsistency. In these same works, however, whether we con- 
sider them as fragments or as systems, we do not hesitate to say 
that there are more original and profound observations—more 
new images--greater sagacity combined with higher imagina- 
tion—and more of the true philosophy of the passions, the po- 
litics, and the literature of her contemporaries—than in any 
other author we can now remember. She has great eloquence 
on all subjects; and a singular pathos in representing those 
bitterest agonies of the spirit in which wretchedness is aggrava- 
ted by remorse, or by regrets that partake of its character. 
Though it is difficult to resist her when she is in earnest, we 
cannot say that we agrec in all her opinions, or approve of all 
her sentiments. She overrates the importance of Literature, ei- 
ther in determining the character or affecting the happiness of 
mankind ; and she theorizes too confidently on its past and its 
future history. On subjects like this, we have not yet facts 
enough for so much philosophy ; and must be contented, we fear, 
for a long time to come, to call many things accidental, which 
it would be more satisfactory to refer to determinate causes. 
In her estimate of the happiness, and her notions of the wisdom 
of private life, we think her both unfortunate and erroneous. 
She makes passions and high sensibilities a great deal too in- 
dispensable; and varnishes over all her pictures too uniform- 
ly with the glare of an extravagant or affected enthusiasm. 
She represents men, in short, as a great deal more unhappy, 
more depraved and more energetic, than they are—and seems 
to respect them the more for it.—In her politics she is far more 
unexceptionable. She is every where the warm friend and ani- 
mated advocate of liberty—and of liberal, practical, and philan- 
thropic principles. On these subjects we cannot blame her en- 
thusiasm, which has nothing in it vindictive or provoking ; and 
are far more inclined to envy than to reprove that sanguine 
and buoyant temper of mind which, after all she has seen and 
suffered, still leads her to overrate, in our apprehension, both 
the merit of past attempts at political amelioration, and the 
chances of their success hereafter. It is in that futurity, we fear, 
and in the hopes that make it present, that the lovers of man- 
kind must yet, for a while, console themselves for the disappoint- 
ments which still seem to beset them. If Mad. de Staél, how- 
ever, predicts with too much confidence, it must be admitted 
that her labours have a powerful tendency to realize her pre- 
dictions. Her writings are.all full of the most animating views 
of the improvement of vur social condition, and the means by 
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which it may be effected—the most striking refutations of pre- 
vailing errors on these great subjects—and the most persuasive 
expostulations with those who may think their interest or their 
honour concerned in maintaining them. Even they who are 
the least inclined to agree with her, must admit, that there is 
much to be learved from her writings; and we can give them 
no higher praise than to say, that their tendency is not only to 
promote the interests of philanthropy and independence, but to 
soften, rather than exasperate, the prejudices to which they are 
opposed. 

Of the work before us, we do not know very well what to say. 
It contains a multitude of admirable remarks—and a still greater 
number of curious details; for Mad. de S. was not only a con- 
temporary, but an eyewitness of much that she describes, and 
had the very best access to learn what did not fall under her 
immediate observation. Few persons certainly could be better 
qualified to appreciate the relative importance of the subjects 
that fell under her review; and no one, we really think, so lit- 
tle likely to colour and distort them, from any personal or party 
feelings. With all those rare qualifications, however, and in- 
estimable advantages for performing the task of an historian, we 
cannot say that she has made a good history. It is too much 
broken into fragments. ‘The narrative is too much interrupted 
by reflections: andthe reflections too much subdivided, to suit 
the subdivisions of the narrative. There are too many events 
omitted, or but cursorily noticed, to give the work the interest 
of a full and flowing history; and a great deal too many detail- 
ed and analyzed, to let it pass for an essay on the philosophy 
or greater results of these memorable transactions. We are 
the most struck with this last fault—which perhaps is inseparable 
from the condition of a contemporary writer ;—for, though 
the observation may sound at first like a paradox, we are 
rather inclined to think, that the best historical compositions— 
not only the most pleasing to read, but the most just and instruc- 
tive in themselves—must be written at a very considerable 
distance from the times to which they relate. When we read 
an eloquent and judicious account of great events transacted in 
other ages, our first sentiment is that of regret at not being able 
to learn more of them. We wish anxiously for a fuller detail 
of particulars—we envy those who had the good fortune to 
live in the time of such interesting occurrences, and blame them 
for having left us so brief and imperfect a memorial of them. 
But the truth is, if we may judge from our own experience, that 
the greater part of those who were present to those mighty 
operations, were but very imperfectly aware of their import- 
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ance, and conjectured but little of the influence they were to 
exert on future generations. Their attention was successively 
engaged by each separate act of the great drama that was pass- 
ing before them; but did not extend to the connected effect of 
the whole, in which alone posterity was to find the grandeur 
and interest of the scene. The connexion indeed of those dif- 
ferent acts is very often not then discernible. The series often 
stretches on beyond the reach of the generation which witness- 
ed its beginning; and makes it impossible for them to integrate 
what had not yet attained its completion; while, from similar 
causes, many of the terms that at first appeared most important, 
are unavoidably discarded, to bring the problem within a ma- 
nageable compass. Time, in short, performs the same services 
to events, which distance does to visible objects. It obscures 
and gradually annibilates the small, but renders those that are 
very great much more distinct and conceivable. If we would 
know the true form and bearings of a range of Alpine moun- 
tains, we must not grovel among the irregularities of its surface, 
but observe, from the distance of leagues, the direction of its 
ridges and peaks, and the giant outline which it traces on the sky. 
—aA traveller who wanders through a rugged and picturesque 
district, though struck with the beauty of every new valley, or 
the grandeur of every cliff that he passes, has no notion at all of 
the general configuration of the country, or even of the relative 
situation of the objects he has been admiring ; and will under- 
stand all those things, and his own route among them, a thou- 
sand times better from a small map, ona scale of half an inch 
to a mile, which represents neither thickets nor hamlets, than 
from the most painful efforts to combine the indications of the 
Strongest memory. The case is the same with those who live 
through periods of great historical interest. They are too near 
the scene—too much interested in each successive event—and 
too much agitated with their rapid succession, to form any just 
estimate of the character or result of the whole. They are like 
private soldiers in the middle of a great battle, or rather of a 
busy and complicated campaign—hardly knowing whether they 
have lost or won, and having but the most obscure and imper- 
fect conception of the general movements in which their own 
fate has been involved. The foreigner who reads of them in 
the Gazette, or the peasant who sees them from the top of a dis- 
tant hill or a steeple, has in fact a far better idea of them. 

Of the thousand or fifteen hundred names that have been 
connected in contemporary fame with the great events of the 
last twenty-five years, how many will go down to posterity? In 
all probability not more than twenty : And who shall yet venture 
to say which twenty it will be? But it is the same with the 
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events as with the actors. How often, during that period, have 
we mourned or exulted, with exaggerated emotions, over occur- 
rences that we already discover to have been of no permanent 
importance !—how certain is it, that the far greater proportion 
of those to which we still attach an interest, will be viewed with 
the same indifference’by the very next generation !—and how 
probable, that the whole train and tissue of the history will ap- 
pear, to a remoter posterity, under a totally different character 
and colour from any that the most penetrating observer of the 
present day has thought of ascribing to it! Was there any 
contemporary, do we think, of Mahomet, of Gregory VII., of 
Faust, or Columbus, who formed the same estimate of their 
achievements that we do at this day? Were the great and wise 
men who brought about the Reformation, as much aware of its 
importance as the whole world is at present? or does any one 
imagine, that, in the later and more domestic events of the 
establishment of the English Commonwealth in 1648, or the 
English Revolution in 1688, the large and energetic spirits by 


whom those great events were conducted, were fully sensible of 


their true character and bearings, or at all foresaw the mighty 
consequences of which they have since been prolific? 

But though it may thus require the lapse of ages to develope 
the true character of a great transaction, and though its history 
may therefore be written with most advantage very long after its 
occurrence, it does not follow that such a history will not be de- 
ficient in many qualities which it would be desirable for it to 
possess. All we say is, that they are qualities which will gene- 
rally be found incompatible with those larger and sounder views, 
which can hardly be matured while the subjects of them are 
recent. That this is an imperfection in our histories and histo- 
rians, is sufficiently obvious; but it is an imperfection to which 
we must patiently resign ourselves, if it appear to be an una- 
voidable consequence of the limitation of our faculties. We 
cannot both enjoy the sublime effect of a vast and various land- 
scape, and at the same time discern the form of every leaf in the 
forest, or the movements of every living creature that breathes 
within its expanse. Beings of a higher order may be capable 
of this ;—and it would be very desirable to be so; But, consti- 
tuted as we are, it is impossible ; and, in our delineation of such 
a scene, all that is minute and detached, however interesting 
or important to those who are at hand, must therefore be omit- 
ted—while the general effect is intrusted to masses in which no- 
thing but the great outlines of great objects are preserved, and 
the details left to be inferred from the character of their results, 
or the larger features of their usual accompaniments. 
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It is needless to apply this to the case of history; in which, 
when it records events of permanent interest, it is equally im- 
possible to retain those particular details which engrossed the 
attention of contemporaries—both because the memory of them 
is necessarily lost in the course of that period which must elapse 
before the just value of the whole can be known—and because, 
even if it were otherwise, no human memory could retain, or hu- 
man judgment discriminate, the infinite number of particulars 
which must have been presented in such an interval. We shall 
only observe, further, that though that which is preserved is ge- 
neraily the most material and truly important part of the story, 
it not unfrequently happens, that too little is preserved to afford 
materials for a satisfactory narrative, or to justify any general con- 
clusion ; and that, in such cases, the historian often yields to the 
temptation of connecting the scanty materials that have reached 
him by a sort of general and theoretical reasoning, which natu- 
rally takes its colour from the prevailing views and opinions 
of the individual writer, or of the age to which he belongs. If 
an author of consummate judgment, and with a thorough know- 
ledge of the unchangeable principles of human nature, under- 
take this task, it is wonderful indeed to sce how much he may 
make of a subject that appears so unpromising—and it is al- 
most certain that the view he will give to his readers, of such 
an obscure period, will, at all events, be at Icast as instructive 
and interesting as if he had had its entire annals before him. 
In other hands, however, the result is very different ; and, in- 
stead of a masterly picture of rude or remote ages, true at least 
lo the general features of such periods,’ we have nothing but a 
transcript of the author’s own most recent fantasies and follies, 
ill disguised under the masquerade character of a few traditional 
names.—It is only necessary to call to mind such books as 
Zouche’s Life of Sir Philip Sydney, or Godwin’s Life of Chau- 
cer, to feel this much more strongly than we can express it. 
These, no doubt, are extreme cases ;—but we suspect that our 
impressions of almost all remote characters and events, and the 
general notions we have of the times or societies which produc- 
ed them, are much more dependent on the peculiar temper and 
habits of the popular writers in whom the memory of them is 
chiefly preserved, than it is very pleasant to think of. If we 
ever take the trouble of looking for ourselves into the documents 
and materials out of which those histories are made, we feel at once 
how much room there is for a very different representation of 
ali those things from that which is current in the world: And 
accordingly we occasionally have very opposite representations. 
Compare Bossuet’s Universal History with Voltaire’s—Rollin 
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had but one voice in the enactment of laws ;—so that the privi- 
leged orders were always two to one against the other—and the 
course of legislation had always been to extend the privileges of 
the one, and increase the burdens of the other. Accordingly, 
the tiers état had long been defined, ‘ la gent corvéuble et tail- 
‘ lable d merci et a miséricorde ;}—and Mad. de S., in one of 
those passages that already begin to be valuable to the forgetful 
world, bears this striking testimony as to the effect on their ac- 
tual condition. 

* Les jeunes gens et les étrangers qui n’ont pas connu la France 
avant la révolution, et qui voient aujourd’hui le peuple enrichi par la 
division des propriétés et la suppression des dimes et du régime féo- 
dal, ne peuvent avoir l’idée de la situation de ce pays, lorsque la na- 
tion portoit le poids de tous les priviléges. Les partisans de l’escla-\ 
vage, dans les colonies, ont souvent dit qu’un paysan de France) 
étoit plus malheureux qu’un négre. C’étoit un argument pour sou- 
lager les blancs, mais non pour s’endurcir contre les noirs. La mi- 
sére accroit lignorance, ignorance accroit la misére ; et, quand on 
se demande pourquoi le peuple frangois a été si cruel dans la révolu- 
tion, on ne peut en trouver la cause que dans l’absence de bonheur, 
qui conduit a l’absence de moralité.’ 1. 79. 

But what made the injustice of this strange system of laying 
the heaviest pecuniary burdens on the poorest, a thousand times 
more oppressive, and ten thousand times more provoking, was, 
that the invidious right of exemption came at last to be claimed, 
not by the true ancient noblesse of France, which, Mad. de S. 
says, did not consist of 200 families, but by hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons of all descriptions, who had bought patents 
of nobility for the very purpose of obtaining this exemption. 
There was nothing in the structure of French society that was 
more revolting, or called more loudly for reformation, than the 
multitude and the pretensions of this anomalous race. They 
were most jealously distinguished from the true original noblesse 
which guarded its purity indeed with such extreme rigour, that 
no person was allowed to enter any of the royal carriages whose 
patent of nobility was not certified by the Court heralds to bear 
date prior to the year 1400; and yet they not only assumed 
the name and title of nobles, but were admitted into a full par- 
ticipation of all their most offensive privileges. It is with jus- 


tice, therefore, that Mad. de S. reckons as one great cause of 
the Revolution,— 


‘ cette foule de gentilshommes du second ordre anoblis de la veille, 
soit par les lettres de noblesse que les rois donnoient comme faisant 
suite a l’affranchissement des Gaulois, soit par les charges vénales de 
secrétaire du roi, etc., qui associoient de nouveaux individus aux 
droits et aux priviléges des anciens gentilshommes. La nation se 
seroit soumise volontiers 4 la prééminence des familles historiques. ¢ 
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je n’exagére pas en affirmant qu’il n’y en a pas plus de deux cents en 
France. Mais les cent mille nobles et les cent mille prétres qui vou- 
loient avoir des priviléges, 4 l’égal de ceuxde MM de Montmorenci, 
de Grammont, de Crillon, etc., révoltoient généralement ;. car des né- 
gocians, des hommes de lettres, des propriétaires, des capitalistes, ne 
pouvoient comprendre la supériorité qu'on vouloit accorder 4 cette no- 
blesse acquise a prix de révérences ou d’argent, et a laquelle vingt-cing 
ans de date suffisoient pour siéger dans la chambre des nobles, et pour 
jouir des priviléges dont les plus honorables membres du tiers état se 
voyoient privés. 

‘La chambre des pairs en Angleterre est une magistrature patrici- 
enne, fondée sans doute sur les anciens souvenirs de la chevalerie, mais 
tout-a-fait associée a des institutions d’une nature trés-diflérente. Un 
mérite distingué dans le commerce, et surtout dans la jurisprudence, 
en ouvre journellement l’entrée, et les droits représentatifs que les 
pairs exercent dans l état, attestent a la nation que c’est pour le bien 
public que leurs rangs sont institués. Mais quel avantage les Frangois 
pouvoient-ils trouver dans ces vicomtes de la Garonne, ou dans ces 
marquis de la Loire, qui ne payoient pas seulement leur part des im- 
pots de l’état, et que le roi lui-méme ne recevoit pas a sa cour, puis- 
qu’il falloit faire des preuves de plus de quatre siécles pour y étre 
admis, et qu’ils étoient 4 peine anoblis depuis cinquante ans? 
La vanité des gens de cette classe ne pouvoit s’exercer que sur leurs 
inférieurs, et ces inféruris, c’étoient vingt-quatre millions d’hommes.’ 
1. 166~168. 

Strange as it may appear, there was no law or usage fixing 
the number of the deputies who might be returned; and though, 
by the usage of 1614, and some former assemblies, the three or- 
ders were allowed each but one voice in the legislature, there 
were earlier examples of the whole meeting and voting as indi- 
viduals in the same assembly. M. de Brienne, as we have seen, 
took the sapient course of calling all the pamphleteers of the 
kingdom into council upon this emergency. It was fixed at last, 
though not without difficulty, that the deputies of the people 
should be equal in number to those of the other two classes to- 
gether ; and it is a trait worth mentioning, that the only committee 
of Nobles who voted for this concession, was that over which the 
present king of France presided. If it meant any thing, however, 
this concession implied that the whole body was to deliberate in 
common, and to vote individually ; and yet, incredible as it now 
appears, the fact is, that the King and his ministers allowed the 
deputies to be elected, and actually to assemble, without having 
settled that great question, or even made any approach to its set- 
tlement! Of all the particular blunders that ensured or accele- 
rated what was probablyinevitable,this has always appeared to us 
to be one of the most inconceivable. The point, however, though 
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not taken up by any authority, was plentifully discussed among 
the talkers of Paris; and Mad. deS. assures us, that the side of 
the tiers élat was at that time. the most fashionable in good com- 
pany, as well as the most popular with the bulk of the nation. 
‘ Tous ceux et toutes celles qui, dans la haute compagnie de 
‘France, influoient sur l’opinion, parloient vivement en faveur 
‘de la cause de la nation. La mode étoit dans ce sens; c’étoit 
‘le résultat de tout le dix-huitiéme siécle; et les vieux préjugés, 
‘qui combattoient encore pour les anciennes institutions, avoi- 
‘ent beaucoup moins de force alors, qu’ils n’en ont eu a aucune 
‘époque pendant les vingt-cing années suivantes. Enfin I’a- 
‘scendant de l’esprit public étoit tel, qu’ilentraina le parlement 
‘lui-méme.’ (I. p. 172-3.) The clamour that was made against 
them was not at that time by the advocates of the royal prero- 
gative, but by interested individuals of the privileged classes. 
On the contrary, Mad. de S. asserts positively, that the popular 
party wasthen disposed, as of old, to unite with the Sovereign 
against the pretensions of these bodies, and that the Sovereign 
was understood to participate in their sentiments. The state- 
ment certainly seems to derive no slight confirmation from the 
memorable words which were uttered at the time, in a public 
address by the reigning King of France, then the first of the 
Princes of the blood.—‘ Une grande révolution étoit prét, dit 
‘Monsieur (aujourd’hui Louis XVIII.) 4 la municipalité de 
‘ Paris, en 1789; le roi, par ses intentions, ses vertus, et son 
‘ rang supréme, devoit en étre le chef!” We perfectly agree with 
Mad. de S.—‘ que toute la sagesse de la circonstance étoit dans 
- ces paroles.’ 

Nothing, says Mad. de S., can be imagined more striking than 
the first sight of the 1200 deputies of France, as they passed in 
solemn procession to hear mass at Notre Dame, the day before 
the meeting of the States-General. 

‘La Noblesse se trouvant déchue de sa splendeur par l’esprit de 
courtisan, par l’alliage des anoblis, et par une longue paix ; le Clergé 
ne possédant plus l’ascendant des lumiéres qu’il avoit eu dans les 
temps barbares ; l’importance des députés du Tiers ¢tat en étoit aug- 
mentée. Leurs habits et leurs manteaux noirs, leurs regards assurés, 
leur nombre imposant; attiroient l’attention sur eux: des hommes de 
lettres, des négocians, un grand nombre d’avocats composoient ce 
troisiéme ordre. Quelques nobles s’étoient fait nommer députés du 
tiers, et parmi ces nobles on remarquoit surtout le comte de Mira- 
beau: Vopinion qu’on avoit de son esprit étoit singuliérement aug- 
mentée par la peur que faisoit son immoralité; et cependant c’est 
cette immoralité méme qui a diminué Vinfluence que ses étonnantes 
facultés devoient lui valoir. IH étoit difficile de ne pas le regarder 
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long-temps, quand on l’avoit une fois apergu : son immense chevelure 
le distinguoit entre tous: on edt dit que sa force en dépendoit com- 
me celle de Samson; son visage empruntoit de l’expression de sa 
laideur méme, et toute sa personne donnoit l’idée d'une puissance irré- 
guliére, mais enfin d’une puissance telle qu’on se la représenteroit 
dans un tribun de peuple. 

‘Aucun nom propre, excepté le sien, n’étoit encore célébre dans 
les six cents députés du tiers; mais il y avoit beaucoup d’hommes 
honorables, et beaucoup d’hommes 4 craindre.’ I. 185, 186. 

The first day of their meeting, the deputies of course insisted 
that the whole three orders should sit and vote together; and the 
majority of the nobles and clergy of course resisted :—And this 
went on for nearly two months, in the face of the mob of Paris 
and the people of France—before the King and his Council could 
make up their own minds on the matter. The inner cabinet, 
in which the Queen and the Princes had the chief sway, had 
now taken the alarm, and was for resisting the pretensions of 
the Third Estate ; while M. Necker, and the ostensible minis- 
ters were for compromising with them, while their power was 
not yet disclosed by experience, nor their pretensions raised 
by victory. The Ultras relied on the army, and were for 
dismissing the Legislature as soon as they had granteda few 
taxes. M. Necker plainly told the King, that he did not 
think that the army could be relied on; and that he ought to 
make up his mind to reign hereafter under a constitution like 
that of England. ‘There were fierce disputes, and endless con- 
sultations; and at length, within three weeks after the States were 
opened, and before the Commons had gained any decided advan- 
tage, M. Necker obtained the full assent both of the King and 
Queen to a declaration, in which it was to be announced to the 
States, that they should sit and vote as one body in all questions 
of taxation, and in two chambers only in all other questions. 
This arrangement, Mad. de S. assures us, would have satisfied 
the Commons at the time, and invested the throne with the great 
strength of popularity. But, after a full and deliberate consent 
had been given by both their Majesties, the party about the 
Queen found means to put off from day to day the publication of 
the important instrument; anda whole month was unpardonably 
wasted in idle discussions; during which, nearly one half of the 
Nobles and Clergy had joined the deputies of the Commons, 
and taken the name of the National Assembly. Their popu- 
larity and confidence had been dangerously increased, in the 
mean time, by their orators and pamphleteers; and the Court 
had become the object of suspicion and discontent, both by the 
rumour of the approach of its armies to the capital, and by what 
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Mad. de S. calls the accidental exclusion of the deputies from 
their ordinary place of meeting—which gave occasion to the 
celebrated and theatrical oath of the Tennis-court. After all, 
Mad. de S. says, much might have been regained or saved, by 
issuing M. Necker’s declaration. But the very night before it 
was to be delivered, the council was adjourned, in consequence 
of a billet from the Queen ;—two new councillors and two princes 
of the blood were called to take part in the deliberations; and 
it was suddenly determined, that the King should announce it 
as his pleasure, that the Three Estates should meet and vote in 
their three separate chambers, as they had done in 1614! 

M. Necker, full of fear and sorrow, refused to go to the meet- 
ing at which the King was tomake this important communication. 
It was made, however—and received with murmurs of deep dis- 
pleasure; and, when the Chancellor ordered the deputies to 
withdraw to their separate chamber, they answered, that they 
were the National Assembly, and would stay where they were! 
The whole visible population seconded this resolution, with in- 
dications of a terrible and irresistible violence: Perseverance, 
it was immediately seen, would have led to the most dreadful 
consequences; and the same night the Queen entreated M. 
Necker to take the management of the State upon himself, and 
solemnly engaged to follow no councils but his. The minister 
complied ;--and immediately the obnoxious order was recalled, 
and a royal mandate was issued to the Nobles and the Clergy, 
to join the deliberations of the Tiers état. 

If these reconciling measures had been sincerely followed out, 
the country and the monarchy might perhaps have been saved. 
But the party of the Ultras—‘ qui parloit avec beaucoup de dé- 
‘ dain de Pautorité du roi d’Angleterre, et vouloit faire consi- 
‘ dérer comme un attentat, la pensée de réduire un roi de France 
‘au misérable sort du monarque Britannique,’—this misguided 
party had still too much weight in the royal councils; and, 
while they took advantage of the calm produced by M. Necker’s 
measures and popularity, did not cease secretly to hasten the 
march of M. de Broglie with his German regiments upon Paris 
—with the design, scarcely dissembled, of employing them to 
overawe and disperse the assembly. Considering from whom 
her information is derived, we can scarcely refuse our implicit 
belief to the following important statement, which has never yet 
been made on equal authority. 

‘M. Necker n’ignoroit pas le véritable objet pour lequel on faisoit 
avancer les troupes, bien qu’on voulit le lui cacher. L’intention de 
la cour étoit de réunir 4 Compiégne tous les membres des trois ordres 
qui n’avoient point favorisé le systéme des innovations, et JA de lene 
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faire consentir 4 la hate les impéts et les emprunts dont elle avoit be- 
soin, afin de les renvoyer ensuite. Comme un tel projet ne pouvoit 
étre secondé par M. Necker. on se proposoit de le renvoyer dés que 
la force militaire seroit rassemblée. Cinquante avis par jour linfor- 
moient de sa situation, et il ne lui étoit pas possible d’en douter ; mais 
il savoit aussi que, dans les circonstances ou l’on se trouvoit alors, il 
ne pouvoit quitter sa place sans confirmer les bruits qui se répandoient 
sur les mesures violentes que l’on préparoit 4 la cour. Le roi s’étant 
résolu 4 ces mesures, M. Necker ne voulut pas y prendre part, mais 
il ne vouloit pas non plus donner le signal de s’y opposer ; et il restoit 
1A comme une sentinelle qu’on laissoit encore 4 son poste, pour tromper 
les attaquans sur la maneuvre.’ I. 231—233. 

Iie continucd, accordingly, to go every day to the palace, 
where he was received with cold civility ; and at last, when the 
troops were all assembled, he received an order in the middle of 
the night, commanding him instantly to quit France, and to let 
no one know of his departure. This was on the night of the 
11th of July ;--and as soon as his dismissal was known, all Paris 
rose in insurrection—an army of 100,000 men was arrayed ina 
night—and, on the 14th, the Bastile was demolished, and the 
King brought as a prisoner to the Hotel de Ville, to express his 
approbation of all that had been done. M. Necker, who had 
got as far as Brussels, was instantly recalled. Upwards of two 
millions of men took up arms in the country—and it was mani- 
fest thata great revolution was already consummated. 

There is next a series of lively and masterly sketches of the dif- 
ferent parties in the Constituent Assembly, and their various 
leaders. Ofthese, the most remarkable, by far, was Mirabeau, 
who appeared in opposition to Necker, like the evil spirit of the 
Revolution contending with its better angel. Mad. de S. says of 
him, that he was ‘ Tribun par calcul et Aristocrat par goit.’ 
There never, perhaps, was an instance of so much talent being 
accompanied and neutralized by so much profligacy. Of all the 
daring spirits that appeared on that troubled scene, no one, du- 
ring his life, ever dared to encounter him ; and yet, such was his 
want of principle, that no one party, and no one individual, trust- 
ed him with their secrets. His fearlessness, promptitude and 
energy, overbore all competition; and hisambition seemed to be, 
to show how the making or the marring of all things depended 
upon his good pleasure. Mad. de S. confirms what has often been 
said of his occasional difficulty in extempore speaking, and of his 
habitually employing his friends to write his speeches and let- 
ters; but, after his death, she says none of them could ever 
produce for themselves any thing equal to what they used to 
catch from his inspiration. In debate, he was artful when 
worsted, and merciless when successful. What he said of the 
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Abbé Maury, was true of all his opponents—‘ Quand il a rai- 
‘ son, nous disputons; quand il a tort, je (écrase.’ 

Opposed to this, and finely contrasted with it, is the charac- 
ter of M. de la Fayette—the purest, the most temperate, and 
therefore the most inflexible friend of rational liberty in France. 
Considering the times in which he has lived, and the treatment 
he has met with, it is a proud thing for a nation to be able to 
name one of its public characters, to whom this high testimony 
can be borne, without risk of contradiction. ‘ Depuis le depart 
‘de M. de la Fayette pour l’Ameérique, il y a quarante aus, on 
‘ne peut citer ni une action, ni une parole de lui qui ait été 
‘dans la méme ligne, sans gu’aucun interét personnel se soit 
* jamais mélé a sa conduite.’ ‘The Abbé Sieyes seems to us a 
little like our Bentham. At all events, this little sketch of him 
is worth preserving. 

‘It avoit mené jusqu’a quarante ans une vie solitaire, réfléchissant 
sur les questions politiques, et portant une grande force d’abstraction 
dans cette étude; mais il étoit peu fait pour communiquer avec les 
autres hommes, tant il s’rrritoit aisément de leurs travers, et tant il les 
blessoit par les siens. Toutefois, comme il avoit un esprit supérieur 
et des fagons de s’exprimer laconiques et tranchantes, c’étoit la mode 
dans Passemblée de lui montrer un respect presque superstitieux. 
Mirabeau ne demandoit pas mieux que d’ accorder au silence de Abbe 
Sieyes Je pas sur sa propre éloquence, car ce genre de rivalité n’est pas 
redoutable. On croyoit a Sieyes, 4 cet homme mystérieux, des se- 
crets sur les constitutions, dont on espéroit toujours des effets étonnans 
quand il les révéleroit. Quelques jeunes gens, et méme des esprits 
(une grande force, professoient la plus haute admiration pour lui; et 
Von s’accordoit a le louer aux dépens de tout autre, parce qu'il ne se 
fuisoit jamais juger en entier dans aucune circonstance. Ce qu ’on sa- 
voit avec certitude, c’est qu’il détestoit les distinctions nobiliaires ; et 
cependant il avoit conservé de son état de prétre un attachement au 
clergé, qui se manifesta le plus clairement du monde lors de la suppres 
sion des dimes. Ils veulent étre libres et ne savent pas étre justes, disoit- 
il a cette occasion ; et toutes les fautes de l’assemblée étoient renfer- 
mées dans ces paroles.’ I. 305-6. 

The most remarkable party, perhaps, in the Assembly was that 
of the Aristocrates, consisting chiefly of the Nobles and Clergy, 
and about thirty of the Commons. In the situation in which they 
were placed, one would have expected a good deal of anxiety, 
bitterness or enthusiasm, from them. But, in France, things 
affect people differently. Nothing can be more characteristic 
than the following powerful sketch. ‘Ce parti, qui avoit pro- 
* testé contre toutes les resolutions de assembleée, n’y as-istoit 
* que par prudence; tout ce qu’on y faisoit lui paroissoit inso- 
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‘lent, mais trés-peu sérieux! tant il trouvoit ridicule cette dé- 
‘ couverte du dix-huitieme siécle, une nation,—tandis qu’on n’a- 
‘ voit eu jusqu’alors que des nobles, des prétres, et du peuple!’ 
(I. p. 298.) They had their counterpart, however, on the op- 
posite side. The speculative, refining, and philanthropic re- 
formers, were precisely a match for them. There is infinite 
talents, truth and pathos, in the following hasty observations. 


‘ Ils gagnérent de l’ascendant dans l’assemblée, en se moquant des 
modérés, comme si la modération étoit de la foiblesse, et qu’eux seuls 
fussent des caractéres forts ; on les voyoit, dans les salles et sur les 
bancs des députés, tourner en ridicule quiconque s’avisoit de leur re- 
présenter qu’avant cux les hommes avoient existé en société, que les 
écrivains ayoient pensé, et que l’Angleterre étoit en posssession de 
quelque liberté. On edt dit qu’on leur répétoit les contes de leur 
nourrice, tant ils écoutoient avec impatience, tant ils prononcoient avec 
dédain de certaines phrases bien exagérées et bien décisives, sur l’im- 
possibilité d’admettre un sénat héréditaire, un sénat méme 4 vie, un veto 
absolu, une condition de propriété, entin tout ce qui, disoient-ils, at- 
tentoit ala souveraineté du peuple! Ils portoient la fatuité des cours 
dans la cause démocratique, et plusieurs députés du tiers étoient, tout a 
la fois, éblouis par leurs belles manicres de gentilshommes, et cap- 
tivés par leurs doctrines démocratiques. 

‘Ces chefs élégans du parti populaire vouloient entrer dans le mi- 
nistére. Ils souhaitoient de conduire les affaires jusqu’au point oa 
lon auroit besoin d’eux ; mais, dans cette rapide descente, le char ne 
s‘arréta point a leurs relais ; ils n’étoient point conspirateurs, mais ils 
se confioient trop en leur pouvoir sur l’assemblée, et se flattoient de 
relever le tréne dés qu’ils l’auroient fait arriver jusqu’a leur portée ; 
mais, quand ils youlurent de bonne foi réparer le mal déja fait, il 
n’etoit plus temps. On ne sauroit compter combien de désastres au- 
roient pu étre épargnés a la France, si ce parti de jeunes gens se fit 
réuni avec les moderés: car, avant les événemens du 6 Octobre, 
lorsque le roi n’avoit point été enlevé de Versailles, et que larmée 
Frangoise, répandue dans les provinces, conseryoit encore quelque 
respect pour le tréne, les circonstances étoient telles qu’on pouvoit 
établir une monarchie raisonnable en I'rance.’ I. 303-305. 

It isa curious proof of the vivaciousness of vulgar prejudices, 
that Mad. de S. should have thought it necessary, in 1816, to 
refute, in a separate chapter, the popular opinion that the dis- 
orders in France in 1790 and 1791 were fomented by the hired 
agents of England. 

There is a long and very interesting account of the outrages 
and horrors of the 5th of October, 1789, and of the tumultuous 
eonveyance of the captive monarch from Versailles to Paris, by 
a murderous and infuriated mob. Mad. de S. was a spectatress 
of the whole scene in the interior of the palace; and though 
there is not much that is new in her account, we cannot resist 
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making one little extract. After the mob had filled all the 
courts of the palace,— ' 


‘ La reine parut alors dans le salon ; ses cheveux étoient en désor- 
dre, sa figure étoit pale, mais digne, et tout, dans sa personne, frap- 
poit l'imagination: le peuple demanda qu’elle pardt sur le balcon; et, 
comme toute la cour, appelée la cour de marbre, étoit remplie d’hom- 
mes qui tenoient en main des armes a feu, on put appercevoir dans la 
physionomie de la reine ce qu’elle redoutoit. Néanmoins elle s’avanga, 
sans hésiter, avec ses deux enfans qui lui servoient de sauvegarde. 

‘La multitude parut attendrie, en voyant la reine comme mere, et 
les fureurs politiques s’apaisérent 4 cet aspect; ceux qui, la nuit 
méme, avoient peut-étre voulu l’assassiner, portérent son nom jus- 
qu’aux nues. Le peuple en insurrection est inaccessible d’ordinaire au 
raisonnement, et l’on n’agit sur lui que par des sensations aussi rapides 
que les coups de l’électricité, et qui se communiquent de méme. Les 
masses sont, suivant les circonstances, meilleures ou plus mauvaises 
que les individus qui les composent; mais, dans quelque disposition 
qu’elles soient, on ne peut les porter au crime comme 4 la vertu, qu’en 
faisant usage d’une impulsion naturelle. 

‘La reine, en sortant du balcon, s’approcha de ma mere, et lui 
dit, avec des sanglots étouffés: Ils vont nous forcer, le roi et moi, ad 
nous rendre d Paris, avec les tétes de nos gardes du corps portées devant 
nous au bout de leurs piques. Se prédiction faillit s’accomplir. Ainsi 
la reine et le roi furent amenés dans leur capitale! Nous revinmes a 
Paris par une autre route, qui nous eloignoit de cet affreux spectacle : 
c’étoit 4 travers le bois de Boulogne que nous passimes, et le temps 
étoit d’une rare beauté ; l’air agitoit 4 peine les arbres, et le soleil avoit 
assez d’éclat pour ne laisser rien de sombre dans Ja campagne: aucun 
objet extérieur ne répondoit 4 notre tristesse. Combien de fois ce 
contraste, entre la beauté de la nature et les souffrances imposées par 
les hommes, ne se renouvelle-t-il pas dans le cours de la vie! 

‘Le roi se rendit 4 l’hétel de ville, et la reine y montra la présence 
desprit la plus remarquable. Le roi dit au maire: Je viens aver 
plaisir au milieu de ma bonne ville de Paris; la reine ajouta: Et avec 
confiance. Ce mot étoit heureux, bien qu’hélas, l’événement ne lait 
pas justifié. Le lendemain, lareine recut le corps diplomatique et les 
personnes de sa cour ; elle ne pouvoit prononcer une parole sans que 
les sanglots la suffoquassent, et nous étions de méme dans l impossibilité 
de lui répondre. 

‘Quel spectacle en effet que cet ancien palais des Tuileries, aban- 
donné depuis plus d'un siecle par ses augustes hétes! La vétusté des 
objets extérieurs agissoit sur imagination, et la faisoit errer dans les 
temps passés. Comme on ¢toit loin de prévoir l’arrivée de la famille 
royale, trés peu d’appartemens étoient habitables, et la reine avoit 
été obligée de faire dresser des lits de camp pour ses enfans, dans la 
chambre méme oi elle recevoit; elle nous en fit des excuses, en ajou- 
tant: Vous savez que je ne m’attendois pas ad venir ici. Sa physiono- 
mie étoit belle et irritée ; on ne peut l’oublier quand onl’a vue.’ 1. 
347-349. 
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It has always struck us as a singular defect in all the writers 
who have spoken of those scenes of decisive violence in the 
early history of the French revolution, such as the 14th of July 
and this of the 6th of October, that they do not so much as at. 
tempt to explain by what instigation they were brought about— 
or by whom the plan of operations was formed, and the means 
for carrying it into execution provided. That there was con- 
cert and preparation in the business, is sufliciently apparent from 
the magnitude and suddenness of the assemblage, and the skill 
and systematic perseverance with which they set about accom- 
plishing their purposes. Yet we know as little, at this hour, of 
the plotters and authors of the mischief, as we do of the Por- 
teous mob. Mad. de S. contents herself with saying, that these 
dreadful scenes signalized ‘ avenement des Jacobins,;’ but 
seems to exculpate all the known leaders of that party from any 
actual concern in the transaction ;—and yet it was that trans- 
action that subverted the monarchy. 

Then came the abolition of titles of nobility—the institution 
of a constitutional clergy—jnd the federation of 14th July, 1790. 
In spite of the storms and showers of blood which we have al- 
ready noticed, the political horizon, it seems, still looked bright 
in the eyes of France. The following picture is lively—and is 
among the traits which history does not usually preserve—and 
which, what she does preserve, certainly would not enable fu- 
ture ages tu conjecture. 

‘ Les Girangers ne sauroient concevoir le charme et Véclat tant 
vanté de la société de Paris, s‘ils n’ont vu la France que depuis vingt 
ans ; mais on peut dire avec vérité, que jamais cette société n’a été 
aussi brillante et aussi sérieuse tout ensemble, que pendant les trois 
ou quatre premicres années de la révolution, 4 compter de 1788 jus- 
qu’a ja finde 1791. Comme les affaires politiques étoient encore en- 
tre les mains de la premicre classe, toute la vigueur de la liberté et 
toute la grace de la politesse ancienne se réunissoient dans les mémes 
personnes. Les hommes du tiers état, distingués par leurs lumiéres 
et leurs talens, se joignoient 4 ces gentilshommes plus fiers de leur 
propre mérite que des priviléges de leur corps ; et les plus hautes 
questions que lordre social ait jamais fait naitre étoient traitées pai 
les esprits les plus capables, de les entendre et de les discuter. 

‘Ce qui nuit aux agrémens de la société en Angleterre, ce sont 
les occupations et les intéréts d’un état depuis long-temps représen- 
tatif. Ce qui rendoit au contraire la société frangoise un peu super- 
ficielle, c’étoient les loisirs de la monarchie. Mais tout a coup la 
force de la liberté vint se méler a l’élégance de Varistocratie ; dans 
aucun pays ni dans aucun temps, l’art de parler sous toutes ses formes 
n’a &té aussi rémarquable que dans les premicres années de la révo- 
lution. 

‘L’assemblée constituante, comme je Vai déja dit, ne suspendit 
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pas un seul jour la liberté de la presse. Ainsi ceux qui souffroient de 
se trouver constamment en minorité dans l’assemblée, avoien tau moins 
la satisfaction de se moquer de tout le parti contraire. Leurs journaux 
faisoient de spirituels calembours sur les circonstances les plus impor- 
tantes: c’étoit ’histoire du monde .changée en commérage. Tel est 
partout le caractére de V’aristocratie des cours. C’est la derniére fois, 
hélas! que l’esprit frangoise se soit montré dans tout son éclat, c’est la 
derniere fois, et 4 quelques égards aussi la premiére, que la sociétéde Pa- 
ris ait pu donner l’idée de cette communication des esprits supérieurs entre 
eux, la plus noble jouissance dont la nature humaine soit capable. Ceux 
qui ont vécu dans ce temps ne sauroient s’empécher d’avouer qu’on 
n'a jamais vu ni tant de vie ni tant d’esprit nulle part ; l’on peut juger, 
par la foule d’hommes de talens que les circonstances développérent 
alors. ce que seroient les Erangois s‘ils étoient appelés 4 se méler des 
affaires publiques dans la route tracée par une constitution sage et sin- 
cére.’ I. 383—386. 

Very soon after the federation, the King entered into secret 
communications with Mirabeau, and expected by his means, and 
those of M. Bouillé and his army, to emancipate himself from 
the bondage in which he was held. The plan was, to retire to 
Campiegne ; and there, by the help of the army, to purify the 
Assembly, and restore the royal authority. Mad. de S. says, 
that Mirabeau insisted for a constitution like that of England ; 
but, as an armed force was avowedly the organ by which he 
was to act, one may be permitted to doubt, whether he could 
seriously expect this to be granted. Inthe mean time, the po- 
licy of the King wasto agree to every thing ; and, as this appear- 
ed to M. Necker, who was not in the secret, to be an unjusti- 
fiable abandonment of himself and the country, he tendered his 
resignation, and was allowed to retire—and then followed the 
death of Mirabeau, and shortly after the flight and apprehen- 
sion of the king—the revision of the constitution—and the dis- 
solution of the constituent assembly, with a self-denying ordi- 
nance, declaring, that none of its members should be capable of 
being elected into the next legislature. 

There is an admirable chapter on the emigration of 1791— 
that emigration, in the spirit of party and of bon ton, which at 
once exasperated and strengthened the party who ought to have 
been opposed, and irretrievably injured a cause which was worse 
than deserted, when foreigners were called in to support it. 
Mad. de S. is decidedly of opinion, that the Nobles should have 
staid, and resisted what was wrong,—or submitted toit. ‘ Mais 
‘ils ont trouvé plus simple d’invoquer la gendarmerie Eu- 
‘ ropéenne, afin de mettre Paris a raison.? The fate of the 
country, which ought to have been their only concern, was al- 
ways a secondary object, in their eyes, to the triumph of their 
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own opinions— ils ont voulu comme un jaloux sa maitresse— 
‘ fidelle au morte,’—and seem rather to have considered them- 
selves as allied to all the other nobles of Europe, than as coun- 
trymen to the people of France. 

The constituent assembly made more laws in two years than 
the English parliament had done in two hundred. The succeed- 
ing assembly made as many—-with this difference, that while the 
former aimed, for the most part, at general reformation, the last 
were all personal and vindictive. The speculative republicans 
were for some time the leaders of this industrious body ;—and 
Mad. de S., in describing their tone and temper while in power, 
has given a picture of the political tractability of her country- 
men, which could scarcely have been endured from a stranger. 


‘ Aucun argument, aucune inquiétude n’étoient écoutés par ses 
chefs ; ils répondoient aux observations de la sagesse, et de la sagesse 
désintéressée, par un sourire moqueur, symptéme de l'aridité qui ré- 
sulte de l’amour-propre : on s’épuisoit 4 leur rappeler les circonstances, 
et 4 leur en déduire les causes ; on passoit tour 4 tour de la théorie 
a Vexpérience, et de l’expérience a la théorie, pour leur en montrer 
Videntité ; et, s’ils consentoient 4 répondre, ils nioient les faits les 
plus authentiques, et combattoient les obvervations les plus évi- 
dentes, en y opposant quelques maximes communes, bien qu’ex- 
primées avec éloquence. Ils se regardoient entre eux, comme s’ils 
avoient été seuls dignes de s’entendre, et s’encourageoient par l’idée 
que tout étoit prsillanimité dans la résistance 4 leur maniére de voir. 
‘Yels sont les signes de l’esprit de parti chez les Frangois: le dédain 
pour leurs adversaires en est la base, et le dédain s’oppose toujours a 
la connoissance de la vérité.’-—* Mais dans les débats politiques,’ she 
adds, * ot la masse d’une nation prend part, il n’y a que la voix des 
évenémens qui soit entendue ; les argumens n’inspirent que le désir de 
leur répondre.’ 


The King, who seemed for a time to have resigned himself 
to his fate, was roused at last to refuse his assent to certain bru- 
tal decrees against the recusant priests—and his palace and his 
person were immediately invaded by a brutal mob—and he was 
soon afier compelled with all his family to assist at the anniver- 
sary of the 14th July, where, except the plaudits of a few chil- 
dren, every thing was dark and menacing. The following few 
lines appear to us excessively touching. 


‘Il falloit le caractére de Louis XVI., ce caractére de martyr qu'il 
n’a jamais démenti, pour supporter ainsi une pareille situation. Sa 
maniére de marcher, sa contenance avoient quelque chose de particu- 
lier ; dans d'autres occasions, on auroit pu lui souhaiter plus de gran- 
deur ; mais il suffisoit dans ce moment de rester en tout le méme pour 
paroitre sublime. Je suivis de loin sa téte poudrée au milieu de ces 
tétes 4 cheveux noirs ; son habit, encore brodé comme jadis, ressor- 
toit A eété du costume des gens du peuple qui se pressoient autour 
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de lui. Quand il monta les degrés de l’autel, on crut voir la victime 
sainte, s’offrant volontairement en sacrifice. I] redescendit; et, tra- 
versant de nouveau les rangs en désordre, il revint s’asseoir auprés de 
lareine et de ses enfans. Depuis ce jour, le peuple ne I’a plus revu 
que sur l’échafaud.’ II. 54, 55. 


Soon after, the allies entered France; the King refused to take 
shelter in the army of M, de la Fayette at Compiegne. His 
palace was stormed, and his guards butchered, on the 10th of 
August. He was committed to the Temple, arraigned, and ex- 
ecuted; and the reign of terror, with all its unspeakable atro- 
cities, ensued. 

We must pass over much of what is most interesting in the 
book before us; for we find, that the most rapid sketch we can 
trace, would draw us into great length. Mad. de S. thinks that 
the war was nearly unavoidable on the part of England; and, 
after a brief character of our Fox and Pitt, she says, 


‘ Il n’est pas nécessaire de décider entre ces deux grands hommes, 
et personne n’oseroit se croire capable d’un tel jugement. Mais ta 
pensée salutaire qui doit résulter des discussions sublimes dont le 
parlement anglois a été le théatre, c’est que le parti ministériel a 
toujours eu raison, quand il a combattu le jacobinisme et le despotis- 
me militaire ; mais toujours tort et grand tort, quand il s’est fait l’en- 
nemi des principes libéraux en France. Les membres de lopposi- 
tion, au contraire, ont dévié des nobles fonctions qui leur sont attri- 
buées, quand ils ont défendu les hommes dont les forfaits perdoient la 
cause de l’espéce humaine; et cette méme opposition a bien mérité de 
Pavenir, quand elle a soutenu la généreuse élite des amis de la liberté 
qui, depuis vingt-cing ans, se déyoue a la haine des deux partis en 
France, et qui n’est forte que d’une grande alliance, celle de la vérité.’ 
II. 105, 106. 

‘Il pouvoit étre avantageux toutefois 4 l’Angleterre que M. Pitt 
fit le chef de ’état dans la crise la plus dangereuse od ce pays se 
soit trouvé ; mais il ne |’étoit pas moins qu’un esprit aussi étendu 
que celui de M. Fox soutint les principes malgré les circonstances, 
et sit préserver les dieux pénates des amis de la liberté, au milieu de 
VYincendie. Ce n'est point pour.contenter les deux partis que je les 
loue ainsi tous les deux, quoiqu’ils aient soutenu des opinions trés- 
opposées. Le contraire en France devroit peut-étre avoir lieu ; les 
factions diverses y sont presque toujours également blamables ; mais 
dans un pays libre, les partisans du ministére et les membres de I’op- 
position peuvent avoir tous raison 4 leur maniére, et ils font souvent 
chacun du bien selon l’époque ; ce qui importe seulement, c’est de ne 
pas prolonger le pouvoir acquis par la lutte, aprés que le danger est 
passé.’ Li. 113. 


There is an excellent chapter on the excesses of the parties 
and the people of France at this period; which she refers to 
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the sudden exasperation of those principles of natural hostility 
by which the high and the low are always in some degree ac- 
tuated, and which are only kept from breaking out by the mu- 
tual concessions which the law, in ordinary times, exacts from 
both parties. The law was now annihilated in that country, and 
the natural antipathies were called into uncontrolled activity ; 
the intolerance of one party having no longer any check but 
the intolerance of the other. 


‘Une sorte de fureur s’est emparée des pauvres en présence des 
riches, et les distinctions nobiliaires ajoutant 4 la jalousie qu’inspire 
la propriété, le peuple a été fier de sa multitude; et tout ce qui fait 
ja puissance et l’éclat de la minorité, ne lui a paru qu’une usurpation. 
Les germes de ce sentiment ont existé dans tous les temps ; mais on 
n’a senti trembler la société humaine dans ses fondemens qu’a l’époque 
de la terreur en France : on ne doit point s’étonner si cet abominable 
fiéau a laissé de profondes traces dans les esprits, et la seule réflexion 
qu’on puisse se permettre, et que le reste de cet ouvrage, jy éspére, 
confirmera, c’est que le reméde aux passions populaires n'est pas dans 
le despotisme, mais dans le régne de la loi. 

‘Les querelles des patriciens et des plébéiens, la guerre des escla- 
ves, celle des paysans, celle qui dure encore entre les nobles et les 
bourgeois, toutes ont eu également pour origine la difficulté de main- 
tenir la société humaine, sans désordre et sans injustice. Les hom- 
mes ne pourroient exister aujourd’hui ni séparés, ni réunis, si le re- 
spect de la loi ne s’établiesoit pas dans les tétes: tous les crimes nai- 
troient de la société méme qui doit les prévenir. Le pouvoir abstrait 
des gouvernemens représentatifs n’irrite en rien l’orgueil des hommes, 
et c’est par cette institution que doivent s’éteindre les flambeaux des 
furies. Ils se sont allumés dans un pays oi tout €étoit amour-propre, 
et Pamour-propre irrité, chez le peuple, ne ressemble point a nos 
nuances fugitives ; c’est le besoin de donner la mort. 

‘Des massacres, non moins affreux que celx de la terreur, ont 
été commis au nom de la religion ; la race humaine s’est épuisée pen- 
dant plusieurs siécles en efforts inutiles pour contraindre tous les 
hommes a la méme croyance. Un tel but ne pouvoit étre atteint, 
et idée la plus simple, la tolérance, telle que Guillaume Penn la 
professée, a banni pour toujours, du nord de Amérique, le fanatisme 
dont le midi a été l’affreux théatre. Il en est de méme du fanatisme 
politique ; la liberté seule peut le calmer. Aprés un certain temps, 
quelques vérités ne seront plus contestées, et l’on parlera des vieilles 
institutions comme des anciens systémes de physique, entiérement 
effacés par l’évidence des faits.’ Il. 115-118. 


We can afford to say nothing of the Directory, or of the suc- 
cesses of the national army ; but it is impossible to pass quite over 
the 1th Fructidor (4th September), 1797, when the majority of 
the Directory sent General Augereau with an armed force to 
disperse the legislative bodies, and arrest certain of their mcm- 
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bers. This step Mad. de S. considers as the beginning of that 
system of military despotism which was afterwards carried so 
far; and seems seriously to believe, that, if it had not been 
adopted, the reign of law might yet have been restored, and the 
usurpation of Buonaparte prevented. To us it seems infinitely 
more probable, that the Bourbons would then have been brought 
back without any conditions—or rather, perhaps, that a civil 
war, and a scene of far more sanguinary violence would have 
ensued. She does not dispute that the royalist party was very 
strong in both the councils; but seems to think, that an address 
or declaration by the army would have discomfited them more 
becomingly than an actual attack. We confess we are not so 
delicate. Law and order had been sufficiently trod on already, 
by the Jacobin clubs and revolutionary tribunals; and the bat- 
talions of General Augereau were just as well entitled to domi- 
neer as the armed sections and butchering mobs of Paris. There 
was no longer, in short, any sanctity or principle of civil right 
acknowledged; and it was time that the force and terror which 
had substantially reigned for three years, should appear in their 
native colours, ‘They certainly became somewhat less atrocious 
when thus openly avowed. 

We come at last to Buonaparte—a name that mill go down to 
posterity, and of whom it is not yet clear, perhaps, how poste- 
rity will judge. The greatest of conquerors, in an age when 
great conquests appeared no longer possible—the most splendid 
of usurpers, where usurpation had not been heard of for centu- 
ries—who entered in triumph almost all the capitals of Conti- 
nental Europe, and led, at last, to his bed, the daughter of her 
proudest sovereign—who set up kings and put them down at his 
pleasure, and, for sixteen years, defied alike the swords of his 
foreign enemies and the daggers of his domestic factions. This 
is a man on whom future generations must yet sit in judgment ; 
but the evidence by which they are to judge must be transmitted 
to them by his contemporaries. Mad.de S. has collected a 
great deal of .this evidence;:and has reported it, we think, on 
the whole, in a tone of great impartiality. Her whole talents 
seem to be roused and concentrated when she begins to speak of 
this extraordinary man; and much and ably as his character 
has been lately discussed, we do think it has never been half so 
well described asin the volumes before us. We shall venture 
on a pretty long extract, beginning with the account of their 
first interview; for on this, as on most other subjects, Mad. de 
S. has the unspeakable advantage of writing from her own ob- 
servation. After mentiening the great popularity he had ac- 
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quired by his victories in Italy, and the peace by which he had 
secured them at Campo Formio, she says— 

‘ C’est avec ce sentiment, du moins, que je la vis pour la premiére 
fois 4 Paris. Je ne trouvai pas de paroles pour lui répondre, quand 
il vint 4 moi me dire qu ‘il avoit cherché mon pére a Coppet, et qu'il 
regrettoit d’avoir passé en Suisse sans le voir. Mais, lorsque je fus 
un peu remise du trouble de l’admiration, un sentiment de crainte 
trés-prononcé lui succéda. Buonaparte alors n’avoit aucune puis- 
sance; on le croyoit méme assez menacé par les soupgons ombrageux 
du directoire; ainsi, la crainte qu'il inspiroit n’étoit causée que par 
le singulier effet de sa personne sur presque tous ceux qui I'ap- 
prochent. J’avois vu des hommes trés-dignes de respect, j’avois vu 
aussi des hommes féroces ; il n’y avoit rien dans l’impression que Buo- 
naparte produisit sur moi, qui pit me rappeler ni les uns in les autres. 
J’apercus assez vite, dans les différentes occasions que j'eus de le 
rencontrer pendant son séjour a Paris, que son caractére ne pouvoit 
étre défini par les mots dont nous avons coutume de nous servir; il 
n’étoit ni bon, ni violent, ni doux, ni cruel, é la fagon des individus 
a nous connus. Un tel étre n’ayant point de pareil, ne pouvoit ni 
ressentir, ni faire éprouver aucune sympathie : c’étoit plus ou moins 
qu’un homme. Sa tournure, son esprit, son langage sont empreints 
d’une nature étrangére, avantage de plus pour subjuguer les Fran- 
ois, ainsi que nous l’avons dit ailleurs. 

‘ Loin de me rassurer en voyant Buonaparte plus souvent, il m’inti- 
midoit toujours davantage. Je sentois confusément qu’aucune émo- 
tion de coeur ne pouvoit agir surlui. Il regarde une créature hu- 
maine comme un fait ou comme une chose, mais non comme un sem- 
blable. [1 ne hait pas plus qu’il n’aime ; il n’y a que lui pour lui; 
tout le reste des créatures sont des chiffres. .La force de sa volonte 
consiste dans l’imperturbable calcul de son égoisme; c’est un habile 
joueur déchecs dont le genre humain est la partie adverse qu’il se 
propose de faire échec et mat. Ses succés tiennent autant aux qua- 
lités qui lui manquent, qu’aux talens qu’il posséde. Ni la pitié, ni 
Vattrait, ni la religion, ni l’attachement 4 une idée quelconque ne 
sauroient le détourner de sa direction principale. Il est pour son in- 
térét ce que le juste doit étre pour lavertu: si le but étoit bon, sa per- 
sévérance seroit belle 

* Chaque fois que je l’entendois parler, j’étois frappée de sa supe- 
riorité; elle n’avoit pourtant aucun rapport avec celle des hommes 
instruits et cultivés par l’étude ou la société, tels que |’Angleterre et 
la France peuvent en offrir des exemples. Mais ses discours indi- 
quoient le tact des circonstances, comme le chasseur a celui de sa 
proie. Quelquefois il racontoit les faits politiques et militaires de sa 
vie d’une fagon trés-intéressante ; il avoit méme, dans les récits qui 
permettoient de la gaieté, un peu de l’imagination italienne. Cepen- 
dant rien ne pouvoit triompher de mon invincible éloignement pour 
ce que j’apercevois en lui. Je sentois dans son 4me une épée froide 
et tranchante qui glagoit en blessant ; je sentoisdans son esprit une 
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ironie profonde a laquelle rien de grand ni de beau, pas méme sa pro- 
pre gloire, ne pouvoit échapper ; car il méprisoit la nation dont il vou- 
loit les suflrages, et nulle étincelle d’enthousiasme ne se méloit a son 
besoin d'étonner l’espéce humaine. 

‘ Ce fut dans V’intervalle entre le retour de Buonaparte et son départ 
pour I’Egypte, c’est-a-dire, vers la fin de 1797, que je le vis plusieurs 
fois 4 Paris; et jamais la difficulté de respirer que J éprouvois en sa 
présence ne put se dissiper. J”étois un jour a table entre lui et l’abbé 
Sieyes: singuliére situation, si j’avois pu prévoir l'avenir! J’examinois 
avec attention la figure de Buonaparte ; mais chaque fois qu'il découvroit 
en moi des regards observateurs, il avoit l’art d’éter 4 ses yeux toute 
expression, comme s’ils fussent devenus de marbre. Son visage étoit 
alors immobile, excepté un sourire vague qu'il plagoit sur ses lévres a 
tout hasard, pour dérouter quiconque voudroit observer les signes ex- 
térieurs de sa pensée. 

‘Sa figure, alors maigre et pile, étoit assez agréable ; depuis, il 
est engraissé, ce qui lui va trés-mal: car on a besoin de croire un te] 
homme tourmenté par son caractére, pour tolérer un peu que ce ca- 
ractére fasse tellement souffrir les autres. Comme sa stature est pe- 
tite, et cependant sa taille fort longue, il étoit beaucoup mieux a 
cheval qu’a pied; en tout, c’est la guerre, et seulement la guerre qui 
lui sied. Sa maniére d’étre dans la société est génée sans timidité ; 
ila quelque chose de dédaigneux quand il se contient, et de vulgaire, 
quand il se met 4 aise ; le dédain lui va mieux, aussi ne s’en fait-il 
pas faute. 

‘ Par une vocation naturelle pour I’état de prince, il adressoit déja 
des questions insignifiantes A tous ceux yu’on lui présentoit. Etes- 
vous marié? demandoit-il 4 un des convives. Combien avez-vous 
d’enfans ? disoit-il 4V’autre. Depuis quand étes-vous arrive ? Quand 
partez-vous? Et autres interrogations de ce genre qui ¢tablissent la 
supériorité de celui qui les fait sur celui qui veut bien se laisser ques- 
tionner ainsi. II se plaisoit déja dans l’art d’embarrasser, en disant 
des choses désagréables: art dont il s‘est fait depuis un systéme, 
comme de toutes les maniéres de subjuguer les autres en les avilissante 
ll avoit pourtant, 4 cette époque, le désir de plaire, puisqu’il renfer- 
moit dans son esprit le projet de renverser le directoire, et de se 
mettre isa place ; mais, malgré ce désir, on edt dit qu’a inverse du 
prophete, il maudissoit involontairement, quoiqu’il edt Vintention de 
bénir. 

‘Je lV’ai vu un jour s’approcher d’une Frangoise trés-connue par sa 
beauté, son esprit et la vivacité de ses opinions ; il se plaga tout droit 
devant elle comme le plus roide des généraux allemands, et lui dit: 
Madame, je n’aime pas que les femmes se mélent de politique. *‘* Vous 
‘* avez raison, général,’ lui répondit-elle : ‘* mais dans un pays o& on 
** leur coupe la téte, il est naturel qu’elles atent envie de savoir pourquoi.” 
Buonaparte alors ne répliqua rien. C’est un homme que la résistance 
véritable apaise ; ceux qui ont souffert son despotisme, doivent en 
étre autant accusés que lui-méme.’ II. 198-204. 
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The following little anecdote is every way characteristic, 

‘ Un soir il parloit avec Barras de son ascendant sur les peuples 
italiens, qui avoient voulu le faire duc de Milan et roi d'ltalie. Mais 
je ne pense, dit-il, a rien de semblable dans aucun pays. ‘Vous faites 
‘bien de n’y pas songer en France,” répondit Barras; ‘‘ car, st le 

‘ directoire vous envoyoit demain au Temple, il n’y auroit pas quatre 
‘* personnes qui s’y opposassent.’’ Buonaparte étoit assis sur un canapé 
a cété de Barras; aces paroles il s’élanga vers la cheminée, n’étant 
pas maitre de son irritation; puis, reprenant cette espéce de calme ap- 
parent dont les hommes les plus passionnés parmi les habitans du Midi 
sont capables, i! déclara qu’il vouloit étre chargé d’une expédition 
militaire. Le directoire lui proposa la descente en Angleterre ; il alla 
visiter les cétes; et reconnoissant bientét que cette expedition étoit 
insensée, il revint décidé a tenter la conquéte de l’Egypte.’ II. 207, 
208. 


We must add a few miscellaneous passages, to develope a 
little farther this extraordinary character. Mad. de S. had a 
long conversation with him on the state of Switzerland, in 
which he seemed quite insensible to any feelings of generosity. 


‘ Cette conversation,’ however, she adds, ‘ me fit cependant con- 
cevoir l’agrément qu’on peut lui trouver quand il prend l’air bonhom- 
me, et parle comme d'une chose simple de lui-méme et de ses pro- 
jets. Cetart, le plus redoutable de tous, a captivé beaucoup de gens. 
A cette méme epoque, je revis encore quelquefois Buonaparte en so- 
ciété, et il me parut toujours profondément occupé des rapports qu’il 
vonloit établir entre lui et les autres hommes, les tenant a distance 
ou les rapprochant de lui, suivant qu'il croyoit se les attacher plus 
sirement. Quand il se trouvoit avec les directeurs surtout, il craig- 
noit d’avoir air d'un général sous les ordres de son gouvernement. 
et il essayoit tour 4 tour dans ses maniéres, avec cette sorte de supé- 
rieurs, la dignité ou la familiarité ; mais i] manquoit le ton vrai de 
lune et de lautre. C’est un homme qui ne sauroit étre naturel que 
dans le commandement.’ II. 211, 212. 

* Quelques personnes ont cru que Buonaparte avoit une grande in- 
struction sur tous les sujets, parce qu'il a fait 4 cet égard, comme a 
tant d’autres, usage de son charlatanisme. Mais comme il a peu lu 
dans sa vie, il ne sait que ce qu’il a recueilli par la conversation. Le 
hasard peut faire qu’il vous dise, sur un sujet quelconque, une chose 
trés-détaillée et méme trés-savante, s’il a rencontré quelqu’un qui 
Ven ait informé la veille ; mais, l’instant d’aprés, on decouvre qu'il 
ne sait pas ce que tous les gens instruits ont appris dés leur enfance.’ 
if. 248, 249. 

The following remark relates rather to the French nation 
thantheir ruler. We quote it for its exquisite truth rather than 
its severity. 

‘Sa conversation avec le Mufti dans la pyramide de Chéops de- 
voit enchanter les Parisiens, parce qu’elle réunissoit les deux choses 
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qui les captivent: un certain genre de grandeur, et de la moquerie 
tout ensemble. Les Frangois sont bien aises d’étre mus, et de rire de 
ce quils sont émus ; le charlatanisme’® leur plait, et ils aident volontiers 
4 se tromper eux-mémes, pourvu qu’il leur soit permis, tout en se con- 
duisant commes des dupes, de montrer par quelques bon mots que 
pourtant ils ne le sont pas.’ II, 228. 


On his return from Egypt it was understood by everybody 
that he was to subvert the existing constitution. But he passed 
five weeks at Paris in a quiet and apparently undecided way-- 
and, with all this study, acted his part very badly after all. No- 
thing can be more curious than the following passage. When he 
had at last determined to put down the Directory,— 


* I] se rendit a la barre du conseil des anciens, et voulut les entrain- 
er en leur parlant avec ci. :leur et avec noblesse ; mais il ne sait pas 
s’exprimer dans le langaye soutenu ; ce n’est que dans la conversation 
familiére que son esprit mordant et décidé se montre 4 son avantage : 
d’ailleurs, comme il n’a d’enthousiasme véritable sur aucun sujet, il 
n’est éloquent que dans l’injure, et rien ne lui étoit plus difficile que 
de s’astreindre, en improvisant, au genre de respect qu'il faut pour 
une assemblée qu’on veutconvaincre. I] essaya de dire au conseil des 
anciens : Je suis le dieu de la guerre et de la fortune, suivezmoi. Mais 
il se servoit de ces paroles pompeuses par embarras, a la place de cel- 
les qu’il auroit aimé leur dire: Vous étes tous des misérables, et je vous 
ferar fusiller si vous ne m’obéissez pas. 

‘Le 19 brumaire, il arriva dans le conseil des cing cents, les bras 
croisés, avec un air trés-sombre, et suivi de deux grands grenadiers qui 
protegeoient sa petite stature. Les députés appelés jacobins pous- 
sérent des hurlemens en le voyant entrer dans la salle ; son frére Lu- 
cien, bien heureusement pour lui, étoit alors président; il agitoit en 
vain la sonnette pour rétablir ordre ; les cris de trattre et d’usurpa- 
teur se faisoient entendre de toutes parts; et l’un des députés, com- 
patriote de Buonaparte, le corse Aréne, s’approcha de ce général et le 
secoua fortement par le collet de son habit. On a supposé, mais sans 
fondement, qu'il avoit un poignard pour le tuer. Son action cepen- 
dant efraya Buonaparte, et il dit aux grenadiers qui étoient a cété de 
lui, en laissant tomber sa téte sur épaule del’un d’euxr: Tirez-moi d’ici! 
Les grenadiers lenlevérent du milieu des députés qui l’entouroient, 
ils le portérent hors de la salle en plein air; et, dés qu'il y fut, sa pré- 
sence d’esprit lui revint. Ll monta 4 cheval a l'instant méme ; et, par- 
courant les rangs de ses grenadiers, il les détermina bientét 4 ce qu'il 
vouloit deux Dans cette circonstance, comme dans beaucoup 
d'autres, on a remarqué que Buonaparte pouvoit se troubler quand un 
autre danger que celui de la guerre étoit en face de lui, et quelques 
personnes en ont conclu bien ridiculement qu’il manquoit de courage. 
Certes on ne peut nier son audace ; mais, comme il n’est rien, pas 
méme brave, d'une fagon généreuse, il s'ensuit qu’il ne s’expose jamais 
que quand cela peut étre utile. II seroit tres-faché d’étre tué, parce 
que c’est un revers, et qu’il veut en tout du succes; il en seroit aussi 
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faché, parce que la mort déplait 4 son imagination: mais 1] n’hésite 
pas 4 hasarder sa vie, lorsque, suivant sa maniere de voir, la partie 
vaut le risque de l’enjeu, s'il est permis de s’exprimer ainsi. II, p. 
240-242, 

Although he failed thus strangely in the theatrical part of the 
business, the substantial part was effectually done. He sent ina 
column of grenadiers with fixed bayonets at one end of the hall, 
and made them advance steadily to the other; driving the un- 
happy senators, in their fine classical draperies, before them, 
and forcing them to leap out of the windows, and scamper 
through the gardens in these strange habiliments. Colonel 
Pride’s purge itself was not half so rough in its operation. 

There was now an end, not only of liberty, but of republican 
tyranny ; and the empire of the sword in the hand of one man, 
was substantially established. It is melancholy to think, but 
history shows it to be true, that the most abject servitude is 
usually established at the close of a long, and even generous 
struggle for freedom; partly, no doubt, because despotism of- 
fers an image of repose to those who are worn out with con- 
tention, but chiefly because that military force to which all par- 
ties had in their extremity appealed, naturally lends itself to 
the bad ambition of a fortunate commander. ‘This it was which 
made the fortune of Buonaparte. His answer to all remonstran- 
ces was—‘ Voulez vous que je vous livre aux Jacobins?’ But 
his true answer was, that the army was at his devotion, and that 
he defied the opinion of the nation. 

He began by setting up the Consulate: But from the very 
first, says Mad. de S., assumed the airs and the tone of royalty. 

‘ Hl prit les Tuileries pour sa demeure, et ce fut un coup de partic 
que le choix de cette habitation. On avoit vu la le roi de France, 
les habitudes monarchiques y étoient encore présentes a tous les yeux, 
et il suffisoit, pour ainsi dire, de laisser faire les murs pour tout ré- 
tablir. Vers les derniers jours du dernier siécle, je vis entrer le pre- 
mier consul dans le palais bati par les rois ; et quoique Buonaparte fit 
bien loin encore de la magnificence qu’il a développée depuis, l'on 
voyeit déja dans tout ce qui l’entouroit un empressement de se faire 
courtisan 4 Vorientale, qui dut lui persuader que gouverner la terre 
étoit chose bien facile. Quand sa voiture fut arrivée dans la cour des 
Tuileries, ses valets ouvrirentla porticre et précipitérent le marche 
pied avec une violence qui sembloit dire que les choses physiques 
elles-mémes étoient insolentes quand elles retardoient un instant la 
marche de leur maitre. Luine regardoit ni ne remercioit personne, 
comme s‘il avoit craint qu’on pit le croire sensible aux hommages 
méme qu'il exigeoit. En montant l’escalier au milieu de la foule qu 
se pressoit pour le suivre, ses yeux ne se portoient ni sur ancun ob- 
jet, ni sur aucune personne en particulier ; il y avoit quelque chose 
de vague et d’insouciant dans sa physionomie, et ses regards n’expri- 
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moient que ce qu'il lai convient toujours de montrer, l’indifférence 
pour le sort, et le dédain pour leshommes.’ II. 258, 259. 


He had some reason, indeed, to despise men, from the speci- 
mens he had mostly about him: For his adherents were chiefly 
deserters from the royalist or the republican party ;—the first 
willing to transfer their servility to a new dynasty,—the latter to 
take the names and emoluments of republican officers from the 
hand ofa plebeian usurper. For a while he thought it prudent 
to dissemble with each ; and, with that utter contempt of trath 
which belonged to his scorn of mankiad, held, in the same day, 
the most edifying discourses of citizenship and equality to one 
set of hearers, and of the sacred rights of sovereigns to another. 
He extended the same unprincipled dissimulation to the subject 
of religion. To the prelates with whom he arranged his cele- 
brated Concordat, he spoke in the most serious manner of the 
truth and the awfulness of the Gospel; and to Cabanis and the 
philosophers, he said, the same evening—‘ Savez vous ce que 
‘c’est la Concordat? C’est la Vaccine de la Religion—dans cin- 
‘quante ans il n’y-aura plus en France!’ He resolved, how- 
ever, to profit by it while it lasted; and had the blasphemous 
audacity to put this, among other things, into the national cate- 
shism, approved of by the whole Gallican church:—‘ Qu. 
‘Que doit-on penser de ceux qui manqueroient a leur devoir 
‘envers l’Empereur Napoleon? Ansner. Qu’ils resisteroient 4 
‘ordre etabli de Dieu lui-méme—et se rendroient dignes de la 
* damnation eternelle !’ 

With the actual tyranny of the sword began the more pitiful 
persecution of the slavish journals—the wanton and merciless 
infliction of exile on women and men of letters——and the perpe- 
tual, restless, insatiable interference in the whole life and con- 
versation of every one of the slightest note orimportance. The 
following passages are written, perhaps, with more bitterness 
than any other in the book; but they appear to us to be sub- 
stantially just. 

‘ Buonaparte, lorsqu’il disposoit d’un million d’hommes armés, n'en 
attachoit pas moins d'‘importance a l’art de guider l’esprit public par 
Jes gazettes ; il dictoit souvent lui-méme des articles de journaux 
qu’on pouvoit reconnoitre aux sacc&des violentes du style ; on voyeit 
qu'il auroit voulu mettre dans ce qu il écrivoit, des coups au lieu de 
mots. Il adans tout son étre un fond de vulgarité que le gigantes- 
que de son ambition méme ne sauroit toujours cacher, Ce n’est pas 
qu'il ne sache trés-bien, un jour donné, se montrer avec beaucoup 
de convenance ; mais il n’est A son aise que dans le mépris pour les 
autres, et, dés-qu’il peut y rentrer, il s‘y complait. Toutefois ce 
»’étoit pas uniquement par godt qu'il se livroit 4 fuire servir, dans ses 
notes du Moniteur, le cynisme de la révolution au maintien de sa 
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puissance. Il ne permettoit qu’a lui d’étre jacobin en France. II. p. 
264. 

‘Je fus la premiére femme que Buonaparte exila ; mais bientét 
aprés il en bannit un grand nombre, d’opinions opposées. Doi ve- 
noit ce luxe en fait de méchanceté, si ce n’est d’une sorte de haine 
contre tous les étres indépendans? Et comme les femmes, d’une 
part, ne pouvoient servir en rien ses desseins politiques, et que, de 
Yautre, elles étoient moins accessibles que les hommes aux craintes 
et aux espérances dont le pouvoir est dispensateur, elles lui donnoient 
de ’humeur comme des rebelles, et il se plaisoit 4 leur dire des choses 
blessantes et vulgaires. II haissoit autant l’esprit de chevalerie qu'il 
recherchoit l’etiquette: c’étoit faire un mauvais choix parmi les an- 
ciennes meeurs. I] lui restoit aussi de ses premiéres habitudes pen- 
dant la révolution, une certaine antipathie jacobine contre la société 
brillante de Paris. sur laquelle les femmes exergoient beaucoup d’a- 
scendant ; il redoutoit en elles l’art de la plaisanterie, qui, l’on doit en 
convenir, appartient particuliérement aux Frangoises. Si Buonaparte 
avoit voulu s’en tenir au superbe réle de grand général et de premier 
magistrat de la république, il auroit plané de toute la hauteur du 
génie au-dessus des petits traits acérés de lesprit de salon. Mais 
quand il avoit le dessein de se faire un roi parvenu, un bourgeois 
gentilhomme sur le tréne, il s’exposoit précisément 4 la moquerie du 
bon ton, et il ne pouvoit la comprimer, comme il I’a fait, que par 
Vespionnage et laterreur.’ II. 306, 307. 

‘Il avoit plus que tout autre le secret de faire naitre ce froid 
isolement qui ne lui présentoit les hommes qu’un a un, et jamais ré- 
unis. Il ne vouloit pas qu’un seul individu de son temps existat par 
lui-méme, qu’on se mariat, qu’on edit de la fortune, qu’on choisit un 
séjour, qu’on exercat un talent, qu’une résolution quelconque se prit 
sans sa permission ; et, chose singuliére, il entroit dans les moindres 
details des relations de chaque individu, de maniére 4 réunir empire 
du conquérant 4 une inquisition de commérage, s’i] est permis de 


s’exprimer ainsi, et de tenir entre ses wains les fils les plus deliés comme 
jes chaines les plus fortes. II. 310, 311. 


The thin mask of the Consulate was soon thrown off—and 
the Emperor appeared in his proper habits. The following re- 
marks, though not all applicable to the same period, appear to 
us to be admirabie. 

‘ Buonaparte avoit lu histoire d’une maniére confuse : peu accou- 
tumé a étude, il se rendoit beaugoup moins compte de ce qu’il avoit 
appris dans les livres, que de ce qu’il avoit recueilli par observation 
des hommes. 1! n’en étoit pas moins resté dans sa téte un certain 
respect pour Attila et pour Charlemagne, pour les lois féodales et pour 
le despotisme de }Orient, qu’il appliquoit a tort-et 4 travers, ne se 
trompant jamais, toutefois, sur ce qui servoit instantanément a son 
pouvoir; mais du reste, citant, blamant, louant et raisonnant comme 
le hasard le conduisoit ; il parloit ainsi des heures entiéres avec d’au- 
tans plus d’avantage, que personne ne l’interrompoit, si ce n’est par les 
npplaudissemens involontaires qui échappent toujours dans des occa- 
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sions semblables. Une chose singuliére, c’est que. dans la conversa- 
tion, plusieurs officiers bonapartistes ont emprunté de leur chef cet 
héroique galimatias qui véritablement ne signifie rien qu’a la téte de 
huit cent mille hommes.’ II 332, 333. 

‘ Il fit occuper la plupart des charges de sa maison par des nobles 
de l’ancien régime ; il flattoit ainsi la nouvelle race en la mélant avec 
Ja vielle, et lui-méme aussi réunissant Jes vanités d’un parvenu aux fa- 
cultés gigantesques d’un conquérant, il aimoit les flatteries des cour- 
tisans d autrefois, parce qu’ils s’entendoient mieux 4 cet art que les 
hommes nouveaux, méme les plus empress¢s. Chaque fois qu’un 
gentilhomme de l’ancienne cour rappeloit l’étiquette du temps jadis, 
proposoit une révérence de plus, une certaihe fagon de frapper 4 la 
porte de quelque antichambre, une maniére plus cérémonieuse «ie pré- 
senter une dépéche, de plier une lettre, de la terminer par telle ou 
telle formule, il étoit accueilli comme s’il avoit fait faire des progrés 
au bonheur de l’espéce humaine. Le code de l'étiquette impériale est 
le document le plus remarquable de la bassesse 4 laquelle on peut ré- 
duire l’espéce humaine.’ II, 334, 335. 

* Quand il y avoit quatre cents personnes dans son salon, un 
aveugle auroit pu s’y croire seul, tant le silence qu’on observoit étoit 
profond Les maréchaux de France, au milieu des fatigues de la 
guerre, au moment de la crise d’une bataille, entroient dans Ja tente 
de l’empereur pour lui demander ses ordres, et il ne leur étoit pas per- 
mis de s'y asseoir. Sa famille ne souffroit pas moins que les étrangers 
de son despotisme et de sa hauteur. Lucien a mieux aimé vivre pri- 
sonnier en Angleterre que régner sous les ordres de son frére. Louis 
Buonaparte, dont le caractére est généralement estimé, se vit constraint 
par sa probité méme, 4 renoncer 4 la couronne de Hollande ; et, le 
croiroit-on ? quand il causoit avec son frére pendant deux heures téte 
a téte, forcé par sa mauvaise santé de s’appuyer péniblement contre 
Ja muraille, Napoléon ne lui offroit pas une chaise: il demeuroit lui- 
méme debout, de crainte que quelqu’un n’edt Vidée de se familiariser 
assez avec lui pour s’asseoir en sa présence. 

‘Le peur qu'il causoit dans les derniers temps étoit telle, que per- 
sonne ne lui adressoit le premier la parole sur rein. Quelquefois il 
s’entretenoit avec la plus grande simplicité au milieu de sa cour, et 
dans sons conseil d’état. I] souffroit la contradiction, il y encourageoit 
méme, quand il s’agissoit de questions administratives ou judiciaires 
sans relation avec son pouvoir. II fulloit voir alors Vattendrissement 
de ceux auxquels il avoit rendu pour un moment la respiration libre ; 
mais, quond le maitre reparoissoit, on demandoit en vain aux ministres 
de présenter un rapport 4 l’empereur contre une mesure injuste —I] 
aimoit moins les louanges vraies que les flatteries serviles, parce que, 
dans les unes, on n’auroit vu que son mérite, tandis que les autres at~ 
testoient son autorité, En général, il a préféré la puissance 4 la gloire ; 
car Paction de la force lui plaisoit trop pour qu'il s’occupa de la pos- 
térité sur laquelle on ne peut Pexercer.’ II. 399-401. 


There are some fine remarks on the baseness of those who sO- 
licited employment and favours uncer Buonaparte, and have since 
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joined the party of the Ultras, and treated the whole revolution 
as an atrocious rebellion—and a very clear and masterly view of 
the policy by which that great commander subdued the greater 
part of continental Europe. But we can afford no room now 
for any further account of them. As a General, she says, he 
was prodigal of the lives of his soldiers—-haughty and domineer. 
ing to his officers—and utterly regardless of the miseries he in- 
flicted on the countries which were the scenes of his operations, 
The following anecdote is curious—and to us original. 

‘On l’a vu dans la guerre d’Autriche, en 1809, quitter Vile de 
Lobau, quand il jugeoit la bataille perdue; il traversa le Danube, 
seul avec M. de Czernitchef, l’un des intrépides aides de cainp de 
Vempereur de Russie, et le maréchal Berthier. L’empereur leur dit 
assez tranquillement qu’aprés avoir gagné quarante battatlles, il n’étoit 
pas extraordinaire d’en perdre une; et lorsqu’il fut arrivé de l’autre 
coté du fleuve, il se coucha et dormit jusqu’au lendemain matin, sans 
s’informer du sort de l’armée frangoise, que ses généraux sauvérent 
pendant son sommeil.’ Il. 358. 


Mad. de S. mentions several! other instances of this facility of 
sleeping in moments of great apparent anxiety.—The most re- 
markable is, that he fell fast asleep before taking the field in 
1814, while endeavouring to persuade one of his ministers that 
he had no chance of success in the approaching campaign, but 
must inevitably be ruined! 

She has extracted from the Moniteur of July, 1810, a very 
singular proof of the audacity with which he very early pro- 
claimed his own selfish and ambitious views. It is a public let- 
ter addressed by him to his nephew, the young Duke of Berg, 
in which he says, in so many words, ‘ N’oubliez jamais, que vos 
‘ premiers devoirs sont envers moi—vos seconds envers la France 
* —ceux envers les peuples que je pourrois vous confier, ne vien- 
“nent qu’apres.’ This was at least candid—and in his disdain 
for mankind a sort of audacious candour was sometimes alter- 
nated with his duplicity. 

‘Un principe général, quel qu’il fit, déplaisoit 4 Buonaparte, com- 
me une niaiserie ou comme un ennemi. I] n’écoutoit que les consi- 
dérations du moment, et n’examinoit les choses que sous le rapport de 
leur utilité immédiate ; car il auroit voulou mettre le monde entier en 
rente viagére sursa téte. II n’étoit point sanguinaire, mais indifférent 
ala vie des hommes. Il ne la considéroit que comme un moyen 
d@’arriver 4 son but, ou comme un obstacle a écarter de sa route. II 
n’étoit pas méme aussi colére qu'il a souvent paru 1’étre : il vouloit 
effrayer avec ses paroles, afin de s’épargner le fait par la menace. 
Tout étoit chez lui moyen ou but ; linvolontaire ne se trouvoit nulle 
part, ni dans le bien, ni dans le mal. On prétend qu’iladit; J’at 
tunt de conscrits d dépenser par an. Ce propos est vraisemblable, car 
Buonaparte a souvent assez méprisé ses auditeurs pour se complaire 
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dans.un genre de sincérité qui n’est que de l'impudence.—Jamais id 
n’a cru aux sentimens exaltés, soit dana les individus, soit dans les na- 
tions ; il a pris l’expression de ces sentimens pour de l’hypocrisie.’ II. 
391, 392. * 

Buonaparte, Mad. de S. thinks, had no alternative but to give 
the French nation a free constitution; or to occupy them in 
war, and to dazzle them with military glory. He had not mag- 
nanimity to do the one, and he finally overdid the latter. His 
first great error was the war with Spain; his last, the campaign 
in Russia. All that followed was put upon him, and could not 
be avoided. She rather admires his rejection of the terms of- 
fered at Chatillon; and is moved with his farewell to his legions 
and their eagles at Fontainebleau. She feels like a French- 
woman on the occupation of Paris by foreign conquerors; but 
gives the Emperor Alexander full credit, both for the magnani- 
mity of his conduct as a conqueror, and the generosity of his 
sentiments on the subject of French liberty and independence. 
She is quite satisfied with the declaration made by the King at 
St. Ouen, and even with the charter that followed—though she 
allows that many further provisions were necessary to consoli- 
date the constitution. All this part of the book is written with 
great temperance and reconciling wisdom. She laughs at the 
doctrine of legitimacy.as itis now maintained ; but gives excel- 
lent reasons for preferring an ancient line of princes, and a fixed 
order of succession. Of the Ultras, or unconstitutional - royalists, 
as she calls them, she speaks with a sort of mixed anger and pity ; 
although an unrepressed scorn takes the place of both, when she 
has occasion to mention those members of the party who were 
the abject flatterers of Buonaparte during the period of his power, 
and have but transferred, to the new occupant of the throne, 
the servility to which they had been trained under its late pos- 
sessor. 

* Mais ceux dont on avoit le plus de peine 4 contenir l’indignation 
vertueuse contre le parti de lusurpateur, c’étoient les nobles ou leurs 
adhérens, qui avoient demandé des places 4 ce méme usurpateur pen- 
dant sa puissance, et qui s’en étoient séparés bien nettement le jour de 
sa chute L’enthousiasme pour !a légitimité de tel chambellan de Ma- 
dame mere, ou de telle dame d’atour de Madame sceur, ne connoissoit 
point de bornes ; et certes, nous autres que Buonaparte avoit proscrits 
pendant tout le cours de son régne, nous nous examinions pour savoir 
si nous n’avions pas ¢té ses favoris quand une certaine délicatesse d’ame 
nous obligeoit Ale defendre contre les invectives de ceux qu'il avoit 
eomblés de bienfaits.’ LI. 107. 


Charles II. was recalled to the throne of his ancestors by the 
voice of his people ; .nd yet that throne was shaken, and, with- 
in twenty-five years, overturned by the arbitrary conduct of the 
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restored sovereigns. Louis XVIII. was not recalled by his 
people, but brought in and sat up by foreign conquerors. It 
must therefore be still more necessary for him to guard against 
arbitrary measures, and to take all possible steps to secure the 
attachment of that people whose hostility has so lately proved 
fatal. If he like domestic examples better, he has that of his 
own Henri LV. before him. That great and popular Prince at 
last found it necessary to adopt the religious creed of the great 
majority of his people. Inthe present day, it is at least as ne- 
cessary for a less popular monarch to study and adopt their po- 
litical one. Some of those about him, we have heard, rather 
recommend the example of Ferdinand VII.! But even the 
Ultras, we think, cannot really forget, that Ferdinand, instead of 
having been restored by a foreign force, was dethroned by one; 
that there had been no popular insurrection, and no struggle 
for liberty in Spain; and that, besides the army, he had the 
priesthood on his side, which, in that country, is as omnipotent 
asin France it is insignificant and powerless for any political 
purposes. We cannot now follow Mad. de S. into the profound 
and instructive criticism she makes on the management of af- 
fairs during Buonaparte’s stay at Elba ;—though much of it is 
applicable to a later period—and though we do not remember 
to have met any where with so much truth told in so gentle a 
manner. 

Mad. de S. confirms what we believe all well-informed per- 
sons now admit, that for months before the return of Buonaparte, 
the attempt was expected, and in some measure prepared for—by 
all but the court, and the royalists by whom it was surrounded. 
When the news of his landing was received, they were still too 
foolish to be alarmed ; and, when the friends of liberty said to 
each other, with bitter regret, ‘ There is an end of our liber- 
‘ty if he should succeed—and of our national independence 
‘if he should fail,—the worthy Ultras went about, saying, 
it was the luckiest thing in the world, for they should now get 
properly rid of him; and the King would no longer be vex- 
ed with the fear of a pretender! Mad. de S. treats with deri- 
sion the idea of Buonaparte being sincere in his professions of 
regard to liberty, or his resolution to adhere to the constitution 
proposed to him after his return. She even maintains, that it 
was absurd to propose a free constitution at such a crisis. If 
the nation and the army abandoned the Bourhons, nothing re- 
mained for the nation but to invest the master of that army with 
the dictatorship, and to rise en masse, till their borders were 
freed from the invaders. That they did not doso, only proves 
that they had become indifferent about the country, or that they 
were in their hearts hostile to Buonaparte. Nothing but a feel- 
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ing of this could have made him submit to concessions so alien 
to bis whole character and habits—and the world, says Mad. de 
§., so understood him. ‘ Quand il a prononcé les mots de Lot 
‘et Libert?, ’ Europe s’est rassurée: Elle a senti que ce n’étoit 
« plus son ancien et terrible adversaire.’ 

She passes a magnificent encomium on the military genius 
and exalted character of our Wellington; but says he could 
not have conquered as he did, if the French had been led by 
one who could rally round him the affections of the people as 
well as he could direct their soldiers. She maintains, that af- 
ter the battle, when Buonaparte returned to Paris, he had not the 
least idea of being called upon again to abdicate, but expected 
to obtain from the two chambers the means of renewing or con- 
tinuing the contest. When he found that this was impossible, 
he sunk at once into despair, and resigned himself. without a 
struggle. The selfishness which had guided his whole career, 
disclosed itself in naked deformity in the last acts of his public 
life. He abandoned his army the moment he found that he 
could not lead it immediately against the enemy—and no sooner 
saw his own fate determined, than he gave up all concern for 
that of the unhappy country which his ambition had involved 
in such disasters. He quietly passed by the camp of his war- 
riors on his way to the port by which he was to make his own 
escape—and, by throwing himself into the hands of the Eng- 
lish, endeavoured to obtain for himself the benefit of those 
liberal principles which it had been the business of his life. to 
extirpate and discredit all over the world. 

At this point Mad. de S. terminates somewhat abruptly her 
historical review of the events of the Revolution; and here, our 
readers will be happy to learn, we must stoptoo. There is half 
a volume more of her work, indeed,—and one that cannot be 
supposed the least interesting to us, as it treats chiefly of the 
history, constitution, and society of England. But it is for this 
very reason that we cannot trust ourselves with the examination 
of it. We have every reason certainly to be satisfied with the 
account she gives of us; nor can any thing be more eloquent 
and animating than the view she has presented of the admirable 
mechanism and steady working of our constitution, and of its 
ennobling effects on the character of all who live under it. 
We are willing to believe all this too to be just ; though we are 
eertainly painted en beau. Insome parts, however, we are more” 
shocked at the notions she gives us of the French character; 
than flattered at the contrast exhibited by our own. In men- 
tioning the good reception that gentlemen in opposition to go- 
vernment sometimes mect with in society, and the upright pos- 


ture they contrive to maintain, she says, that nobody here would 
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‘think of condoling with a man for being out of power, or of 
receiving him with less cordiality. She notices also, with a 
very alarming sort of admiration, that she understood when in 
England, that a gentleman of the law had actually refused a 
situation worth 6000/. or 7000/1. a year, merely because he did 
not approve of the ministry by whom it was offered ; and adds, 
that in France,-any man who would refuse a respectable office, 
with a salary of 8000 louis, would certainly be considered as 
fit for Bedlam: And in another place she observes, that it seems 
to be a fundamental maxim in that country, that every man 
must have a place. We confess that we have some difficulty in 
reconciling these incidental intimations with her leading posi- 
tion, that the great majority of the French nation is desirous of 
‘a free constitution, and perfectly fit for and deserving of it. If 
these be the principles, not only upon which they act, but which 
they and their advocates avow, we know no constitution under 
which they can be free; and have no faith in the power of any 
new institutions to counteract that spirit of corruption. by which, 
even where they have existed the longest, their whole virtue is 
consumed. 

With our manners in society she is not quite so well pleased ; 
—though she is kind enough to ascribe our deficiencies to the 
most honourable causes. In commiserating the comparative 
dulness of our social talk, however, has not this philosophic ob- 
server a little overlooked the effects of national tastes and ha- 
bits—and is it not conceivable, at least, that we who are used to 
it, may really have as much satisfaction in our own hum-drum 
way of seeing each other, as our more sprightly neighbours in 
their exquisite assemblies? In all this part of the work, too, 
we think we can perceive the traces rather of ingenious theory 
than of correct observation ; and suspect that a good part of 
the tableau of English society is rather a sort of conjectural 
sketch, than a copy from real life ; or at least that it is a gene- 
ralization from a very few, and not very common examples. 
May we be pardoned too for hinting, that a person of Mad. de 
S.’s great talents and celebrity, is by no means well qualified 
for discovering the true tone and character of English society 
from her own observation; both because she was not likely to 
see it in those smaller and more familiar assemblages in which 
itis seen to the most advantage, and because her presence must 
have hadthe unlucky effect of imposing silence on the modest, 

and tempting the ‘vain and ambitious to unnatural display and 
ostentation. 

With all its fauits, however, the portion of her book which 

we have been obliged to pass over in silence, is well worthy of 
as ample @ notice as we have bestowed on the other parts of it, 
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and would of itself be sufficient to justify us in ascribing to its 
lamented author that perfection of masculine understanding, and 
female grace and acuteness, which are so rarely to be met with 
apart, and never, we believe, were before united. 
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Art. II. Osservazioni Intorno alla Questione sopra la Originalita 
del Poema di Dante. Di F. Cancettieri, Roma, 1814, 


Observations concerning the Question of the Originality of the Poem 
of Dante. By F. Cancevtigri. 


HE limits of a late Number precluded us from entering, 
as fully as we would have wished, into the subject of 
Dante. We resume it the more willingly, from our having 
just received a work, published two or three years ago in Italy, 
but almost unknown in England, having for its object to ascer- 
tain, whether this great poet was an inventor, or an imitator 
only. The continental antiquaries and scholars have eagerly 
laid hold of a manuscript, said to have been discovered about 
the beginning of the present century, and affording evidence, 
according to some persons, that he had borrowed from others 
the whole plan and conception of his wonderful work. The 
question, indeed, is of ancient date; and, long before such 
value had been set upon this manuscript, was so perplexed and 
prolonged, as now to call for definitive elucidation. We trust 
we shall place our readers in a condition to decide it for them- 
selves. 

An extract, or rather a short abstract of an old Vision, writ- 
ten in Latin, appeared in a pamphlet published at Rome in 
1801, with an insinuation, that the primitive model of Dante’s 
poem had at length been discovered, Some reader of new pub- 
lications transmitted the intelligence of this discovery to a Ger- 
man journalist, who received it as of the utmost importance; 
and from him, a writer in a French paper, (the Publiciste of 
July, 1809), transcribed, embellished, and diffused it over all 
Europe, through the medium of his universal language. Hav- 
ing nothing to do with politics, every body received it upon the 
faith of the author of the pamphlet, by whom alone the ald 
manuscript had been read; and it was immediately settled, 
among the wits and critics of the day, that Dante was but the 
versifier of the ideas of others. Mr. Cancellieri, a professed 
black-letter scholar, and animated, no doubt, with a laudable 
zeal for religion as well as literature, published the Vision en- 
fire in 1814, on the return of his Holiness to Rome. He ay 
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companied it with an Italian translation, the whole comprising 
some sixty pages, preceded by twice that number of pages of 
his own remarks. In this ample dissertation, the question, 
however, is merely glanced at ;—and all that its readers can 
make out with certainty is, that the learned author had selected 
this curious subject chiefly to astonish the world by his multi- 
farious erudition, ina book which might have been not inaptly 
entitled—~* De rebus ommebus, et de quibusdam gli.’ It must be 
acknowledged, however, that, amidst the unbounded variety 
of his citations, we meet with sume things which it is agree- 
able to know ; but they have so little to do with Dante, that we 
are really but little beholden to him on the present occasion; 
and have been obliged to refer to many other authorities, in 
order to disentangle ourselves from the perplexities inte which 
be had brought us. 

Mr. Cancellieri apprizes us that there existed two famous Al- 
berics, both monks of Monte-Cassino ;—but he thought it imma- 
terial to add, that the first was one of the few monks to whom 
the civilization of the world is not without obligations—he hav- 
ing, in the midst of the barbarism of the 11th century, written 
treatises upon logic, astronomy, and music.* His works pro- 
bably contributed more to form the mind of Dante, than the 
Visions of the other to form the plan of his poem. 

The latter Alberic was born about the year 1100, soon after 
the death of the former. When in his 9th year, he fell sick, 
and remained in a lethargy for nine days. Whilst in this state, 
a dove appeared to him, and catching him by the hair lifted him 
up to the presence of Saint Peter, who, with two angels, con- 
ducted the child across Purgatory, and, mounting thence from 
planet to planet, transported him into Paradise, there to con- 
template the glory of the blessed. His vision restored him to 
perfect health;—the miraculous cure was published to the 
world ;—the monks received the child at Monte-Cassino ;—and, 
because he repeated his vision tolerably well, and was ofa rich 
family, they devoted him to Saint Benedict, before he had 
reached his 10th year. He lived from that time in constant 
penitence, tasting neither flesh or wine, and never wearing 
shoes; and the monastery had thus the glory of possessing 4 
living saint, who, by his virtue, confirmed the belief that he 
had seen Purgatory and Paradise. 

They took care to have the vision of Alberic feduced to writ- 
ing, first by one of their own lettered brethren, aud, some 
years after, by Alberic himself, assisted by the pen of Peter the 
Deacon, of whom there are yet remaining some historical pieces 
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which occasionally throw light upon the darkness of that age. 
We subjoin what he says of Alberic in his own words.* 

If there existed but this one vision before the time of Dante, 
there might be some ground for presuming, that it suggested to 
him the idea of his poem. But the truth is, that such visions 
abounded from the very earliest ages of Christianity. Saint Cy- 
prian had visions,—Saint Perpetua had visions,—and both, with 
many others, were declared divine by Saint Augustine. The re- 
velations of each turned upon the doctrine which.each thought 
the best for establishing the faith. Accordingly, the creed 
written for the church over which he presided, by Saint Gre- 
eory Thaumaturgus, was dictated to him ina vision by Saint 
John the Evangelist. But the zeal of the early bishops was 
soon replaced by the interested views of their successors. 
About the 10th century, the great object was, to establish the 
doctrine of Purgatory, in which the period of expiation was 
shortened in favour of souls, in proportion to the alms given 
by their heirs to the Church. The monk Alberic describes 
Purgatory with minuteness, and sees Hell only at a distance. 
All those visions, having the same object, resembled each 
other; and whoever will take the trouble to examine the le- 
gends of the saints, and archives of the monasteries, will find 
hundreds, of the same epoch, and the same tenor. It may be 
said, that Dante either profited by all, or none; but, if there 
be any one to which he can be supposed to be indebted more 
than another, it is the vision of an English monk, not named b 
any one that we know, though told circumstantially by Mathew 
Paris.t The English monk, like the Italian, gives no descrip- 
tion of Hell, but, like Dante, describes his Purgatory as a 
mount ;—ihe passage from Purgatory to Paradise, a vast gar- 
den, intersected by delightful woods, as in our poet: Both had 
their visions in the holy week ;--both allot the same punishments 
to the same infamous crimes, with some other points of resem- 
blance, which those who are curious may find in Mathew Paris. 
The vision related by that historian, suffices to give an idea of 





* Tanta usque in hodiernum abstinentia, tanta morum gravitate pollet, ut paygas 
eccatorum perspexisse, et pertimuisse, et gloriam sanctorum vidisse nemo quis du- 
itet: Non enim carnem, non adipem, non vinum, ab illo tempore usque nunc, 

Deo annuente, assumpsit; calciamento nulla penitus tempore utitur; et sic, in 
tanta cordis, ac corporis contritione, et humilitate usque nunc in hodiernum, in hog 
Casinensi cenobio perseverat, ut multa illum que alios laterent vel metuenda, ve} 
desideranda vidisse, etiamsi lingua taceret, vita loqueretur, (De Viris illustr. Ca- 
in 
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all the others; and proves, indeed, that there existed, at that 
time, a systematic style for working, in this way, upon popular 
credulity. The English monk also had his vision immediately 
after a long and dangerous malady, and in a state of lethargy 
and inanition, which lasted nine days, also followed by a mira- 
culous cure. 

It is sufficiently probable, that Dante had read the history of 
Mathew Paris, the historian baving died before the birth of the 
poet; and still more probable, that he had read the vision of 
Alberic. The resemblance which we have pointed out between 
the visions.of the two monks, and the infinity of other visions of 
the same kind, show_that there was then established, in the po- 
pular belief, a sort of Visionary mythology, which Dante adopt- 
ed in the same manner as the mythology of Polytheism had been 
adopted by Homer. Besides, the discovery of the manuscript 
of the Vision of Alberic, about which so much noise has been 
made for the last eighteen years, really took place about a cen- 
tury ago. It is mentioned, but without much stress, by Maz- 
zuchelli, Pelli, and Tiraboschi.* Mr. Bottari was the first who 
confronted it with the poem of Dante, in the year 1753; and the 
vanity which turns the heads of so many erudite persons, when 
they make discoveries to their own infinite surprise, made him 
imagine he had discovered, in Dante, diverse close imitations of 
the manuscript. The following is one of his great instances 
Dante calls the Devil ‘the great worm,’ (Inferno, Cant. 31.), 
and therefore he must have copied from Alberic, who saw ‘a 
great worm that devoured souls.’ Monsignor Bottari was a 
prelate ; the author of the pamphlet is a Benedictine abbot ; Mr. 
Cancellieri is a good Catholic, and all three are antiquarians. 
How has it escaped them, that the Devil is called ‘the serpent’ 
in the Scriptures, and that ‘ worm’ was constantly used for ‘ ser- 
pent’ by the old Italian writers? Shakspeare indeed uses it ip 
the same sense, in ‘ Anthony and Cleopatra ;’ and Johnson, in 
his note upon the passage, adduces a variety of other instances, 
in which the term wassoemployed. Another alleged imitation 
is, that in Purgatory an eagle grasps Dante with his talon, and 
raises him on high, in the same manner as Alberic had been 
caught by the hair, and lifted up by a dove.—Here, too, three 
pious persons have forgotten their Bible. In the two chapters of 
Daniel, retained in the Vulgate, Habakkuk is thus caught and lift- 
ed up by an angel ; and the prophct Ezekiel says, chap. viii. v. 3. 
‘ And he put forth the form of an hand, and took me by a lock 
‘ of mine head, and the spirit lifted me up between the earth and 
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‘the heaven, and brought me in the visions of God.’ _ It is cer- 
tain that ingenuity and erudition will discover resemblances in 
things the most different from each other. In the passage of 
Sterne, which is so beautiful, so original, and so well known, of 
the recording angel washing out the oath with a tear, we doubt 
not that Doctor Ferriar would have detected a plagiarism from 
Alberic, had that ingénious person seen the 18th section of the 
manuscript. We give an abstract of the passage, for the use of 
the Doctor’s next edition. ‘A demon holds a book, in which are 
‘ written the sins of a particular may ; and an angel drops on it, from 
‘a phial, a tear which the sinner had shed in doing a good action ; and 
‘ his sins are washed out.’ 

It is possible that Dante may have taken some ideas here 
and there from the Visions which abounded in his age. There 
are involuntary plagiarisms, which no writer can wholly avoid; 
—for much of what we think and express is but a new com- 
bination of what we have read and heard. But reminiscences 
in great geniuses are sparks that produce a mighty flame ; and if 
Dante, like the monks, employed the machinery of Visions, the 
result only proves, that much of a great writer’s originality may 
consist in attaining his sublime objects by the same means which 
others had employed for mere trifling. He conceived and exe- 
cuted the project of creating the Language and the Poetry of 
a nation—of exposing all the political wounds of his country— 
of teaching the Church and the States of Italy, that the impru- 
dence of the Popes, and the civil wars of the cities, and the 
consequent introduction of foreign arms, must lead to the eter- 
nal slavery and disgrace of the Italians. He raised himself to 
a place among the reformers of morals, the avengers of crimes, 
and the assertors of orthodoxy in religion; and he called to 
his aid Heaven itself, with all its terrors and all its hopes, in 
what was denominated by himself 
‘ the Sacred work, that made 

Both Heaven and Earth copartners in his toil.’ 
Il poema sacro 
Al qual ha posto mano e Cielo e Terra.’ Parad. Cant. 25. 

To explain how he executed his vast design, it appears to us 
indispensable that we should give a slight sketch of the political 
and religious state of Italy at the period when he wrote. 

Robertson has described Europe, in the middle ages, as peo- 
pled with slaves attached to the soil, whe had no consolatiog 
but their Religion: And this indeed was, for many centuries, the 
great instrument of good and of evil even in temporal concerns, 
The feudal lords were restrained only by the fear of Heaven,— 
and the monarch had no army but such as that-military aristo- 
eracy supplied: The canon law was the only. instrument by 
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which justice could oppose force; and that instrument was wield- 
ed only by the clergy. This last circumstance was the chief 
foundation of the great ascendency of the Popes. A strong 
yearning after justice and law instigated the people of Italy to 
become free; and the circumstances of the times were such, 
that for their freedom they were indebted to the Church. Ro- 
bertson, however, as wellas many others, copying after Ma- 
chiavelli, has erroneously ascribed the misfortunes of the suc- 
ceeding generations to the authority usurped over princes by 
Gregory VII. The ill effects of that usurpation were not sen- 
sibly felt in Italy until a much later period; and the truth is, 
that Italian liberty and civilization were greatly promoted by it 
in the first instance; and advanced by rapid strides, from the 
age of Gregory to that of Dante, a period of 200 years. The 
acts of that ambitious Pontiff, however, prolific as they were of 
important consequences to his country, require undoubtedly to 
be kept in view by ail who would understand its history. 

The daring schemes which he conceived and executed in a 
few years, and in his old age, may be saidto have been accom- 
plished by the use of the single word—Excommunication. By 
this talisman, he compelled the sovereigns of his day to acknow- 
ledge, that all the lands in their dominions allotted for the sup- 
port of the clergy, belonged in property to the Pope ;—and our 
England was the first that made the concession: Two Italians 
at that time successively enjoyed the see of Canterbury for near- 
ly forty years.* By this notable device, the Church at once 
acquired a very large portion of all the cultivated lands of Eu- 
rope ; for the monks had very generally employed themselves in 
clearing and cultivating the soil—received large donations from 
potentates and kings-—and had thus become wealthy and pow- 
erful proprietors. By this act of annexation, however, they he- 
came the immediate subjects of the Pope; and a great portion 
of the riches of Europe began, in consequence, to flow in upon 
Italy. 

The next of Gregory’s gigantic measures was, if possible, 
still more bold and important—and this was the absolute pro- 
hibition of marriage to all the orders of the priesthood. He 
had here to struggle with the inclinations of the clergy them- 
selves, and of the Italian clergy in particular. But when the 
difficulty was once overcome, the advantage gained was prodi- 
gious—to the order itself—to the Popedom—and to the coun- 
try which was its seat. The great brotherhood of the Catholic 
clergy, receiving their subsistence directly from the Church— 
exempted from secular jurisdiction, and now loosened from all 
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the ties of natural affection—must have felt themselves but fee- 
bly attached to their respective countries, and looked almost 
exclusively, as they taught their fellow citizens to look, to Rome 
as the place which was to give law to the world. 

The last grand project of Gregory was that of the Crusades,* 
which, though he did not live long enough to carry into exe- 
cution, he left to his successor already matured and digested. 
Then it was that kings became subalterns in command, fighting 
with their subjects in Asia during half a century, under orders 
issued from Rome; and Rome and Italy became, of course, the 
centre of influence and authority. All these advantages, how- 
ever, would have been but of little value, without freedom; and 
of this, also, the sovereign Pontiff happened to be the first dis- 
penser :—for Gregory, in his first experiment of excomaiunica- 
tion, released the Italians from their oath of fealty to the Em- 
peror, who had previously soverned them as vassals. 

It is under these circumstances that we behold, immediately 
after the death of this Pope, and even in his lifetime, the cities 
of Italy suddenly imp-oving in population, wealth and power— 
palaces of independent magistrates rising to view where there 
were before but hxmlets and slaves—and republics starting forth 
as ifout of notking. The holy war had delivered Europe in 
general from the slavery of the soil ;every man who took up arms 
fer the crusade became free; and the labourer in Italy began to 
fill the earth on his own account. The military aristocracies 
and moparchies being employed with their armed forces in dis- 
tant expeditions, had no longer the same oppressive preponder- 
ance at home. The maritime preparations for the crusades 
were undertaken by the cities of Italy—danger nerved the cou- 
rage of every class—and navigation, by opening the exportation 
of manufactures, increased industry, wealth and knowledge. 
Florence, for example, supplied all nations with her woollen 
cloths; and Milan furnished all the arms used by the crusaders, 
and the princes of Europe. The latter city, at that period 
of her liberty, had a population triple what it is at the present 
day. It was said the country was depopulated to supply the 
manufactures inthe towns. But how could so many millions 
have been subsisted without agriculture? It was then that Italy 
crowded every port with her galleys, and every market with her 
merchandise. The wealth thus resulting from commerce, served 
to divide and distribute the property of the land, and to multi- 
ply the number of those interested in maintaining the laws and 
independence of their country. The enormous inequality of 


* This appears by two of bis own letters. See Collect. of Labbeus. 
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fortunes disappeared, and the weight of the capitalists was op- 
posed to the ascendency of the ancient nobles. It was then that 
the people of Pisa became masters of the Belearic, and disco- 
vered the Canary islands—that Genoa was fortified with strong 
walls in the space of two months—that Milan, and other towns 
of Lombardy, having seen their children massacred, their houses 
and churches burned, their habitations rased—and, having been 
reduced to live two years unsheltered in the fields,—resumed 
their arms, routed Frederick Barbarossa, who returned with a 
formidable force, and compelled him to sign the peace of Con- 
stance, acknowledging their independence. 

During all this time, it is true that most of those States were 
engaged in civil wars: But they had arms in their hands; and 
when the common enemy appeared, they knew how to join in 
defending their common liberties. The Italians having thrown 
off the foreign yoke. gave their aid to the Popes, who were con- 
stantly occupied in conflicts with the Emperors ; and the Church 
had thus an interest in favouring independence and democracy. 
But, by degrees, she became tired of usmg the arms of the Ita- 
lian States as her defence, though the salest and most natural 
for her to employ; and, having contributed towards the liberty 
of Italy, thought she had the right to invade¥, Excommuni- 
cations had then been hurled against friends ard enemies, till 
they began to be less formidable; and the Popes adopted ihe 
policy of introducing foreign conquerors, and sharing their coa- 
quests. It was then that they and the kings of France became 
constant and close allies. In the lifetime of Dante, a French 
prince, aided by the Pope, came for the first time into Italy, 
usurping the states of old dynastiesin the name of the Holy 
See—promising liberty, and preaching concord to republics, 
but in fact dividing still more, in order to enslave them. The 
Guelfi professed themselves supporters of the Church, and the 
Gihibelini of the Empire, but without much caring for the one 
orthe other. The true question between them was, whether 
the wealthy citizens or the people should govern the state ; and, 
in the continual danger of foreign invasion, the popular party 
found its interest in attaching itself tothe church and to France 
against Germany, whilst the higher classes were more interested 
in joining the Emperors against the Popes and the French. 
From the political conduct of Dante when a magistrate, it is 
evident that he condemned the madness of both parties: for he 
sent the leaders of both into banishment. But it is also clear 
that-he was more afraid of France than of Germany, and not 
over fond of democracy. 

The true reasoh of his exile was his refusal to receive a 
prince of France sent by Boniface VIII., under the pretext of 
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pacifying their dissentions. After hisexile, he openly embrac- 
ed the Ghibeline party, and composed a Latin treatise, De 
Monarchia, to prove that all the misfortunes of Italy sprang 
from the false doctrine, that the Popes had a right to interfere 
intemporal concerns. France having, at the time, contrived 
that the Popes’should reside at Avignon,. for the purposes of 
more absolute control, and Frenchmen having been successively 
raised to the Holy See, as being more devoted to French inter- 
ests, our poet addressed a letter to the Cardinals from his exile, 
recommending strongly that they should elect an Italian Pope.* 
It was with those views, and under those circumstances, in so 
far as politics were concerned, that he wrote his poem. 

But, notwithstanding the corruption and senseless ambition 
of the Church, and its consequent unpopularity, Religion still 
maintained its primitive influence. The first crusade raised al- 
most all Europe in arms, by an opinion, suddenly diffused, that 
the end of the world and the general judgment were at hand, 
and that the holy war was the sole expiation of sins. These 
enterprises had been abandoned during the lifetime of our poet ; 
but the dread of the end of the world continued to agitate Christ- 
endom for eighty years after his death. Leonardo Aretino, a 
historian known for the extent of his knowledge, and the share 
he had in the affairs of Italy and Europe, was an eyewitness of 
an event which took place in 1400, We shall give his account, 
translated verbatim. 


‘In the midst of the alarms and troubles of the wars, either begun 
or impending between the States of Italy, an extraordinary occur- 
rence took place. All the inhabitants of each state dressed them- 
selves in white. This multitude went forth with extreme devotion. 
They passed to the neighbouring states, humbly craving peace and 
mercy. Their journey lasted usually ten days ; and their food during 
this time was bread and water. None were seen in the towns that 
were not dressed in white. The people went without danger into an 
enemy’s country, whither, a few days before, they would not have 
dared to approach. No one ever thought of betraying another, and 
strangers were never insulted. It was a universal truce tacitly un- 
derstood between all enemies. This lasted for about two months ; 
but its origin is not clear. It was’ confidently affirmed to have come 
down from the Alps into Lombardy, whence it spread with astonish- 
ing rapidity over all Italy. The inhabitants of Lucca were the first 
who came in a body to Florence. Their presence suddenly excited 
an ardent devotion, to such a degree that even those who, at the com- 
mencement, treated this enthusiasm with contempt, were the first to 
change their dress and join the procession, as if they were suddenly 
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impelled by a heavenly inspiration. The people of Florence divided 
themselves into four parties; two of which, consisting of a countless 
multitude of men, women and children, went to Arezzo. The remain- 
ing two took other directions, and wherever they came, the inhabi- 
tants dressed themselves in white, and followed their example. Du- 
ring the two months that this devotion lasted, war was never thought 
of; but no sooner had it passed away, than the people resumed their 
arms, and the previous state of agitation was renewed.’ fret. Hist. 
Flor. b. 12. c. 1. 


Such, in that age, was the force of religion; and Dante, 
therefore, naturally employed its terrors as the most effective 
means of touching the passions of his cotemporaries. But re- 
ligion, in Italy especially, was overgrown with heresies and 
schisms, which often produced the most sanguinary conflicts. 
Saint Francis founded his order about the beginning of the 
13th century; and preached the faith according to the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome, in opposition to the sects which 
the Italian chronicles of that age call Valdesi, Albigesi, Cattari 
and Paterini, but more commonly by the latter name. These 
four sects were all in the main Manicheans. At the same time, 
St. Dominick arrived from Spain, carrying fire and sword 
wherever his opinions were disputed. It was he who founded 
the Inquisition; and was himself the first magister sacri palati, 
an office always held at Rome, even in our owntime, by a Do- 
minican, who examines new books, and decides upon their pub- 
lication. Before the institution of those two orders, the monks 
were almost all of the different rules of St. Benedict, reformed 
by St. Bernard and other abbots. But, being occupied in tilling 
the land, or in perusing manuscripts of ancient authors—in fine, 
never going beyond their convents, unless to become the minis- 
ters of kingdoms, where they sometimes exercised kingly power ; 
their wealth, education, and even pride, rendered them unfit for 
the business of running from place to place, and employing hy- 
pocrisy, impudence and cruelty, in the service of the Popes. 
St. Bernard, by his eloquence and rare talents, exercised great 
influence over kings and pontiffs. He succeeded in firing Europe 
to undertake the crusade; but, to give durability to the opi- 
nions he produced, there was still wanting the pertinacity and 
roguery of the mendicant friars, to exhibit to the people specta- 
cles of humility and privation, and of auto-da-fe. They had 
their convents in towns, and spread themselves over the coun- 
try; whilst the Benedictines were living like great feudal lords 
in their castles. Hence, the Italians carefully make the dis- 
tinction of Monact and Frati. The former were always more 
or less useful to agriculture—remarkable for the luxury in which 
they lived—receiving amongst them only persons of condition 
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for the most part—and each congregation having a sort of mo- 
narchical constitution, of which the abbot was absolute chief. 
The constitution of the Frati was, on the other hand, at all 
times more or less democratic. They have always been med- 
dling with affairs of state, and family affairs— 

© Scire volunt secreta domus atque inde timert.’ 


The Jesuits, who have been lately re-established, are also 
mendicant Frati. Notwithstanding their great wealth, they ob- 
served the form, in order to preserve. the right of begging, by 
sending out their conversi (lay-brothers) with sacks, three or 
four times a year, to beg for their convents. Having been esta- 
blished three centuries later than the others,“they took advan- 
tage of this, to give refinement to the arts, and to avoid the 
faults of those who preceded them. Mathew Paris, who was 
nearly cotemporary with Saint Francis and Saint Dominick, 
has given pictures of their new flocks, which might be taken for 
an abstract of all that has been written from the days of Pascal to 
the present, concerning the Jesuits. ‘ The people,’ says he, ‘ call- 
ed them hypocrites and successors of Antichrist, pseudo-preach-~ 
ers, flatterers and counsellors of kings and princes, despisers and 
supplanters of bishops, violators of royal marriage-beds, prevari- 
cators of confessions, who, wandering over unknown provinces, 
minister to the audacity of sin.’ (ad an. 1256, p. 939, Edit. 1640.) 
It is inconceivable what anascendency was exercised by the Do- 
minicans and Franciscans in thetime of our poet over the passions 
of individuals, the opinions of the people, and the powers of the 
State. The Franciscan, Fra Giovanni di Vicenza, possessed un- 
bounded authority in Lombardy, changing the laws, leading 
townsand provinces in his train ; instigating the civil animosities 
of that unhappy people in obedience to the fatal policy of the 
Popes; and, when harangues and intrigues failed, making him- 
self obeyed by auto-da-fe. By a document published not long 
since by Mr. Marini, it appears that auto-da-fe were multiplied 
by the Dominicans, even beyond the wishes and orders of the 
Court of Rome. It is a brief of Pope Benedict the XI., dated 
the 11th of March, 1304, and addressed to the Inquisitors of 
Padua, ordering them to reserve their iniquitous sentences, and 
to go on with their trade of preaching and burning, in such a 
manner, that the outcries of the people should no longer reach 
hisears. Benedict the XI. was himselfa Dominican ; and per- 
haps wished, like many other sovereigns, to profit by the injus- 
tice of his agents, without appearing to be a party. 

At the very time that these friars were setting the example of 
the most infamous vices, they appear also to have originated the 
most sacrilegious heresies. The Mendicants not only continu- 
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ed to cry up their innumerable antiquated visions, but invented 
new ones still more absurd, which they continued to have reveal. 
ed, sworn to, and believed. The University of Paris was for se. 
veral years agitated, Europe scandalized, and the Vatican occu- 
pied, without knowing how to extricate itself, with a long trial 
of the Dominicans for a singular attempt, aided by a Francis. 
can fanatic, to substitute the prophetic visions of the Abbé 
Joachim, with some supplements of their own, for the New 
Testament. Mathew Paris, either from not being exactly in. 
formed of what was passing abroad, or not daring to state all 
he knew, speaks of this circumstance only in general terms. 
‘They preached,’ says he, ‘ commented, and taught certain no- 
velties, which, as far as they were known, were considered mere 
ravings, and reduced those into a book, which they were pleased 
to style “ the Everlasting Gospel ;”’ with certain other things, of 
which it would not be wise to say too much.’ (Hist. ang. ad an, 
1257.) But he has said quite enough to confirm the discoveries 
subsequently made by writers of every communion, respecting 
this extraordinary fact, and to make known in what state Dante 
found the religion of Europe. The Inquisitors, in the mean time, 
were by no meaus remiss in burning astrologers, and persons 
accused of practising the art of magic, though it sometimes hap- 
pened that an astrologer triumphed over them. Of two co- 
temporaries of Dante, one, Cecco d’Ascoli, was burned by or- 
der of the Dominican Inquisition at Florence;* and the other, 
Pietro d’Abano, who was reputed to be confederate with devils, 
and openly professed astrology, upon being accused at Paris, 
retorted the charge of heresy upon the Dominicans—summon- 
ed them to appear—convicted them of heresy by forty-five spe- 
cial arguments—procured their expulsion and exclusion from 
Paris for a considerable period—and was himself pronounced 
innocent by the Pope at Rome.t The people, however, be- 
lieved in the power of this magician. It is mentioned in the 
chronicles of that age, and still repeated in the villages of Padua, 
that Pietro had seven spirits at his command ; and that when he 
was going to be hanged, he substituted an ass in his place. The 
fact is, that notwithstanding his canonical absolution, Pietro 
had admitted in his writings the influence of the stars upon hu- 
man actions, and denied absolutely the existence of demons.f 


— 











* Gio. Villani, B. 10. Chap. 39. 

+ Michael Savonarola, ad an. 1292, 1299.—Petri Abani conciliator, 
differentia 10. 

t This curious observation was first made by Pico of Mirandola. See 
De rerum Prenotatione, sect. 5. 
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The philosophy of Epicurus had made some progress among 
the higher orders in the age of Dante ; Guido Cavalcauti, his 
intimate friend, was pointed out by the people for his Medita- 
tions against the Existence of God. 

Thus were the grossest abuses of superstition and fanaticism 
mingled with heretical license, uncertainty of opinion, popular 
credulity and atheism ; and, nevertheless, Religion was still the 
great centre around which all the passions and interests of 
mankind revolved. In this singular condition of society, Boni- 
face, in the last year of the 13th century, proclaimed a plenary 
indulgence to all who should make a pilgrimage to Rome. All 
Christendom was accordingly attracted towards the holy city ; 
and, during several weeks, 200,000 foreigners were calculated 
to succeed each other daily* at its gates. To give all possible 
solemnity and effect to the lessons he proposed to inculcate, 
Dante fixed the epoch of his Vision of Divine Justice, in the 
holy week of that year, when all Europe thus went forth to ob- 
tain the remission of sins. 

We have thus endeavoured to fill up some of the lacune in 
the work of Mr. Cancellieri; and trust we have, at the same 
time, negatived many of the trite and visionary conjectures that 
have been hazarded upon the sources whence our poet might 
have derived the idea of his work.t There are, however, 
some recent authors, whose writings are deservedly popular, of 
whose opinions it may be right to say something. Denina has 
gone the length of supposing, that Dante borrowed his plan 
from a masquerade which took place during a public festival at 
Florence, in which devils and damned souls were represented 
as characters. ‘This strange drama was exhibited on a bridge 
over the Arno, which, being made of wood, gave way du- 
ring the show, and closed the scene most tragically.—Now, 
it appears from Villani, that Dante had left Florence two years 
before; and, previously to his departure, had composed the 
seven first cautos of his poem, which were saved by his wife 
when his house was pillaged and destroyed by the faction that 
persecuted him. The manuscript, by Boccacio’s account, was 
sent to him in his exile, in 1302; and the masquerade of ‘ the 
Damned Souls’ was represented in 1304. The truth, therefore, 
is probably the very reverse of Denina’s conjecture,—that the 
idea of the show was suggested to the people of Florence by 





* Maratori, Annali, ad an. 1300. 

} Romance of Guerino—Saint Patrick’s pit—The Juggler who goes 
to Hell—The dream of Hell—The road to Hell—and three Tales of 
the 12th and 13th centuries, to be found in the old French Fabliauz. 
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the beginning of their fellow-citizen’s poem. ‘Tiraboschi and 
Mr. Sismondi, indeed, are both of this opinion; and we may 
add, that, even in 1295, Dante, in his little work, entitled 
‘La Vita Nuova,’ gives distinct hints of the design of his great 
poem. 

Our poet was the pupil of Brunetto Latini, who, ina sort of 
poem, entitled the T'esoretto, supposes himself guided by Ovid 
through the mazes of a forest, in search of the oracles of na- 
ture and philosophy; and from this model it is confidently as. 
serted, that the pupil loses himself in a forest, and takes Virgil 
for his guide. That Mr. Corniani should dilate upon this fine 
discovery, is very natural—for, of all the historians of Italian 
literature, he is the most quackish and the most inept. But it 
is lamentable that it should be repeated with.even more confi- 
dence by Mr. Ginguené. He is ‘astonished, that no Italian 
before Mr. Corniani suspected this to be the origin of Dante’s 
poem ;’—and we are astonished, in our turn, that Mr. Gin- 
guené should not know this suspicion to be as old as the year 
1400. It may be collected, indeed, from the biographical ac- 
count of Dante, by Philip Villani, nephew to the illustrious 
historian of that name; and was advanced more boldly by 
others a few years after, and at a longer interval.* Federigo 
Ubaldini says, in the preface to his edition of the Tesoretto in 
1642—* Aver Dante imitato il Tesoretto di Brunetto Latini.’ 
Mr. Ginguené too, we may say, has been much too favourable iu 
his judgment of the Tesoretto, which is really a very mean and 
scarcely intelligible performance. Though written six hundred 
years ago, we suspect there are but few persons who have read 
itin all that time. Would it be credited, that Count Mazzu- 
chelli, and Father Quadrio, the two Italian writers who have 
most carefully explored the old authors, had but an imperfect 
knowledge of the Tesoretto, even while they were busy disput- 
ing about it? Both writers, misled by the resemblance of 
name, mention it as an abridgment of the Tesoro, which is in 
fact the great work of Brunetto Latini, but has nothing what- 
ever, either in conception or matter, in common with the Te- 
soretto. The Tesoro, besides, is written in French, and in 
prose. Monsignor Fontanini, who is occasionally bewildered 
by his admiration of what is old, calls the Tesoretto—‘ Poesia 
cristiana, nobile e morale.’ Its orthodoxy we do not dispute: 
But, for nobleness, we can see nothing but the reverse. And, 
as to its morality, it consists entirely in a string of maxims, or 
rather proverbs, without imagery, sentiment, or a single spark 








* Vide Lor. Mehus, vita del Traversari, page 153. 
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of animation. It is moreover disfigured by grammatical inac- 
curacies, vulgarisms of phrase, and a great number of words, 
so’obscure, as not to be found even in the dictionary of la 
Crusca. That Academy, which was certainly disposed to do 
full justice to the efforts of*the early Florentine writers, and 
was instituted for the purpose of examining them with more 
care, has characterized the Tesoretto in three words—‘ Poesia 
a foggia di frottola’—(poetry in the trivial ballad style.) 

After all this, we should scarcely have expected to meet with 
a passage like the following in so learned and correct an author 
as Mr. Hallam. ‘ The source from which Dante derived the scheme 
‘and general idea of his poem, has been a subject of inquiry in 
‘Italy. To his original mind, one might have thought the sixth 
‘ Hneid would have sufficed. But it happens, in fact, that he took 
‘his plan, with more direct imitation than we should expect, from 
‘the Tesoretto of his master in philosophical studies, Brunetto La- 
‘tini. This is proved by Mr. Ginguené, B. 2. p. 8.’ Even the au- 
thority is hastily quoted for this hasty opinion: for though it is 
true, that, in the place cited by Mr. Hallam, and elsewhere, the 
French critic has made the assertion here imputed to him, it is 
very remarkable, that, in the succeeding volume, this certainty 
is reduced to probability. Mr. Gingueneé there says only, ‘that 
Dante gave grandeur and poetic colouring to the ideas of his 
master, Brunetto,—if indeed he borrowed any from him; and si- 
milar ideas were not dictated to him by the nature of his subject,’ 
(Vol. II. p. 27). And at last this great discovery dwindles in- 
to a mere possibility; for Mr. Ginguené, in giving some ex- 
tracts from the Tesoretto, is reduced to the avowal, ‘that 
it is at least possible Dante may have profited by it.’ (p. 8.) 
The truth is, that such inaccuracies and inconsistencies are al- 
most inevitable in treating of a foreign literature; and espe- 
cially of a literature so copious and peculiar as the Italian. 
The history of its eminent writers is entangled in the dissen- 
tions of the different provinces—the systems of their different 
schools—their religious opinions, and not unfrequently the po- 
litical interests of their several masters. Hence, in order to 
appreciate the force or the value of their expressions, it is of- 
ten necessary to have an accurate knowledge of the different 
systems of literary education, of manners, of revolutions, of 
governments, and, often, even of the personal character and 
design of each writer. In Italy, too, it should be remember- 
ed, that there has not for centuries been any political freedom, 
and that the people have been studiously kept in ignorance. 
Flattery and satire: have accordingly been chiefly in request— 
while party spirit and imposture have had full play. The num- 
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ber of readers, at the samc time, is so limited, as to consist al- 
most wholly of protegés, patrons and rivals: and the men of 
letters, who might expose imposture, and brihg truth to light, 
have rarely been able to speak without danger. We have already 
observed, that the Jesuits usurped every branch of polite litera- 
ture ; and that, to serve the cause of the Popes, they systematically 
decried Dante, with the other noblest geniuses of Italy. Never- 
theless, the history of the Jesuit Tiraboschi, is (with very few 
exceptions) the constant model of Mr. Ginguené, who in fact 
has done little more than impart a more lively colouring to the 
original design of that learned but prejudiced person. In the 
execution of this humble task, however, he now and then gets 
so bewildered as to be unjust to his model :—for example, he 
actually charges Tiraboschi, ‘ with having confounded the Te- 
soro with the Tesoretto,’ (vol. II. p. 8.) ;—while the fact is, that 
Tiraboschi was the very person who first exposed this blunder 
of Mazzuchelli and Quadrio, to which we have already advert- 
ed. (Storia Lett. vol. IV. lib. 3. c. 5.) The French, however, 
are apt, we suspect, to fall into such perplexities. The Abbé 
de Sades, in his Memoirs of the life of Petrarca, relates of that 
poet—‘ that, to avoid a winter passage ovcr the mountarns be- 
tween Milan and Venice, he postponed his journey,’ &c. (vol. IIT. 
p- 345.) Now, we shall not venture to say what might have 
been the state of that country anterior to the deluge: But of 
this we are certain, that in no author, ancient or modern, al- 
ways excepting M. de Sades, is there the least mention of 
mountains between Milan and Venice—a tract of country so 
flat, as to be called, in the chronicles of the time of Petrarca— 
‘La Valle Lombarda.’—-The key to the whole is, that the 
Abbé had never been in Italy,—and that Mr. Ginguené wrote in 
the same predicament ; having never penetrated beyond Turin, 
where he went as ambassador in the time of the Republic. 
We must not wonder, therefore, if he should now and then 
make a slip—But he might have avoided quoting foreign as 
native authority. ‘Pour ne point alleguer ici’ observes Mr. 
Ginguené (vol. I. p. 25) ‘d’autorités suspectes; c’est encore 
dans les Jtaliens que je puiserais:? And incontinently, he-citesa 
passage of Mr. Andres, who certainly writes in Italian, but is 
a Spaniard !—and, moreover, generally consideved in Italy, as 
neither very well acquainted with its literature, nor very just 
to it. 

The work of Mr. Frederick Seblege!, which has been very 
lately translated into English, is another instance of the ha- 
zards of al! peremptory criticism on the character of foreign 
writers. The German author has entitled his book—‘ Lec- 
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tures on the History of Literature, ancient and modern.’ He is 
graciously pleased to represent Dante as ‘ the greatest of Italian 
and of Christian poets,—but observes, at the same time, that 
‘ the Ghibeline harshness appears in Dante in a form noble and 
dignified. But although it may perhaps do no injury to the 
outward beauty, it certainly mars, in a very considerable de- 
gree, the internal charm of his poetry. His chief defect is, 
ina word, the want of gentle feelings.’ Now, the opinion of 
Mr. Hallam is directly opposite to that of this learned Theban. 
‘In one so highly endowed by nature,’ observes Mr. Hallam, ‘ and 
so consummate by instruction, we may well sympathize with a re- 
sentment which exile and poverty rendered perpetually fresh. But 
the heart of Dante was naturally sensible and even tender ; his poetry 
is full of comparisons from rural life ; and the sincerity of his early 
passion for Beatrice, pierces through the veil of allegory that sur. 
rounds her. But the memory of his injuries pursued him into the 
immensity of eternal light; and, in the company of saints and an- 
gels, his unforgiving spirit darkens at the name of Florence.’ It 
would be presumption in us to determine—between Mr. Schle- 
gel and Mr. Hallam—which has read Dante with more care; 
but the poem itself, we think, affords sufficient evidence that the 
English critic has the truer sense of its character—and is most 
in unison with the soul of the poet, which was fraught even to 
redundance with ‘gentle feelings,’ and poured them out, on every. 
occasion, witha warmth and delicacy perhaps unequalled in any 
other writer. We must however remind even Mr. Hallam, that 
Dante does not always, in his poem,mention his country with re- 
sentment ; and, in his prose work,. ‘Il Convito,’ be remembers 
Florence with the most affectionate tenderness. He styles the 
injustice of his fellow-citizens towards himself, a fault, not a 
crime—and offers up a pathetic prayer, ‘that his bones might 
repose at last in the soft bosom of that land which had nursed 
and borne him to the maturity of his age.’—-We subjoin his 
own words, for the satisfaction of those who are sufliciently 
conversant with Italian to feel the beauty of the original, and 
who will thence readily concur in the truth of our observation. 
* Ahi! piaciuto fosse al Dispensatore dell’ Universo che la cagione 
della mia scusa mai non fosse stata! Che né altri contro me avria fal- 
lato, né io sofferto avrei pena ingiustamente ; pena, dico, d’esilio e di 
poverta, poiché fu piacere dei cittadini della bellissima e famosissima 
figlia di Roma, Fiorenza, di gittarmi fuori del suo dolce seno, nel quale 
nato e nudrito fui fino al colmo della mia vita; e nel quale, con buona 
pace di quella, desidero con tutto il cuore di riposare l’animo stanco, e 
terminare il tempo che mi é dato.’ 

Mr. Schlegel, however, is not the only person who has im- 
puted harshness of soul to Dante. This, indeed, isTa sort of 
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traditional censure, derived from the fastidious critics of the 
Court of Leo X.; for our poet, it must be confessed, was 
seeeses minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum hominum ....... 
ry at est vir bonus, ut melior 
Non alius quisquam, at ingenium ingens. 

It is a distinctive trait in the character of the earlier poets, 
that they continually reveal to us-in their writings the inmost 
feelings and dispositions of their souls. ‘They, as it were, say 
to the reader, 


Tibi nunc, hortante Camené, 
Excutienda damus precordia. 


But, in order to obtain just views of those characteristic feel- 
ings, their poems should be read through and through; whereas 
the generality of critics content themselves with a few popular 
passages, and judge of the rest according to the response of 
some of those oracles, who, like Cardinal Bembo, have had the 
art or the good fortune to make their dicta pass current as 
authority. Dante is, perhaps, the poet most spoken of, and 
least read by foreigners. It may, therefore, be proper to select 
afew passages from the many that might be found in his poem, 
to prove that his heart was as much distinguished for gentleness, 
as for magnanimity and force. 

The haughtiness of demeanour, attributed to him by all the 
writers from Giovanni Villani to the present day, probably is 
not exaggerated. Ie was naturally proud; and when he com- 
pared himself with his cotemporaries, he felt his own superiority, 
and took refuge, as he expresses it himself with so much hap- 
piness— 

Sotto l’usbergo del sentirsi puro. 
Conscience makes me firm : 
The boon companion, who her strong breastplate 
Buckles on him that feels no guilt within, 
And bids him on, and fear not. 
Nevertheless, this inflexibility and pride, melt at once into the 
softest deference and docility, when he meets those who have 
claims upon his gratitude or respect. In conversing with the 
shade of Brunetto Latini, who was damned for a shameful 
crime, he still attends his master with his head bent down— 
Il capo chino 
Tenea, com’ uom che riverente vada— 
Held my head 
Bent down as one who walks in reverent guise. 

We believe it has never been remarked that Dante, who 

makes it a rule, in conversing with all others, to employ the pro- 
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poun tu (thou), uses the pronoun voi (you) in addressing his 
preceptor Brunetto, and his mistress Beatrice. Even Mr. Cary 
has not seized this shade of distinction, and translates 

Sete voi qui, ser Brunetto— 

ayo Sir! Brunetto! 
And art thou here ? 
Our poet: has even carried modesty so far as not to pro- 
nounce his own name; and upon one occasion, when he was 
asked who he was, did not say that he was Dante; but whilst 
he described himself in such a manner as to give an exalted 
opinion of his genius, ascribed all the merit to love, by which 
he was inspired— 
seseeees 20 mi son un, che quando 
Amore spira, noto ; e a quel modo 
Che detta dentro, vo significando. 
Count of me but as one, 

Who am the scribe of Love, that, when Me breathes, 

Take up my pen, and, as he dictates, write. 
Yet when the beloved Beatrice addresses him, as if to reproach 
him with his past life— 

Dante ! 

Non pianger anco, non pianger ancora ; 

Che pianger ti convien per altra spada— 

Dante, weep not ; 

Weep thou not yet ;—behoves thee feel the edge 

Of other sword, and thou shalt weep for that ; 
he writes his own name, lest he should alter or omit a single 
word that fell from the lips of her he loved; yet, even for this, 
he thinks it necessary to excuse himself— 

Quando mi volsi, al suon del nome mio 

Che di necessitd qui si rigistra— 

Turning me at the sound of mine own name 

Which here I am compelled to register. 

This repugnance to occupy his readers with his own particu- 
lar concerns, (a repugnance of which we have certainly no rea- 
son to complain in the authors of the present day), has perhaps 
imposed upon Dante his singular silence respecting his family : 
Whilst he records a variety of domestic anecdotes of almost all 
his acquaintance, and so forcibly paints the miseries of exile, he 
omits one grief the most cruel of all—that of a father without 
a house to shelter, or bread to feed his young and helpless 
children. It is beyond all doubt that he had several sons, and 
that they lived in a state of proscription and distress until the 
period of his death. But, for this fact, we are indebted only to 
the historians. From his own writings it could not be even 
suspected that he was a husband and a father. 
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It is, however, easy to perceive, that he is thinking of his 

family, when he exclaims, that the women of Florence, in older 
times, when purity of morals and civil concord prevailed, were 
not reduced to a life of widowhood whilst their husbands yet 
lived—or obliged to share with them the sufferings of their exile, 
without knowing in what place they should find a grave— 

O fortunate, e ciascuna era certa 

Della sua sepoltura. 

Oh! happy they, 

Each sure of burial in her native land. 

It is not alone in his ‘ comparisons drawn from rural life,’ as 
remarked by Mr. Hallam, but principally in what he says of 
social intercourse, and of the brighter days of his country, that 
we perceive the sensibility and gentleness of his nature. He 
delights in painting the joys of domestic life, of which he pre- 
sents a most affecting picture in the 15th Canto of the Para- 
diso, whence we have taken the verses just quoted. He does 
not lament the loss of innocence and simplicity alone, but also 
of the refined luxury, the courtesy, the chivalrous spirit of gal- 
lantry and love, and the tone of high breeding in society, which 
in Italy, it seems, were then beginning to disappear. 

The ladies and the knights, the toils and ease. 
That witched us into love and courtesy. 

Le donne, i cavalier’, gli affanni e gli agi 
Che ne invogliova amore e cortesia. 

These two lines have such a charm to Italian ears, that Arios- 
to, after having sketched a thousand beginnings for his poem, 
and decided upon an indifferent one enough, which was printed, 
finally rejected them all in the second edition, and substituted 
almost word for word, the verses of Dante, as follows— 

Le donne, i cavalier, Varmi, gli amori 

Le cortesie, Vaudaci imprese, io canto. 
But the slight change which it was necessary to make, destroyed 
the sweet harmony of the original ; and the delicate sentiment 
of regret is wholly lost in the imitation. It is very rarely that 
the same ideas, or the same words, produce the same effect, 
when transplanted from the place into which they first dropped 
from the heart of a man of genius. 

It is curious to see, how little novelty there is, even in the 
most modern of our elegant distresses. Dante, in the begin- 
ning of the 14th century, complains, that commerce having 
suddenly enriched numbers of mere clowns, society was cor- 
rupted and debased by an upstart aristocracy whose insolence 


and profusion had put to flight all courtesy of heart, and re- 
finement of breeding— 
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An upstart multitude, and sudden gain, 
Pride and excess, oh! Florence! have in thee 
Engendered ; so that mow in tears thou mourn’st. 


This is one of the many instances in which our poet mingles 
with stern justice of observation, a sentiment of plaintive ten- 
derness for his country. It will, we believe, be much more for- 
cibly felt by those who understand the original. 


La gente nuova e i subiti guadagni, 
Orgoglio e dismisura han generata, 
Fiorenza, in te! si che tu gid ten piagni. 


He has also the generosity to attribute to others the courtesy 
which was felt with so much nobleness, and expressed with so 
much sweetness by himself. Upon his entrance into Purgatory, 
he meets his friend Casella, a celebrated musician, who died a 
short time before, and whom he deeply lamented.— 


Then one I saw, darting before the rest 

With such fond ardour to embrace me, I 

To do the like was moved: O, shadows vain, 
Except in outward semblance! ‘Thrice my hands 
I clasped behind it ; they as oft returned 

Empty into my breast again: Surprise, 

I need must think, was painted in my looks, 

For that the shadow smiled and backward drew. 
To follow it 1 hastened, but with voice 

Of sweetness, it enjoined me to desist : 

Then who it was I knew, and prayed of it 

To talk with me it would a little pause : 

It answered, ‘“ I'hee as inmy mortal frame 

I loved, so loosed from it I love thee still, 

And therefore pause : but why walkest thou here !”’ 


We shall give neither the sequel nor the original of this dia: 
logue. Even this feeble attempt at translation suffices to show, 
that it was dictated to a delicate mind by nature. At the close 
of their conversation the poet asks his friend to sing. 


ThenI: “ If new laws have not quite destroyed 

Memory and use of that sweet song of love, . 

That whilom all my cares had power to "suage, 

Please thee with it a little to console 

My spirit— 

** Love that discourses in my thoughts.”” He then 

Began, in such soft accents, that within 

The sweetness thrills me yet. 
These lines convey but a dim shadow of the grace and tender 
ness of the original. 


Ed Io: * Se nuova legge non ti toglie 
Memoria o uso a!l’? amoroso canto, 
Che mi solea quetar tutte mie voglie ; 
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Di cio ti piaccia consolare alquanto 
Lanima mia— 
** Amor che nella mente mi ragiona ’’— 
Comincio egli allor si dolcemente 
Che la dolcezza ancor dentro mi suona. 
Dante, in the words ‘amoroso canto,’ asks his ffiend gene. 
rally to sing him some strain that should excite in him feel- 
ings of tenderness and Jove; whilst in Mr. Cary’s translation, 
the words ‘ that song of love,’ seem rather to indicate some 
particular song, and thereby destroy the beauty and delicacy of 
the poet’s idea; for the touch of courteous and gentle feeling 
which he imagines in his friend is, that Casella selects a song 
which Dante had himself written for Beatrice. Thisis not men- 
tioned inthe poem; but we have found the Canzone, of which 
the opening is given here, among his lyric compositions. 
Perhaps we have not correctly seized the acceptation in which 
the words ‘ gentle feelings’ are used by Mr. F. Schlegel. It 
is difficult for people to understand each other through the me- 
dium of a foreign language. We have before us a French 
translation of the Inferno, published a few years since in Lon- 
don, in which the translator complains ‘ of not finding enough 
of episodes in the poem of Dante—and this radical vice of the 
poem, he says, necessarily fatigues the most intrepid reader.’ 
Now, in as much as the whole poem, and particularly the Jnfer- 
no, is a tissue of episodes, we are obliged to conclude that, 
in French literature, the word episode means something very dif- 
ferent from what is generally understood. We have, however, 
too many frightful examples before us, to enter into discussions 
relating to a foreign language. Mr. Ginguené, who has treated 
Italian literature with more zeal and candour, and who was ge- 
nerally better qualified than many who have undertaken the same 
task, is, we regret to repeat, one of those examples. ‘The si: 
mile of Dante (Inf. Cant. 1.) 
E come quei che con lean affannata, 
Uscito fuor del pelago alla riva, 
Si volge all’ acqua perigliosa, e guata, * 
is translated by Mr. Ginguené, ‘Comme un voyageur hors d’haleine, 
deseendu sur le rivage, tourne ses regards vers la mer ov il a couru tant 
de dangers.’ In the original, the question is not about a traveller 
at sea, but about a man who saves himself by swimming. He 
reaches the shore, after having despaired ofescape, and when at 








And as a man with difficult short breath 
Forespent with toiling, ’scaped from sea to shore 
Turns to the perilous wide waste, and stands 
Atgame. (Cary’s translat.) 
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the very last gasp. The words ‘fuor del pelago’ present the 
man to our imagination as if he had been just vomited up by 
the ocean; and the concluding verse places him in that sort of 
stupor which is felt upon passing at once to safety from despair, 
without any intervention of hope. He looks back upon per- 
dition’ with a stare, unconscious how he had escaped it. The 
word ‘ guata’ which ends the stanza and the sentence, presents 
all this, asif by magic, to the imagination of the reader—and 
leaves him in full possession of the image which the poet had 
conjured up by his genius. 

Such observations may appear too minute and particular; 
but it is in things like this, that the peculiar merit of Dante con- 
sists. He condenses all his thoughts and feelings in the facts he 
relates—and expresses himself invariably by images, and those 
images often what the Italian painters call in iscorcio. Even 
his largest groupes are composed of a very few strokes of the 
pencil—and in none does he ever stop to fill up the design with 
minute or successive touches, but passes hastily on through the 
boundless variety of his subject, without once pausing to 
heighten the effect, or even to allow its full developement to 
the emotion he has excited. A single word flung in apparently 
without design, often gives its whole light and character to the 
picture. Thus, in the third Canto of the Purgatorio, the poet 
gazes with fixed eyes upon the shades as they move over the 
mountain. One stands still and addresses him. 

Then of them one began—** Whoe’er thou art 
Who journey’st thus this way, thy visage turn. 
Think if me elsewhere thou hast ever seen.” 
I towards him turned, and with fixed eyes beheld. 
Comely and fair and gentle of aspect 
He seemed ; but on one brow a gash was marked ; 
When humbly I disclaimed to have beheld 
Him ever. ‘* Now behold,” he said ; and showed, 
High on his breast, a wound ; then smiling, spake. 
** 1 am Manfredi.” 
E un di loro incomincié, chiunque’ 

Tu se’, cosi andando volgi ’| viso, 

Pon mente, se di la mi vedesti unque. 
Jo mi volsi ver lui, e guardail fiso, 

Biondo era, e bello, e di gentile aspetto ; 

Ma Vun de’ cigli un colpo avea diviso. 
Quando mi fui umilmente disdetto, 

D’averlo visto mai, el disse: or vedi ; 

E mostrommi una piaga a sommo il petto, 
Poi sorridendo disse: Io son Manfredi. 


Manfredi was the most powerful prince of Italy, and the chief 
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support of the Ghibeline party; and fell on the field of battle in 
the flower of his age. The Pope had his bones dug up and ex. 
posed, in order that they might be ‘washed by the rain, and 
stirred by the nind.’* It is easy to imagine what Dante felt at 
the sight of this ill-fated and youthful hero. We look to finda 
eulogy upon him; but the poet, in his own person, speaks not 
of Manfredi. It is by the single word sorridendo that the reader 
is moved to admiration and to pity. Dante employs but that 
one touch, to express the magnanimity of a hero smiine, whilst 
he shows the wound that arrested him in his career of glory, 
—and discovering, in that smile, his contempt of the vindictive 
fury of his enemies. 

We shall add but one example more, to show the difficulty of 
explaining the beauties of Dante’s composition by any general 
description. The passage we select is from the episode of 
‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ as being most familiar to the English 
reader, both from its own popularity, and from the beautiful 
amplification of it which Mr. Hunt has lately given to the pub- 
lic. Francesca says to the poet, 

Amor, ch’al cor gentil ratto s’apprende, 

Prese costui della bella persona 

Che mi fu tolta; e’ il modo ancor m’ offende 
Amor, ch’a nullo amato amar perdona, 

Mi prese del costui piacer si forte 

Che, come vedi, ancor non m’qbbandone : 
Amor condusse not ad una morte. 

Love, that in gentle heart is quickly learned, 
Entangled him by that fair form, from me 
Ta’en in such cruel sort, as grieves me still ; 
Love, that denial takes from none beloved, 
Caught me with pleasing him so passing well, 
That, as thou see’st, he yet deserts me not ; 
Love brought us to one death. 

The whole history of woman’s love is as highly and complete- 
ly wrought, we think, in these few lines, as that of Juliette in 
the whole tragedy of Shakspeare. Francesca imputes the pas- 
sion her brother-in-law conceived for her, not to depravity, but 
nobleness of heart in him,t and to her own loveliness. With 
a mingled feeling of keen sorrow and complacent naiveté, she 


says she was fair, and that an ignominious death robbed him of 























* Or le bagna la pioggia e muove il vento. 
} The words ‘gentile,’ and ‘gentilezza,’ as used by the best 


writers, from Dante to the present day, denote rather nobleness of 


soul than amiableness-of manners. Gentilezza is a propensity towards 


all that is beautiful and generous; and is the alliance of delicacy of 


sentiment with high courage. Ariosto says, the lion ha il cor gentile 
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her beauty. Sheconfesses that she loved, because she was be- 
loved :—That charm had deluded her :—and she declares, with 
transport, that joy had not abandoned her even in hell. 
piacer si forte 

Che, come vedi, ancor non m’abbandona. ' 
It is thus that Dante unites perspicuity with conciseness—and 
the most naked simplicity with the profoundest observation of 
the heart. Her guilty passion survives its punishment by Hea- 
ven—but without a shade of impiety. How striking is the con- 
trast of her extreme happiness in the midst of torments that can 
never cease; when, resuming her narrative, she looks at her 
lover, and repeats with enthusiasm, 

Questi che mai da me non fia didiso— 
he who ne’er 








From me shall separate.* 
She nevertheless goes on to relieve her brother-in-law from all 
imputation of having seduced her. Alone, and unconscious of 
their danger, they reada love-story together. They gazed up- 
on each other, pale with emotion—but the secret of their mu- 
tual passion never escaped their lips. 
Per piu fiate gli occhi ct sospinse 
Quella lettura, e scolorocci *l viso ; 
Ma solo un punto fu quel che ci vinse. 
Oft-times by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Fled from our altered cheek : But at one point 
Alone we fell. 

We are sorry to say Mr. Cary has not translated those inter- 
esting passages with his usual felicity. The description of two 
happy lovers in the story was the ruinof Francesca. It was the 
romance of Lancilot and Ginevra, wife of Arthur, King of 
FEngland.t 

Quando leggemmo il disiato riso ‘ 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 
Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso 
ba bocca mi bacié tutto tremante. 
When of that smile we read 
The wish’d for smile, so rapturously kissed 
By one so deep in love ; then he, who ne’er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 
All trembling kissed. 





* We think the word questi, in the original, more evidently cqn- 
veys the idea that Francesca, when she used it, turned her eyes towards 
her lover, who was ever by her side. 

{ Dante calls the author ‘-Galeotto ;’ and, in the ‘manuscripts of 

Soccacio, his Decameron is found entitled ‘ Il principe Galeotto ;’ ap- 
parently to apprize the reader of its being a dangerous boek. 
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After this avowal, she hastens to complete the picture with one 
touch which covers-her with confusion. 
Quel giorno piu non vi leggemmo avante. 


That day, 





We read no more! 


She utters not another word !—and yet we fancy her before us, 
with her downcast and glowing looks; whilst her lover stands 
by her side, listening in silence and in tears. Dante, too, who 
had hitherto questioned her, no longer ventures to inquire in 
what manner her husband had put her to death ; but is so over- 
come by pity, that he sinks into a swoon. Nor is this to be con- 
sidered as merely a poetical exaggeration. It is remarked by 
the commentators, that the poet had himself often yielded to the 
force of love, and that the fear of his own damnation probably 
mingled with his compassion for Francesca, in producing this 
excessive emotion. This may be true—but it is but a part of 
the truth. Dante’s whole work, though founded on what may 
be considered as an extravagant fiction, is conversant only with 
real persons. While other poets deal with departed or with 
fabulous heroes, he takes all his characters from among his 
countrymen, his cotemporaries, his hosts, his relatives, his 
friends, and hisenemies. Nor does le seek to disguise them 
under borrowed appellations. He gives, in plain words, the 
name and description and character of all those well known in- 
dividuals. He converses with them—reminds them of their 
former friendship—and still seeks to mingle his sentiments with 
theirs. At the same time, he marks impartially the retribution 
to which he thinks their conduct has entitled them; while, with 
a single mixture of human relenting, he is not prevented by 
their crimes, and consequent punishment in hell, from doing 
them honour—laying open to them his heart, and consoling 
them with his tears. If they had attended to those things, we 
think the commentators might have condescended to mention, 
that Francesca was the daughter of Guido da Polenta, master 
of Ravenna, Dante’s protector and most faithful friend. ‘The 
poet had probably known her when a girl, blooming in innocence 
and beauty under the paternal roof. He must, at least, have 
often heard the father mention his ill-fated child. He must 
therefore have recollected her early happiness, when he beheld 
the spectacle of her eternal torment ; and this we think, is the 
true account of the overwhelming sympathy with which her 
form overpowers him. The episode, too, was written by him 
in the very house in which she was born, and in which he had 
— during the last ten years of his exile, found a constant 
asylum. 
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Boccacio has given an account which greatly mitigates the 
crime of Francesca; and he insinuates, that still further parti- 
culars were known to Dante. He relates that ‘Guido engaged to 
« give his daughter in marriage to Lanciotto, the eldest son of his ene- 
‘my the master of Rimini. Lanciotto, who was hideously deform- 
‘ ed in countenance and figure, foresaw, that if he presented himself 
‘in person, he should be rejected by the lady. He therefore re- 
‘solved to marry her by proxy, and sent, as his representative, his 
‘ younger brother Paolo, the handsomest and most accomplished man 
‘in all Italy. Francesca saw Paolo. arrive, and imagined she beheld 
‘her future husband. That mistake was the commencement of her 
‘passion. The friends of Guido addressed him in strong remonstran- 
* ces and mournful predictions of the dangers to which he exposed a 
‘ daughter, whose high spirit would never brook to be sacrificed with 
‘impunity. But Guido was no longer in a condition to make war ; 
‘and the necessities of the politician overcame the feelings of the 
‘ father.’ * 

Dante abstained from employing any of those circumstances, 
though highly poetical. Ile knew that pathos, by being ex- 
panded over a number of objects, loses of its force. His de- 
sign was to produce, not tragedies, but single scenes ; and Fran- 
cesca, to justify herself, must have criminated her father, and 
thus diminished the affecting magnanimity with which her cha- 
racter is studiously endowed by the poet. 

To record this stain upon the illustrious family of a benefactor 
and a friend, may in our eyes appear indelicate and ungrateful ; 
especially as it may be supposed, from his placing Francesca in 
Hell, that he meant to hold her up to execration. An obser- 
vation which perhaps has not escaped the learned men of Italy, 
but which they have never expressed, from the dread of pro- 
voking the savage bigotry of their priests, explains this point. 
Dante constantly distinguishes between the sins and merits of 
each individual. Divine Justice, in his poem, punishes sin when- 
ever it is actually committed; but human sympathy, or pity, la- 
ments or extenuates the offence, according to the circumstances 
under which it was committed. The poet dispenses censure 
and praise, according to the general qualities of the persons— 
the good or evil they had done their country—the glory or the 
infamy they had left behind them. He, however, carefully ab- 
stains from laying down this maxim in words, whilst he invari- 
ably acts upon it both in the Jnferno and the Purgatorio. In 
the Paradiso, there is plainly no room for its operation. 
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* Opere del Boccacio, vol. V. towards the end. Florence edition. 
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From this principle he has deduced, that those who have 
done neither good or evil in their day, are the most despicable 
ef beings. They are described as 

Questi sciaurati che mai non fur vivi— 
These wretches who ne’er lived. 


He places them between Hell, the abode of the damned, and 
Limbo, the abode of the souls of infants and good men igno- 
rant of the Christian faith; and with singular boldness of opi- 
nion as well as style, he says God’s justice disdains to punish, 
and his mercy disdains to pardon, those who were useless in 
their lives. 

Fama di lor nel mondo esser non lassa, 

Misericordia e Giustizia li sdegna, 

Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarde e passa. 

Fame of them the world hath none, 

Nor suffers. Mercy and Justice scorn them both. 

Speak not of them; but look, and pass them by. 

Among those, he has had the boldness to place Saint Celes- 
tino, who abdicated the pontificate through weakness, and ac- 
quired his titles to canonization in a hermit’s cell. He also 
finds amongst them the angels that in the war of Lucifer against 
God took neither side, and thought only of themselves. 

In those who merited that God should weigh their lives 
against their sins, Dante has gencrally implanted a strong desire 
of celebrity. The prospect of being named by the poet, on his 
return to the living, suspends awhile the sense of their pains. 
Great souls, though expiating the guilt and shamefulness of 
the heaviest sins, entreat him to mention his having seen them. 
This he always promises ; and often, for the purpose of engaging 
them to speak with him more freely, pledges his faith that 
they shall not be forgotten. The shades of those only who in 
their lives were sunk in habitual crime and infamy, conceal 
from him their names. It is in the middle age, between bar- 
barism and refinement, that men most strongly feel this desire 
of having their names preserved from oblivion. The passions, 
at that period, have yet lost no portion:of their vigour, and are 
ruled by impulse rather than by calculation. Man has then 
more difficulties to rouse, and more courage to sustain him; 
and, rather than be checked in his course, will plunge with 
eclat into any gulf that opens in his way. Of this the age of 
Dante furnishes examples scarcely credible in an age like ours, 
in which nothing retains sufficient novelty to make a strong im- 
pression, and the objects of pursuit are so multiplied, that no 
one can excite acommanding interest. It is obvious, however, 
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that the strong passions of less polished times bear men on to 
great virtues—great crimes—great calamities; and thus form 
the characters that are most proper for poetry. Dante had only 
to look round him for characters such asthese. He found them 
already formed for his purpose, without the necessity ofa single 
heightening touch from his own invention. Refinement had 
not yet produced that sameness of individual physiognomy 
in the great mass of a nation. Individual originality, now rare, 
dangerous, ridiculous, and often affected, was then common 
and undisguised. Poetry, in later times, has succeeded in 
catching its shades for the purposes of fine comedy—as in 
the Misanthrope of Moliere ; and of pretty satire—as in Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock. But all that this species of poetry can do, is 
to seize that exterior of character which every age and nation 
decks out after its own fashion; whilst the poetry, whose busi- 
ness is with the human heart, is coeval and coextensive with 
human nature. Pope, accordingly, no sooner lighted, in an 
almost barbarous age, upon a poetical personage, governed 
both in action and in writing by feeling alone, than he pro- 
duced the Epistle of Eloisa, and proved that he had genius. 
Many a woman of that day resembled Eloisa in her misfortunes 
and her love; but they left few, if any, letters behind them. 
Even those of Eloisa have reached us only by their connexion 
with the writings of her lover. At present, the fair sex write 
much more, and perhaps feel as much less; and accordingly, 
our later poets, not finding poetical characters at home, are 
driven to seek for them in Turkey and in Persia;—while the 
Germans explorc the ruins of ‘Teutonic castles—and the Italians 
prudently confine themselves to the mythology of Greece and 
Rome. In fine, when nations are in a semi-barbarous state, 
the passions are their strongest laws: what else they have un- 
der the name of law, is yet without consistency or force. The 
punishment of an injury is left to him who suffered it—and he 
regards vengeance as a duty. Dante concludes one of his 
lyrie pieces with the following sentiment— 
How fair is the honour reaped from revenge ! 
Che bell’ onor s’acquista in far vendetta. 

How strongly does its application to his own poem illustrate 
the character of his age! Though terrified, at every step, by 
the objects which Hell presents to his view, the sentiment of 
vengeance, as a duty, stops him in his course. His eyes are 
fixed upon a shade that seems to shun him. Virgil reminds 
him that they must continue their journey ; and asks the rea- 
son of his delay. Dante answers, ‘1f you knew the reason, you 
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would allow me to remain longer; for in the pit, on which I 
fixed my eyes, I thought I beheld one of my kinsmen.’  ‘ Tru- 
ly,’ rejoins Virgil, ‘I marked him pointing his finger at you, 
with a menacing and haughty air.’ *‘ Oh! my master,’ exclaims 
Dante; ‘ he was killed by an enemy, and his death has not been 
yet revenged by any of those to whom that insult was given; 
and therefore he disdained to speak to me !’* 

From those considerations, which we have been tempted to 
expand perhaps more than was necessary, it is, we think, evi- 
dent, that the episode of Francesca was every way congenial to 
the principles, the poetry, and the affections of Dante, as well 
as to the age in which he lived. To satisfy Divine Justice, he, 
in fact, places her in Hell; but he introduces her in such a 
manner, that human frailty must pity her. Nature had given 
to her character the poetic cast. Her story, he knew, was one 
that could not be concealed ;—and he gave the daughter of his 
friend the celebrity which popular tradition could not bestow. 
The husband of Francesca was living and powerful when Dante 
wrote ; but the fearless vengeance of the poet devotes him to in- 
famy ; and foretells, that his place, named after Cain, among the 
fratricides, awaits him in the very centre of Heil. Indeed, the 
father of Francesca continued to afford protection to Dante, 
and not only attended his remains to the tomb, but composed 
and recited a funeral oration over them. His successors, too, 
defended the Poet’s sepulchre against the power of Charles de 
Valois king of Naples, and the Church—when John the XXI/d 
sent Cardinal Bernardo di Poggetto from Avignon to Ravenna, 
with orders to drag forth the bones of the poet from the repose 
of the grave, that they might be burned, and their ashes scat- 
tered before the wind. This, indeed, is mentioned only by 
Boccacio in the life of Dante; and that piece of biography has 
been generally regarded as a romance. But the fact, we think, 
is completely verified in the works of Bartolo, a celebrated ci- 
vilian, who was living at the time, and alludes to it very dis- 
tinetly in treating of the law de Rejudicandis Reis. (ad cod. |. 1. 
cod. de Rejudic. &c.) 

The celebrity of the episode of Francesca, and the little light 
hitherto thrown upon it has engaged us in a discussion, the un- 
avoidable length of which is an additional proof that a com- 
mentary upon Dante, which should be useful in a historical and 
poetical view, still remains to be executed. We hasten now to 
the close of these desultory observations. But few literary men 
are acquainted with his lyric compositions; and his prose is 
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scarcely ever mentioned. The elegant treatise written by him, 
to prove that in a nation, divided by so many dialects as Italy, 
it must be impossible to adapt the dialect of Florence exclusive- 
ly. was the principal cause of the little value set by the academy 
of La Crusca and its adherents upon the prose of our poet. For 
La Crusca always maintained that the language should not be 
called Italian, or even Tuscan, but Florentine. Nevertheless, 
the literary language of Italy, though founded upon the Tus- 
can, is a distinct language, created by the commonwealth of 
authors, never spoken, but always written ; as Dante had seen 
and foreseen. His own prose is a fine model of forcible and 
simple style, harmonious without studied cadences, and elegant 
without the affected graces of Boccacio and his imitators. We 
venture upon a short specimen, extracted fromthe Convito, up- 
on the subject to which we have alluded. 


‘Siccome non si pud bene manifestare la bellezza d’una donna, 
quando li adornamenti dell’ azzimare e delle vestimenta la fanno pid 
annumerare che essa medesima. Onde chi vuole bene giudicare 
d’una donna, guardi quella, quando solo sua naturale bellezza si sta 
con lei, da tutto accidentale adornamento discompagnata ; Sicome sara 
questo volgare ; nel quale si vedra Vagevolezza delle sue sillabe, 
le proprieta delle sue condizioni, e le orazioni che di lui si fanno :—le 
quali chi bene guardera, vedra essere piene di dolcissima e d’amabilis- 
sima bellezza. 

‘ A perpetuale infamia e depressione degli malvagi uomini d'Italia 
che commendano lo volgare altrui e il loro proprio dispregiano, dico, 
che laloro mossa viene di cinque abominevoli cagioni. La prima, ¢ 
cecita di discrezione. La seconda, maliziata scusazione. La terza, 
cupidita di vanagloria. La quarta, argomento d’invidia. La quinta 
e ultima, vilta d’animo, cio é pusillanimita. E ciascuna di queste reita 
ha si gran setta che pochi con quelliche sieno da essi liberi. Della 
prima si pud cosi ragionare. Siccome la parte sensitiva dell’ anima ha 
1suoi occhi co’ quali apprende la differenza delle cose in quanto elle 
sono di fuori colorate, cosi la parte razionale ha il suo occhio, col quale 
apprende la differenza delle cose ig quanto sono ad alcun fine ordinate, 
e questa é la discrezione. E siccome colui che é cieco degli occhi sen- 
sibili va sempre secondo che gli altri, cosi colui che é cieco del lume 
della discrezione, sempre va nel suo giudizio secondo il grido o diritto 
@falso. Onde qualungue ora lo guidatore é cieco, conviene che esso 
e quello anche cieco che a lui s’appoggia vengano a mal fine. Perd 
éscritto ch’ il cieco al cieco fara guida e cosi caderanno amendue 
nella fossa. Questa guida é stata lungamente contro a nostro volgare 
per le ragioni che di sotto si ragioneranno. Appresso di questa i cie- 
chi sopra notati, che sono quasi infiniti, con la mano in su la spalla 
a questi mentitori sono caduti nella fossa della falsa opinione, della 
quale uscire nonsanno. Dell’ abito di questa luce discretiva massima- 
mente le popolari persone souo orbate, perd che occupate dal prin- 
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cipio della loro vila ad alcuno mestiere, dirizzano si l’animo loro a 
quella persona della necessita che ad altro non intendono. E perd 
che l’abito di virti, si morale come intellettuale, subitamente avere 
non si pud, ma conviene che per usanza s‘acquisti, e elli la loro usan- 
za pongono in alcuna arte, e a discernere l’altre cose non curano, im- 
possibile é a loro discrezione avere. Perché incontra che molte volte 
gridano viva la lor morte e muoja la lor vita, pur che alcuno cominci, 
FE questo é pericolosissimo difetto nella loro cecita. Onde Boezio 
giudica lo popolare gloria vana perche la veda senza discrezione. 
Questi sono da chiamare pecore e non uomini. Che se una pecora si 
gettasse da una ripa di mille passi, tutte le altre l’anderebbono dietro. 
E se una pecora per alcuna cagione al passare d’una strada salta, 
tutte laltre saltano, eziandio nulla veggendo di saltare. E io ne vidi 
gia molte in un pozzo saltare per una che dentro vi salt0, forse cre- 
dendo saltare un muro, non ostante ch’il pastore piangendo e gridando 
con le bracciae col petio dinanzi si parava, La seconda setta contro 
al nostro yolgare si fa per una maliziata scusa. Molti sono che amano 
piu d’essere tenuti maestri, che dessere ; e per fuggire lo contrario 
cio é di non essere tenuti, sempre danno colpa alla materia dell’arte 
apparecchiata, ovvero allo strumento. Siccome il mal fabro biasima 
il ferro appresentato a lui; e lo mal Cetarista biasima la cetra ;—cre- 
dendo dar la colpa del mal coltello e del mal suonare al ferro e alla 
cetra, e levarla a sé. Cosi sono alquanti, e non pochi, che vogliono 
che l’uomo gli tenga dicitori, e per scusarsi del non dire, o dal dire 
male, accusano e incolpano la materia, cio ¢ lo volgare proprio, e com- 
mendano l'altro, lo quale non é€ loro richicsto di fabricare. E chi 
vuole vedere come questo ferro si dee biasimare, guardi che opere ne 
fanno gli buoni e perfetti artefici e conoscera Ja maliziata scusa di cos- 
toro che biasimando lui si credono scusare. Contro questi cotali 
grida Marco Tullio nel principio d’un suo libro che si chiama libro 
del fine de’beni. Perd che al suo tempo biasimavano lo latino romano, 
e commendavano la grammatica Greca. E cosi dico per somiglianti 
cagioni che questi fanno vile lo parlare Italico ; e prezioso quello de’ 
Provenza,’ &c. &c. 

The lyric poetry of Italy was not indeed invented or perfected, 
though greatly improved, by Dante. It is mentioned by him- 
self in his prose works, that ‘lyric composition had been in- 
‘troduced above a century before, by Sicilian poets, into Italy;’ 
from which time it was gradually cultivated, down to Guido 
Cavalcanti, who produced some very fine essays—the finest un- 
tilthose of Dante, who in that kind was, in his turn, surpassed 
by Petrarca. But stillthe germs of all that is most enchanting 
in the strains of Laura’s lover, may be found in the verses which 
had previously celebrated Beatrice.. The following is the open- 


ing of the canzone which his friend Casella so courteously sang 
to him in Purgatory. 
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Amor che nella mente mi ragiona 
Della mia donna si soavemente, 
Move cose di let meco sovente 
Che Vintelletto sovr’ esse disvia : 
Lo suo parlar si dolcemente suona, 
Che anima che l’ode e che lo sente 
Dice ; oh me lassa! ch’ io non son possente 
Di dir quel che odo della donna mia: 


Perché il nostro pensier non ha valore 
Diritrar tutto cid che dice amore. 


One of his sonnets begins with these four exquisite lines,-—to 
which nothing equal can be found in Petrarca in his happiest 
moments. 

Ne gli occhi porta la mia donna amore 
Perche si fa gentil cio ch’ella mira : 
Ognun che passa presso lei, sospira ;— 
E achi saluta fa tremar lo core! 

Unwearied reading, and a profound knowledge of the Italian 
language, and of the rise and progress of Italian civilization, 
are the essential requisites for illustrating the age, the genius, 
and the works of Dante. It requires active and persevering 
industry to ransack libraries, and peruse manuscripts of the 13th 
and 14th centuries, not even yet brought to light. We would 
further recommend, that the age of Dante should be accurately 
distinguished from that of Boccacio and Petrarca. This distinc- 
tion has never been observed in the literary history of Italy; 
and the consequence has been, that notions the most different 
have been confounded with each other. It was about the de- 
cline of Dante’s life that the political constitution of the Italian 
Republics underwent a total and almost universal change, in 
consequence of which a new character was suddenly assumed 
by men, manners, literature, and the church, 

It may be observed, that Dante, notwithstanding the number 
of his biographers, has pot yet had an historian. Among the 
pieces relating to this poet, either unpublished or but little 
known, which we have had occasion to see, is an interesting 
letter which we shall subjoin with the same orthography in 
which it may be read in the Laurentine library at Florence.* 

About the year 1316, the friends of Dante succeeded in ob- 
taining his restoration to his country and his possessions, on 
condition that he should pay a certain sum of money, and, 
entering church, there avow himself guilty, and ask pardon 

















* Those who wish to see the original, may find it in that library, by 
the following references. Pluteum 29, Codix 8, page 123. 
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of the Republic. The following was his answer on the occa. 
sion, to one of his kinsmen, whom he calls ‘ Father,’ because 
perhaps he was an ecclesiastic; or, more probably, because he 
was older than the poet. ‘From your letter, which I received with 
‘due respect and atlection, | observe how much you have at heart 
‘my restorationto my country. I am bound to you the more grate- 
‘ fully, that an exile rarely finds a friend. But, after mature consi- 
“ deration, I must, by my answer, disappoint the wishes of some little 
minds ; and I contide in the judgment to which your impartiality 
and prudence will lead you. Your nephew and mine has written to 
me, what indeed had been mentioned by many other friends, that, 
* by a decree concerning the exiles, | am allowed to return to Florence, 
*-proyided I pay a certainsum of money, and submit to the humiliation 
* of asking and receiving absolution; wherein, my- Father, f see two 
‘ propositions that are ridiculous and impertinent. I speak of the im- 
* pertinence of those who mention such conditions to me; for, in your 
‘letter, dictated by judgment and discretion, there is no such thing. 
* Is such an invitation to return to his country glorious for Dante, after 
* suffering in exile almost fifieen years? Is it thus then they would 
* recompense innocence which all the world knows, and the labour and 
* fatigue of unremitting study? Far from the man who is familiar with 
‘ philosophy, be the senseless baseness of a heart of earth, that could 
‘do like alittle sciolist, and imitate the infamy of some others, by of- 
* fering himself up as it were inchains. Far from the man who cries 
* aloud for justice, this compromise, by his money, with his persecu- 
‘tors. No, my Father, this is not the way that shall lead me back to 
‘my country. But! shall return with hasty steps, if you or any other 
‘can open to me a way that shall not derogate from the fame and honour 
‘of Dante ; but if by no such way Florence can be entered, then Flo- 
‘rence I shall never enter. What! shall Il not every where enjoy 
‘ the sight of the sun and stars? and may | not seek and contemplate, 
‘ in every corner of the earth under the conopy of heaven, consoling 
‘ and delightful truth, without first rendering myself inglorious, nay in- 
‘famous, to the people and republic of Florence? Bread, I hope, will 
* not fail me.”* 


‘ 
‘ 


‘ 




















* Inlicteris vestris et reverentia debita et affectione receptis, quam 
repatriatio mea cure sit vobis ex animo. grata mente, ac diligenti 
animaversione concepi, etenim tanto me districtius obligastis, quanto 
rarius exules invenire amicos contingit. ad illam vero significata re- 
spondeo : et si non eatenus qualiter forsam pusillanimitas appeteret 
aliquorum, ut sub examine vestri consilii ante Judicium, affectuose 
deposco. ecce igitur quod per licteras vestri mei: que nepotis, nec- 
non «liorum quamplurium amicorum significatum est mihi. per ordi- 
namentum nuper factum Florentie super absolutione bannitorum. 
quod si solvere vellem certam pecunie quantitatem, vellemque pati 
notam oblationts et absolvi possem et redire at presens. in quo qui- 
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Yet bread often did fail him, Every reader of his works must 
know by heart the prediction addressed to him by the shade of 
his ancestor in Paradise. (Parad. Cant. 17.) ‘Thou shalt prove 
‘ how salt is the taste of the bread of others, and how hard the 
‘ road is going up and down the stairs of others.’ But there is an- 
other passage in which, with designed obscurity, and a strength 
of expression and feeling which makes the reader tremble, he 
discovers an exact portrait of himself ina man who, stripping his 
visage of all shame, and, trembling in his very vitals, places himself in 
the public nay, and stretches out Mis hand for charity.* It was by 
such sacritices he preserved his principles and sustained the mag- 
nanimity of bis character. 
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puis volume has never, we understand, been published ; and 

it is accompanied by no preface or notice which might lead 
the reader to a knowledge, either of the author, or of the grounds 
for believing in the authenticity of its contents. But having ac- 
cidentally obtained a copy, and been informed at the same time 
of its history, we feel justified in giving our readers an account 
of it. which there is no reason for believing will prove offensive 
in any quarter. 























dem duo ridenda et male perconciliata sunt. Pater, dico male per- 
conciliata per illos qui tali expresserunt: nam vestre litere discretius 
et consultius clausulate nicil de talibus continebant. estne ista revoca- 
tio gloriosa qua d. all. (i. e. Dantes ALLicHERIUS) revocatur ad 
patriam per trilustrium fere perpessus exilium? hecne meruit con- 
scientia manifesta quyibuslibet? hec sudor et labor continuatus in 
studiis ? absit a viro philosophie domestico temeraria terrenni cordis 
humilitas, ut more cujusdam cioli et aliorum infamiam quasi vinctus 
ipse se patiatur offerri. absit a viro predicante Justitiam, ut perpes- 
sus injuriam inferentibus. velud benemerentibus, pecuniam suam sol- 
vat. non est hec via redeundi ad patriam, Pater mi, sed si alia per 
vos, aut deinde per alios invenietur que fame d. (Dantis) que onori 
non deroget, illam non lentis passibus acceptabo. quod si per nul 
lam talem Florentia introitur, nunquam Florentiam introibo. quid 
ni! nonne solis astrorumque specula ubique conspiciam ? nonne dul- 
cissimas veritates potero speculari ubique sub celo, ni prius inglorium, 
imo ignominiosum populo, Florentineque civitati me reddam? quip+ 
pe panis non deficiet. 
* See Purgat, Cant. 11, towards the end. 
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The editor and compiler is Mr. Quintin Crawford, a very re- 
spectable gentleman, of a Scotch family, but who has long been 
settled at Paris, where he is alike known for his hospitality and 
for the elegance of his literary jeisure. Having become possess, 
ed of the original papers, which form the groundwork of this 
volume, he appears to have justly thought that the press furnishy 
ed the best means of preserving them; and we trust that he will 
be further prevailed upon to allow the public at large access to 
them. Some of them are indeed curious and interesting, ina 
high degree to the lovers of Literary History. Those tracts 
which are not expressly stated to be the productions of others, 
we presume are written by Mr. Crawford himself. 

The first piece relates to Abelard and Eloisa,and the Paraclete. 
It consists of two modern letters upon the story of those unfor- 
tunate persons, written by a person whom Mr. Crawford praises 
highly as a sound and sagacious critic, but does not name ; and 
of two ancient epistles from Petrus Venerabilis, Abbot of Cluni, 
to Eloisa, together with a catalogue and short account of all the 
Abbesses of the Paraclete, to the number of twenty-nine, justly 
regarded by the editor us only interesting to the families from 
which those holy persons sprung, and a few Papal Bulls respect- 
ing the same establishment. The author of the two critical let- 
ters, rather triumphs a little too much over his unfortunate pre- 
decessors—upon his superior felicity and discernment in the rec- 
tification of certain points of much antiquarian importance, 
chiefly connected with the grand matter of dates: But this is by 
immemorial usage the undoubted right of all critics and anti- 
quaries; and we must allow him the praise of adding consider- 
ably to the knowledge hitherto possessed on the subject. ‘he 
common story, indeed, of Abelard being employed as a tutor 
to Eloisa, and his being punished as soon as her uncle knew 
of her dishonour, is exceedingly remote from the truth. It is 
well known that Abelard was a person of the very highest emi- 
nence in philosophy 4nd all the literature of his age ;—that he 
became enamoured of Eloisa, and tempted the avarice of the 
old Canon, Hubert, with whom she lived, by offering hima 
large board on condition of bis taking him into the house ;— 
that the Canon added to the bargain, the further obligation of 
instructing his niece ;—and that upon her proving with child, 
they both made their escape, she lying-in at his sister’s, and he 
soon after returning—apparently without any loss of respect— 
to prosecute his studies, and continue his school of philosophy. 

Our author fixes the date of her delivery in the year 1118, when 
she was eighteen, and he thirty-eight years old. He soon found 
means to appease Hubert, by promising marriage ; but Eloisa, 
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(as we know from one of those exquisite letters which Pope has 
imitated),* in a fit of romantic attachment, refused to be any 
thing more (or less) than his mistress,—and would not listen toa 
project which, according to the customs of the age, would have 
put an end to the principal occupation of his life. A secret mar- 
riage was then agreed upon, to satisfy the uncle, with whom she 
continued to reside ; while the lover pursued his ordinary occu- 
pations—seeing her very seldom. At length some worthy nuns 
began to gossip, and to complain of the reverend canon’s com- 
plaisance. He assured them of the marriage, which the lovers 
denied ; and this produced a quarrel with Hubert, and a second 
elopement of his niece. Our author judiciously suggests, that 
the extreme unwillingness of Abelard to terminate all their diffi- 
culties by a public marriage, and his suffering Eloisa to sacri- 
fice herself for his advantage, may show that (as not unfrequently 
happens in such attachments) there was more love on her side 
than on his. The catastrophe followed in all probability soon 
after the second elopement ; and five persons were engaged in 
it, beside Hubert and a treacherous servant of Abelard’s. Of 
these, only one and the servant were taken; they suffered by the 
lex talionis, and had their eyes put out besides; and Hubert’s 
goods were confiscated to the Church. 

i Abelard, resolving now to retire from the world, made his un-- 
fortunate mistress do the same ; though she seems not to have 
finally made up her mind for two years. She took the veil in 
1122, at Argenteuil, after the usual noviciate of a year; and he 
soon after professed at St. Denis. Being of a turbulent, austere, 
and even quarrelsome disposition, he could not remain Jong in 
this fraternity, but retired to a wild forest, near Nagent-sur-Seine, 
where he founded the Paraclete, sometime between 1128 and 
1130. Although, at first, he had only a log-house for a chapel, 
and a few miserable huts for habitations, his great fame attracted 
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* The closeness of the imitation in many places approaches to trans 
lation.—Wharton has cited part of the original of the celebrated pas- 
sage alluded to in the text ; but he has stopt short where the resem- 
blance becomes gtrongest.—‘ Etsi uxoris nomen sanctius et validius 
videtur, dulcius mi semper extitit Amice vocabulum, aut si non in- 
digneris, Concubine vel Scorti. Deum testem invoco, si me Augustus, 
universo presidens mundo, matrimonii honore dignaretur, totumque 
mihi crbem contirmaret in perpetuo presidendum, charius mihi et dig- 
nius mihi videtur tua dici Meretrix quam illius Imperatrix.. Many of 
the amplifications of Pope upon the various parts of the original are to 
be found in the Count Bussy Rabutin’s publication of the Letters, and 
in the Histoire d’Helvise et d’Abeilard, Hague, 1693—if we may judge 
from the citations in Bayle. 
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scholars, who flocked around him, and led the life of hermits, 
to receive his instructions. In this situation, he was chosen 
Abbot of St. Gildas de Ruyr, whither he immediately repaired, 
Meantime Eloisa’s convent was dissolved, by the appropriation 
of its lands to another house ; and Abelard invited her to be- 
come Abbess of the Paraclete, where she established herself 
with some other refugees, among whom were two nieces of his. 
At St. Gildas, to which he returned as soon as he had put Eloisa 
in possession of the Paraclete, he, as usual, quarrelled with his 
monks: his misfortunes, indeed, seem to have soured his temper, 
naturally irritable. Peter of Cluni afforded him a retreat ; and 
he died in that monastery, of a cutaneous disease, in April, 
1142, at the age of sixty-three. Elvisa survived him twenty 
years, and died at the same age. Their only child, who, from 
his extraordinary beauty, was named Astrolabe, took orders, 
obtained a canonry through the interest of the good Abbot of 
Cluni, and survived his father ; but has left no further traces of 
himself in history. Some of Eloisa’s letters speak of her 
anxiety for his advancement in the Church, with her character- 
istic earnestness and warmth of affection. 

The remains of Abelard were transported to the Paraclete by 
Eloisa’s desire, and she was herself buried in the same coffin. 
The bones were afterwards separated, but in 1779 they were 
again united; and, in opening the coffins, it was then observed 
that Abelard’s bones were reduced to dust, except the skull, 
which was of an extraordinary thickness; that Eloisa’s were 
much better preserved ; that her skull was also peculiarly thick, 
and the teeth of a beautiful whiteness. These remains were, 
during the Kevolution, carried to Paris, and were, till lately, in 
the Museum of Ancient Monuments ; but the piety of the restored 
government has consigned them to a more consecrated place in 
the cemetery of Pere Lachaise. The following account of the 
Paraclete, when visited by our author, may interest the curious 
reader; but we give it as an example of better regulations than 
are usually to be found in such establishments ; and we may add, 
that the narrative confirms an opinion entertained by many, that 
such cloisters might, under proper management, be productive 
of excellent effects, even in our times, provided voluntary resi- 
dence could be reconciled with the infirinities of the human 
temper. The reader will perceive, that some particulars are 
quite at variance with the account of a similar excursion given 
in the Annual Register for 1768,—for instance, the statement in 


the latter, that none of the inhabitants seemed to know any thing. 


about the founders, or their adventures. 


‘En entrant dans le parloir ou salle de compagnie de labbesse, 
les yeux sont frappés par plusieurs portraits gravés d’Abeillard et 
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d’Heloise ; elle les a sur sa tabatiere et dans toutes les piéces de son 
appartement, méme au chevet de son lit. J°entrai dans plusieurs 
cellules des religieuses, ob les mémes portraits dominent parmi les 
crucifix et les reliques. Le Paraclet est, je croix, dans le monde, 
unique convent ou les plaisirs et les malheurs de deux amans soient 
un sujet continuel de reflexions et de discours. 

‘Le monaster est chef d’ordre, soumis ala regle de St. Benoit, 
qui ne prescrit aucune austerité, et qui fit d’ailleurs adoucie par les 
modifications qu’y apportat Abeillard. Les religieuses sont propre- 
ment et commodement logées, les murs bien blanchis, les parquets et 
les meubles d’un travail “assez grossier, mais cirés avec le méme soin 
que la plus belle marqueterie. Les lits m’ont paru bons ; on les gar- 
nit été des rideaux de toile de coton blanche ; et ’hiver, de serge 
bleue. Les religieuses sont bien nourries, portent des chemises de 
toile quand elles les preferent 4 celles de laine, se couchent 4 huit 
ou neuf heures, se levent 4 quatre heures du matin en été, et a six 
heures en hiver, et ont en tout cinque ou six heures d’offices, a dif- 
ferentes époques de la journée. Le vétement des religieuses, sem 
blable dit-on 4 celui que portoit Heloise, est assez agreable ; et 
quoiqu’elles aient la téte rasée, leur genre de coiffure ne deplait pas. 

‘ Lorsqu’une fille se presente pour étre regue au Paraclet, elle 
commence selon l’usage par un noviciat ; aprés lequel on l’exhorte 4 
bien consulter sa vocation ; et afin de lui donner une idée infiniment 
juste du-monde qu’elle veut quitter, on lui en fait, autant qu’on le 
peut dans ce lieu, eprouver tous les agremens. D’abord on la laisse 
promener, autant qu’il lui plait, dans une garenne voisine du con- 
vent. L’abbesse la mene diner chez le curé d’Avant, village 4 une 
lieue du Paraclet, et qui leur fait la meilleure chere qu’il peut. C’est 
de ce curé lui-méme que je tiens ces details qu’il me les raconta en ri- 
ant. Quand la novice a ainsi passé le terme de son noviciat, si sa voca- 
tion se soutient, on l’admet a faire profession, et a prononcer les yoeux. 
Ces victimes volontaires ne m’ont paru ni tristes ni farouches.’ 


Our author adds, that the tradition of the place is not very 
favourable to the amenity of Eloisa’s temper and manners in 
her retreat, however exalted a notion it may give of the charms 
of her conversation—charms to which al] accounts bear wit- 
ness; and, indeed, the remains of her correspondence them- 
selves impress us with an extraordinary sense of her merits. 
The best judges, as is here remarked, have given to her style the 
preference over that of her friend and master, for purity and 
natural grace. Her temper, like his, was in all likelihood af- 
fected by their calamities. 

The letters of Peter of Cluni are curious specimens of monk- 
ish correspondence. They are translated from the Latin, and 
begin, “Peter, humble Abbot of Cluni, wishes the eternal life 
which God has promised those who love him, to the venerable 
Abbess Eloisa, his very dear sister in Jesus Christ.”” He ex- 
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presses the greatest admiration of her, and the most entire de- 
votion to her service ; but his holy gallantry is of a very differ- 
ent complexion from Abelard’s,—for it is the graces of the spirit 
alone that he has in contemplation. He appears to have made 
a visit to the Paraclete, and to have returned impressed with a 
wonderful reverence for her sanctity and talents.* We know 
hot, however, if the minute particulars respecting Abelard, 
which he details in one of the letters, are wholly due to pious 
enthusiasm. The good abbot probably felt, that he could not 
more acceptably serve his venerable sister than by dwelling on 
a subject so dear to the woman as well as the nun. 

‘ La Providence qui dispose de tout avec sagesse, en nous refusant 
eette faveur (viz. qu’Heloise fat de l’ordre de Cluni), nous en a ac- 
cordé une semblable, en nous envoyant un autre vous-méme ; c'est 
assez designer le Maitre,t ce grand sectateur de la philosophie de 
Jesus-Christ. J’ai incessamment son nom 4 la bouche, et toujours je 
le prononce avec un nouveau respect. La divine Providence lavoit 
conduit A Cluni dans les derniers années de sa vie ; c’est le plus pre- 
cieux present qu’elle pouvoit nous faire. Il me faudroit un long dis- 
cours pour vous rendre l’impression qu’a faite sur tous nos fréres sa 
conduite aussi humble qu’ediiiante : Non, je ne crois pas avoir un son 
semblable en humilité, tant pour les vétemens que pour le maintien ; 


je Pobligeois 4 tenir le premier rang parmi notre nombreuse commu 


nauté, et il paroissoit le dernier de tous par la pauvreté de son habit 
Dans les processions comme il marchoit devant moi, suivant la cou- 
tume, j’admirois comment un homme d’une si grande reputation pou- 
voit s’abaisser dela sorte et se mépriser lui’méme. Il observoit dans 
la nourriture et dans tous les besoins du corps la méme simplicité que 
dans ses habits, et condamnoit par ses discours et par son exemple, 
non-seulement le superflu, mais tout-ce qui n’est pas absolument ne- 
cessaire. Il lisoit souvent, prioit beaucoup, gardoit un silence per- 
petuel, si ce n’est quand il étoit forcé de parler, ou dans les confe- 
rences, ou dans les sermons qu’il faisoit Ala communauté. II offroit 
frequemment le sacrifice, et méme presque tous les jours, depuis que 
par mes lettres et par mes sollicitations il avoit été reconcilié avec le 
Saint-Siége. Que dirai je davantage? Son esprit, son coeur, toutes 
ses facultés etoient occupées de la meditation. ou de l’éxposition et 
de l’enseignement des verités de la religion ou de la philosophie.’ 





—— 
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* It is remarkable, that her person is by no means spoken of in rap- 
tures by him who should have prized it most highly. ‘ Cum per 
faciem non esset infima, per abundantiam litterarum erat suprema,” 
says Abelard himself, 

t lt was thus that Abelard was always named by the singular vene- 
ration of the age in which he lived, notwithstanding the broils in which 
his temper involved bim 
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He then describes his having been removed when he fell il), 
for a change of air, to the neighbourhood of Chalons. His ma- 
lady increased; but he continued the same holy life; and, at 
last, yielded up his breath in the midst of pious men, and in the 
performance of devout offices. ‘Avec quelle pieté’ (adds the 
good Abbot), ‘avec quels sentimens de religion il fit d’abord sa 
confession de foi, puis celle de ses péchés! Avec quelle sainte avi- 
dité il regut le saint viatique! Avec quelle foi il a recommandé 
a notre Seigneur son ame et son corps! Il y a eu autant de te- 
moins de ces pieux sentimens, qu’il y a de religieux dans le mo- 
nastére de Saint Marcel. Ainsi (he concludes) termina sa car- 
riere ce fameux Doctuer. qui du haut de sa chaire a fait retentir 
sa voix jusqu’aux extremités de la terre.’ We trust it may not 
be deemed a crime in the courts of romance, if we add, that this 
distinguished sage and gallant, in pvint of fact, died of the itch 
or mange. ‘ Plus solito scabie et quibusdam corporis infirmita- 
tibus gravabatur,’ says the account in his works. It is remark- 
able, that no notice is taken of Astrolabe by Bayle ;—Moreri 
makes mention of him. 

The next of these pieces is a dissertation apparently by the 
editor himself, upon that questio vexata the Man m the Iron 
Mask. All the evidence upon this subject is collected, and the 

different opinions are stated and discussed. Among these, one 
is truly astonished to find, that one so absurd as the conjecture 
of its being the Duke of Monmouth could have found a single 
supporter among men of any pretensions to historical know- 
ledge ; for none but the class of literary men, of course, ever 
took part in this controversy. The prisoner was detained in 
custody from 1661 till the time of his death in 1703; while Mon- 
mouth was going about in the English court and army till 1685, 
when he was publicly executed in London; and, supposing the 
difficulty of the date to be got over, what possible reason could 
the French Court have for confining him in order to secure the 
tranquillity of England and strengthen the title of King William 
and Queen Anne, with both of whom France was at war,—with 
the latter, indeed, at the moment of the prisoner’s death?— 
Common sense rejects some of the other explanations as plainly 
as the most ordinary historical knowledge does the supposition 
ef Monmouth. Thus, who can listen to the notion of a certain 
Duc de Beaufort second son of the Duc de Vendome, a bastard 
of Henry IV. by the celebrated Gabrielle? Still more ridiculous 
is the fancy broached by Mr. Dutens in his Correspondance In- 
terceptée, that it was a minister of the Duke of Mantua, who 
had shown great skill in negotiations against the French interests, 
and,whom, on that account, the French ambassador carried off, 
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having invited him to ashooting party. It is manifest that such 
theories would be absurd in the highest degree, even if support- 
ed by the most plausible appearances of external evidence ; be- 
cause nothing can overcome the incredibility of the Court tak- 
ing the steps known to have been pursued towards this unhappy 
personage, without some adequate motive ;—and that can only 
be found in the supposition of his having been a man of such 
importance as to create extreme alarm to the Government. All 
the probabilities are certainly in favour of his being a brother of 
Louis XIV., so like him that his resemblance would have made 
the dangerous disclosure. But whether he was a twin brother 
legitimately born, or an adulterous child of Anne of Austria, 
or her natural son born so soon after Louis XIII’s death as to 
render his legitimacy possible, we can have no means of decid- 
ing. Our author inclines towards the last opinion. The solu- 
tion of the question is not of very high importance: But it is 
of great moment to reflect on the state of a country subject toa 
government like that which could with impunity shut up in dis- 
tant dungeons, and afterwards in the heart of its metropolis, dur- 
ing a period of above forty years, an individual so distinguished, 
that his jailor, always a person of high rank and trust, served 
him with his own hands; that during so long a time this victim 
should have been compelled to hide his face* on pain of instant 
death, which the guard had orders to inflict by firing on him 
when he went to mass if he showed himself; that no public 
mention should ever have been made of the incident, until Vol- 
taire, many years afterwards, told the story; that though many 
persons saw acts of violence committed in securing him, the sub- 
ject should have so long been confined to whispers; and that se- 
veral persons should have been found dead suddenly, after acci- 
dentally being placed in situations where they might have made 
the important discovery. This is the state of things to which 
many of our wise politicians bid us cast our eyes as tranquil and 
happy; this is the kind of government which is deemed by them 
as far preferable to any change, and most of all to the change 
effected by the Revoluticn. 

This dissertation upon the Iron Mask is followed by a num- 
ber of short pieces, containing anecdotes and reflections upon 
various political and historical subjects. There is none of these 
tracts that require particular attention, unless it be one upon 
the fortunes amassed by Ministers of State in France. An exact 
calculation makes the sums got and spent by Cardinal Mazarin 
during his administration, including his buildings, foundations, 








* The mask was not of iron, but of black velvet clasped with steel 
and a hinge, by means of which he could eat. 
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portions to relations, and money left to his heirs, amount to the 
enormous sum of 8,333,333/. Sterling, (two hundred millions of 
livres.) Dubois, at his death, enjoyed an income of about 110,000J. 
a year, in which our author includes a pension of 40,0001. from 
England, which he appears, we know not upon what authori- 
ty, to think was unquestionably paid to this profligate wretch. 
How nobly does Fleury appear among such scenes of rapacity, 
confining himself to 5000/. a year, with all the revenues of the 
State and Church at his disposal during a long and prosperous 
ministry! Itseems even the virtuous Sully had above 30,0001. 
a year, in places and church preferment held by him notwith- 
standing his being a protestant; a sum equal to 60 or 70,000/. 
in the present day. Colbert, from the many high offices united 
in his person, is reckoned to have had nearly as much; beside 
the large sums which he occasionally received from the King, and 
which were equal to his other appointments. Le Tellier and 
Louvois had revenues and emoluments upon the same enormous 
scale; and our author estimates the gains of five ministers includ- 
ing Colbert, during forty-two years of Louis XIV.’s reign, at 
two hundred millions. These men are above all suspicion of 
having owed their fortune to peculation or illegal exactions ; 
but the result is, that they and Mazarin together, received from 
the people of France for their ministerial services about seven- 
teen millions sterling, being a sum equivalent perhaps to fifty mil- 
lions in this country and at the present day. A cardinal who had 
no legitimate family whose inheritance could gratify his vanity, 
might now and then seek to perpetuate his name by endowments 
of a charitable and religious kind; but laymen spent the sums 
thus obtained in the usual ways. Thus, Louvois spent above 
half a million upon a house. It is probable that Milton may 
have had these things in his eye, rather than what he saw at home, 
when he said that the trappings of a monarchy would suffice to 
set up acommonwealth. It seems, however, that such gains 
were reserved for the Prime Minister ;—in Louis XV.’s reign, 
at least, we find the salary of Secretary of State only about 
6000/. a year, and those of Comptroller-General, Chancellor, and 
Keeper of the Seals, at from 55001. to 6500/. 

We now come to the last, the longest, and by far the most 
curious of these miscellaneous pieces. It is a kind of irregular 
Journal kept by a certain Madame du Hausset, femme-de-cham 
bre of the celebrated Madame Pompadour, and occupies about 
170 pages of this volume. The Editor properly introduces it 
by stating the manner of obtaining it. M. Marigni, it seems, 
brother of the royal favourite, was one morning burning some eld 
papers, when a friend of his. M. de Senac de Meilhan, called 
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upon him. The former happening to say, ‘ Here is a fournal 
of my sister’s waiting-maid, who was a very worthy person,— 
M. de Senac saved it from the flames, and asked him for it, to 
which he assented. Mr. Crawford purchased it from this gen. 
tleman; and found it ill written and badly spelt, without any 
arrangement, and, as might be supposed, full of defects in style; 
for, though a gentlewoman, Mad. du Hausset was but ill edu- 
cated. In the present publication nothing has been changed 
except the orthography, and some of the proper names, which 
were confounded. She begins by mentioning, that she kept the 
Journal at the request of a friend, who was a woman of talents, 
and who wished her to write a book after the manner of Mad. 
de Caylus’s Souvenirs. Her intention was to give her friend the 
Journal, that it might be made more like its model. But we 
cannot help rejoicing that things took another course; for the 
work appears now in all the simplicity of its original composi- 
tion; and one advantage, among many, which it derives from 
thence, isthe air of naiveté and honesty that pervades it all, and 
gives the reader an entire confidence in its truth. 

Of course we do not mean to give any general account of the 
King’s private habits—of his decorous visits in secret to Mad. 
de Pompadour—of his seraglio at the Parc aux Cerfs, where he 
generally carried on intrigues of an inferior description—of his 
mistress’s alarms lest other persons of rank might supplant her, 
while she had hardly ever any jealousy of those low amours— 
or of the kind of life generally which was led by the principal 
persons who are mentioned in this piece. We shall only select 
some of the most interesting particulars which are to be found 
in it; preferring those which throw light either upon remark- 
able men, or upon the administration of the French government 
in former times, to those passages which only gratify an idle 
curiosity. 

One of the fortunate circumstances attending this journal is, 
that Mad. du Hausset happened to be mistress of the celebrated 
Quesnay, the founder of the sect of the Economists. He was, 
as is well known, a distinguished physician, and began to prac- 
tise physic at Nantes, from whence he accompanied the Duc 
de Villeroi to Paris, as hia medical attendant. There, as Mr. 
Crawford informs us in a valuable note, he happened to be in 
the Duke’s carriage when Mad. d’Estrades, M. de Pompadour’s 
favourite, and d’Argenson’s mistress, was taken ill with an epi- 
Jeptic attack; and being called in, he concealed the nature of 
the malady with such discretion from all the family, that she 
recommended him to her powerful friend, who made him her 
physician, and obtained for him a place at Court, as well as 
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apartments at Versailles. He was the son of a ploughman; and 
having passed his early years in the country, retained for its 
pursuits a strong predilection, which perhaps helped to bias his 
political doctrines. Ilis disciples or followers, the Economists, 
reverenced him asthe ancient philosophers did the founders of 
their sects; they called him ‘de Maitre,’ and used to say, ‘le 
Maitre Pa dit.’ Of a most active and indefatigable nature, he 
required new food for his mind, and began to cultivate the ma- 
thematical sciences with success, when he was upwards of seven- 
ty. He died in 1774, at the age of eighty: and the Marquis 
de Mirabeau (distinguished by the name of Mirabeau here from 
his well-known son) pronounced a funeral discourse upon him 
to a great assembly of Economists in deep mourning. Our au- 
thor terms it a ‘ chef-d’ceuvre d’absurdité et de ridicule.’ He 
adds the following particulars respecting this celebrated per- 
sonage. 

* Quesnay avoit beaucoup de gaieté et de bon hommie;; il se plaisoit 
dans la conversation 4 faire des especes d’apologues qui avoient en 
general pour principe quelque objet de la campagne. II dissértoit 
avec beaucoup de chaleur sans envie de briller. Logé dans un petit 
appartement qui tenoit de tres pres a celui de Mad. de Pompadour, 
il y recevoit quelques gens de lettres et quelques personnes de la cour. 
On y parloit tres-librement, mais plus des choses que des personnes. 
Le roi l’appeloit son penseur: il lui accorda des lettres de noblesse ; 
et voulant lui-méme composer ses armes, il fit mettre sur lPecusson 
la fleur appelée pensée.’ : 

It is singular how complete an account of a man, pleasing 
and even delightful in society, these few particulars contain; and 
that this character was possessed by the founder of the Econo- 
mists, we were.certainly little prepared to expect. Every thing 
relating to him in the Journal, however, confirms the remarks of 
the Editor, and only makes us regret that more is not known of 
Quesnay,—perhaps, too, that he did not apply himself more to 
lighter studies. Mad. du Hausset introduces him to our notice 
at the very beginning of her narrative, with her usual simpli- 
city. ‘J’étois devenue en peu de temps l’amie du docteur 
Quesnay, qui venoit souvent passer deux ou trois heures avec 
moi. I! recevoit chez lui des personnes de tous les partis, mais 
en petit nombre, et qui toutes avoient une trés grande confiance 
en lui. On y parloit trés-hardiment de tout; et ce qui fait leur 
eloge et le sien, jamais on n’a rien repeté.’—* Quelquefois, mais 
rarement, j’ai voyagé dans sa voiture avec le docteur, a qui Ma- 
dame (de Pompadour) ne disoit pas quatre paroles, quoique ce 
fat un homme d’un grand esprit.’ Mr. Crawford mentions the 
Doctor’s way of amusing himself ip society, by conveying his 
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arguments, or giving instructions, in the form of fables. Mad, 
du Hausset has in this Journal preserved one of these, which 
is interesting enough, from the economical tinge of the ideas, 
We shall extract the passage, as it shows, moreover, the way 
in which this singular little groupe, the King, the mistress, the 
maid and the philosopher, all lived together. 


‘Le Roi sortit pour aller 4 la figuerie avec Madame, et bientit 
apres entra Quesnay, ensuite M. de Marigni. Je parlai avec mepris 
de quelqu’un qui aimoit beaucoup l’argent; et Je docteur s’etant 
mis a rire, dit: ** J’ai fait une dréle de réve cette nuit. J’étois dans 
le pays des anciens Germains; ma maison étoit vaste, et j’avois 
des tas de blé, des bestiaux en grand nombre, et de grands ton- 
néaux pleins de cervoise ; mais je souffrois du rheumatisme, et ne 
savois comment faire pour aller a cinquante lieues de 14 4 une fon- 
taine dont l’eau me queriroit. Il falloit pas chez un peuple etranger. 
Un enchanteur parut et me dit: ‘ Je suis touché de ton embarras ; 
tiens, voila un petit paquet de poudre de Prelinpinpin; tous ceux a 
qui vous en donneras, te logeront, te nourriront et te feront toutes 
sortes de politesses. Je pris la poudre et le remerciai bien.” Ah! 
comme j’aimerois la poudre de prelinpinpin, lui dis-je ; j’en voudrois 
avoir plein mon armoire. ‘ Eh bien, dit le docteur, cette poudre, 
c’est l'argent que vous meprisez. Dites moi de tous ceux qui vien- 
nent ici quel est celui qui produit le plus d’effet?”” Je n’en sais rien, 
lui dis-je. ‘Eh bien! c'est M. de Montmartel* qui vient quatre 
ou cing fois l’'an”—Pourquoi est-il consideré ? ‘ Parce qu’il a des 
coffres plein de prelinpinpin’’ (il tira quelques Louis de sa poche) 
‘* tout ce qui existe est renfermé dans ces petites pieces, qui peuvent 
vous conduire commodement au bout du monde. Tous les hommes 


obeissent 4 ceux qui ont cette poudre, et s’empressent de les servir. 


C’est mepriser le bonheur, la liberté, les jouissances de tout genre, 
que de mepriser l’argent.” Un cordon bleu passa sous les fenetres ; 

et je dis : Ce, seigneur, est bien plus content de son cordon que de 
mille et mille de vos pieces—** Quand je demande au roi une pen- 
sion,” reprit Quesnay. ‘* C’est comme si je lui disois: Donnez moi 
un moyen d’avoir un meilleur diner, d’avoir un habit plus chaud, une 
voiture pour me garantir de la pluie, et me transporter sans fatigue. 
Mais celui qui lui demanda ruban, s’il osoit dire ce qu'il pense, di- 
soit: “ J’ai de la vanité, et je voudrois bien, quand je passe, voir le 
peuple me regarder d’un ceil bétement admirateur, et se ranger devant 
moi ; je voudrois bien, quand j’entre dans une chambre, faire un effet 
et fixer l’attention de gens qui se moqueront peut-étre ‘de moi 4 mon 
depart, je voudrois bien étre appelé Monseigneur par la multitude. 
Tout cela n’est-il pas du vent? Ce ruban ne lui servira de rien dans 
presque tous les pays; il ne lui donne aucune puissance: mais mes 














* Alors banquier de la cour, qui laissa une fortune de trente-deux 
millions 4 son fils le Marquis de Brunoy.—Ed. 
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pieces me donnent partout les moyens de secourir les malheureux. 
Vive la toute-puissante poudre de prelinpinpin!”’ A ces derniers mots 
on entendit rire aux eclats dans la piece d’a coté, qui n’étoit separée 
que parune portiere. La porte etant ouverte, le roi entra avec Ma- 
dame, et M. de Gontant. Il dit, Vive la poudre de prelinpinpin ! 
docteur, pourriez vous 'm’en procurer? Le roi étoit entré, et 1! lui 
avoit pris fantaisie d’ecouter ce que l’on disoit. Madame fit des gran- 
des amities au docteur, et le roi, riant et parlant de la poudre avec 
eloge, sortit. Je m’en allais et le docteur aussi. Je me mis aussitét 
jecrire cette conversation. On me dit depuis que M. Quesnay étoit 
fort instruit de certaines choses qui ont rapport aux finances, et qu’il 
étoit un grand Economiste : Mais je ne sais pas trop ce que c’est. Ce 
qu'il y ade certain c’est qu’il avoit beaucoup d’esprit ; il étoit fort gai 
et fort plaisant, et tres habile médécin.’ 

The sect of Quesnay, as is well known, were very far from 
being enthusiasts on certain subjects which fill ordinary men 
with anxiety and delight; they were no lovers of liberty ; on 
the contrary, a regular despotism, ‘ despotisme legal,’ was the 
government of which they rather approved. So ignorant has 
been the clamour raised against them by senseless partisans in this 
country, and even in France, where they have been ridiculously 
confounded with the promoters of the Revolution. But, erro- 
neous as their views were upon some of those great questions 
which most nearly concern the happiness of mankind, they could 
ill brook, in the government, any base or sordid artifices, incon- 
sistent with, and inimical to public morals. Quesnay is repre- 
sented as always ready boldly to bear testimony to the truth on 
such matters, even within the precincts of the court. Thus the 
Journal, giving a pretty minute detail of the method pursued 
systematically by the government to obtain the contents of let- 
ters sent by post, and which had grown into a regular depart- 
ment, with a superintendant and six or seven clerks, Mad. du 
Hausset adds—‘ Le docteur Quesnay, plusieurs fois devant moi, 
s’est mis en fureur contre cet infame ministere, comme il |’appe- 
loit; eta tel point que ’ecume lui venoit dla bouche. Je ne 
dinerois plus volontiers avec |’intendant des postes qu’avec le 
bourreau, disoit le docteur.’ ‘Il faut avouer (she adds natu- 
rally enough), que dans l’appartement de la maitresse du roi il 
est etonnant d’entendre de pareils propos; et cela a duré vingt 
ans sans qu’on en ait parle. C’etoit la probité qui parloit avec 
vivacité, disoit M. de Marigni, et non l’humeur ou la malveil- 
lance qui s’exhaloit.’ 

Upon another occasion, she relates some information which 
she had from this upright and able man, respecting what had 
recently passed between the King and several of his most power- 
ful ministers. At the time, no doubt, the anecdote bore the high- 
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est value; but the ministers and their master too are now almost 
forgotten ; and the anecdote has lost its interest, or only retains 
any importance from the circumstance of a truly eminent person 
having related it, and being thus accidentally brought into our 
view. ‘ Voila (-a, -the Journalist), ce que le roiavoit dit, 2 ce que 
me confia mon ami Quesnay, qui étoit, par paranthese, un grand 
genie suivant l’opinion de tous ceux qui l’avoit connu, et de plus 
un homme fort gai. I] aimoit causer avec moi de la compagne; 
Jy avois été elevéc, et il me faisoit parler des herbages de Nor- 
mandie et du Poitou, de la richesse des fermiers, et de la maniere 
de cultiver. C’étoit le meilleur homme du monde, et qui étoit 
eloigné de la plus petite intrigue. 11 étoit bien plus occupe a 
la cour de la meilleure maniere de cultiver la terre que de tout 
ce qui s’y passoit.’, She adds, that M. de la Riviere was the 
man whom he esteemed the most, and whose capacity he thought 
the highest; deeming him the only fit person for the adminis- 
tr. tion of the finances. The reader is aware that this able mi- 
nister, who had been /ntendant at Martinique, was the most 
early, and among the most distinguished followers of Quesnay. 

Quesnay appears, like the rest of his sect, to have been im- 
pressed with a peculiar dislike and dread of the bigoted party 
in France. When they had failed in their attempt to make the 
King dismiss Madame de Pompadour, after the affair of Damiens, 
they meanly paid the utmost court to her, though in private: They 
came in great numbers to wait upon her; and female devotees 
were peculiarly anxious to show their respect. ‘ The doctor 
made himself very merry, says our authoress, with this change of 
operations ; and, when | urged in defence of these good ladies, 
that they might, after all, be sincere, Aye, said he, but then they 
must take care how they ask for any thing ;’—a sagacious re- 
mark, which we recommend to the attention of our statesmen in 
the present day, to those especially who may turn their minds 
towards the political history of the ratspecies. About this time, 
Mad. du Hausset relates a curious conversation respecting the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI.’ occasioned by the fears of the 
philosopher, that persecution would revive. ‘ Un jour j’étois 
chez le docteur Quesnay pendant que Madame étoit a la come- 
die. Le Marquis de Mirabeau y vint; et la conversation fat 
quelque tems fort ennuyeuse pour moi, n’y etant question que du 
produt net; enfin on parla d’autres choses.’ As the alarms 
which occupied them have been more than falsified by the event, 
we need not give the conversation; but Quesnay’s opinion of the 
Dauphin is worth recording. He thought him virtuous and 
full of good intentions, anda man of parts, but likely to be ruled 
by the bigots ; and he expected that the Molinists and Jansenists 
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would unite against the philosophers, and be supported by the 
new Queen, Marie Antvinette. A saying of M. du Muy, that 
Voltaire deserved the punishment of death, alarmed him with 
the prospect of a persecuting reign; and he added, that he 
hoped he should not live long enough to see those evil days. 
There is much good sense in Mirabeau’s remark upon this oc- 
casion. He said, the philosophers on their side were pushing 
matters too far; and they both agree in commending a late say- 
ing of Duclos—‘ Ces philosophes en feront tant qu ils me force- 
ront a aller a vépres et Ala grande messe.’ ‘They all agreed, too, 
in regarding the continuance of Louis XV.’s reign as of extreme 
importance to the cause of toleration and liberality ; buta little 
incident occurred, which one should have thought calculated to 
give them some doubts of that monarch’s gentleness, where he 
was himself concerned, and even to create a suspicion, that their 
favourite form of government, absolute monarchy, was not al- 
ways safe for philosophers, any more than for the bulk of man- 
kind. One day Quesnay came in all in despair. Mirabeau had 
been suddenly carried off by the agents of the best of possible 
systems, and shut up in the castle of Vincennes, for some ex- 
pressions in his work on Taxation. The constitutional means of 
redress adopted on this melancholy occasion, according to the 
true principles of the most perfect government, are worthy of 
notice ; the more so, because, as extremes often meet, it happens, 
that, in our times, some of the lowest and most ignorant under- 
standings in the world are recommending France to renew the 
very same order of things, which they agree with the truly en- 
lightened Economists in holding to be the purest kind of consti- 
tution. First, Mad. de Mirabeau was to ‘ throw herself at Mad. 
de Pompadour’s feet ;;—these are Quesnay’s own expressions. 
Then he himself, through the femme-de-chambre, interceded with 
the same illustrious lady for his noble and philosophical friend ; 
and the conversation is given at full length. At first, the 
worthy concubine was pleased to speak favourably of the Mar- 
quis, and to observe, that his work L’Ami des Hommes had 
done him credit. At this moment opportunely entered the 
Lieutenant of the Police, of whom she asked whether he had 
read the new book on Taxation. Yes, said the Lieutenant,— 
but justly deeming himself officially an object of suspicion, he 
added, that it was not he who had denounced the author. Be- 
ing further asked his opinion of it, he cited the passage which 
seems to have caused the arrest. It is simply a remark, that 
the King, with 20 millions of subjects, could not obtain their 
services for want of money. At this the dear lady takes the 
alarm—‘ Quoi! il y a cela, docteur?’ she exclaims. He tries 
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to soften her, and succeeds ;—the King arrives, and the doctor 
retires, leaving her to urge his suit. She found the King, we 
are told, furious against Mirabeau, but did all she could to ap- 
pease him, and was seconded by the Lieutenant. 

It seems that Quesnay never was easy in the King’s presence, 
—not from bashfulness, but from a kind of fear, which is thus de- 
scribed: * Un jour le roi Jui parlant chez moi, et le docteur ayant 
lair tout troublé, aprés que le roi fat sorti, je lui dis—‘ V ous avez 
air embarassé devant le roi, et cependant il est si bon !’—* Ma- 
dame, m’a-t-il repondu, je suis sorti 4 quarante ans de mon vil- 
lage, et j’ai bien peu d’experience du monde, auquel je m’habitué 
difficilement. Lorsque je suis dans une chambre avec le roi, 
je me dis, voila un homme qui peut me faire couper la téte, et 
cette idée me trouble.’ She urges consolatory topics, taking 
his expressions literally—* Mais la justice et la bonte du roi ne 
devroient-elles pas vous rassurer?’ He answers, that the af- 
fair is one of feeling, and not of reason:—and the Editor, ina 
note, seems to take it much in the sense of the femme-de-chambre, 
only that his remedy is of a more constitutional description : he 
argues that, by law, no King of France can cut off any man’s 
head without atrial. It is singular enough, that neither Mad. 
du Hausset nor Mr. Crawford should have reflected on the pre- 
ceding story of Mirabeau’s arrest for putting the King in a pas- 
sion by a remark upon the principles of taxation; they might 
there have perceived the ground of Quesnay’s alarms, which 
he described with a little jocose exaggeration. 

We trust our readers will easily pardon us for having dwelt 
so long upon the subject of this excellent person. The ser- 
vices which he has rendered to science and to mankind are 
worthy of a greater fame than he enjoys. Without adopting 
the opinions of the sect which he founded, opinions in many 
respects erroneous, but chiefly from being pushed too far, 
we cannot hesitate in ascribing to his theory the high merit 
of having first given to political economy the form of a regu- 
lar science ; of having begun the destruction of the mercan- 
tile system, which Dr. Smith completed ; of having turned the 
attention of statesmon, as well as theorists, to the paramount 
importance of agriculture ; and, above all, of having first put 
rulers out of conceit with too much governing. The ridicule 
cast upon Quesnay’s school by persons ignorant of his great me- 
rits, chiefly by mere men of the world, would be hardly worth 
our notice, but that it shows itself a little in some of Mr. Craw- 
ford’scomments. The sight of a real sect of philosophers, ac- 
knowledging a master, bound together by a community of prin- 
ciples, as well as by private friendship, and devoted to the pro- 
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pagation of those tenets with enthusiasm, had in it something 
strange, Which easily became ludicrous, in the polished and gay 
court near which they sprung up. But while superficial men 
made themselves merry at their expense, the more rational ob- 
server could not fail to respect them for their merits and their 
virtues, and to be interested in the revival of a kind of con- 
nexion little known in modern times, but famous for having first 
planted and cultivated philosophy among mankind. ‘The Eco- 
nomists were, in reality, and not merely in appearance, a sect 
of philosophers ; they acted from honest zeal for the truth, and 
not from fashion, eccentric tastes, or the love of singularity ; 
their sole object was to enlighten and improve mankind ; and to 
them, among political inquirers, belongs the rare praise of hav- 
ing first pointed out the natural order-.of things, or the observed 
course of nature in the conduct of the world, as the example 
and guide of human polity. 

Secta fuit servare modum, finemque tueri, 

Naturamque sequi, vitamque impendere vero, 

Nec sibi sed toto genitum se credere mundo. 

In the course of this article we have seen several notable il- 
lustrations of the manner in which the most important affairs 
were managed under the tranquil, regular and legitimate go- 
vernment of the Bourbons as long as they owed their crown 
solely to divine right, and had no occasion to think of their sub- 


jects. The sycophants of those days, as well as of the present, 


called it paternal; but it should seem that the interests of the 


dear children were somewhat less attended to than the whims of 


the mistress, a sort of stepmother whose power was so great and 
whose interference so continual, that we marvel no one ever 
started against the phrase gouvernement paternel; that of gouverne- 
ment de mardtre. ‘The following passage deserves to be extraet- 
ed as carrying with it decisive evidence of the gross mismanage- 
ment of public affairs, wherever the people have no voice. It 
is aspecimen of the manner in which the wheels of government 
are moved when left to the Prince’s sole direction. Itis in fact 
the history (but, of course, the secret history, for in such states 
there can be no other) of a great change of ministry; the 
dismissal of a Keeper of the Seals, and a chief Minister of State. 
We therefore humbly recommend it to the diligent perusal of 
the Lords Eldon and Castlereagh, who are supposed to feel 
our rustic mode of governing by parliaments, trials by jury and 
a free press, as somewhat cumbrous and burdensome. By way 
of preface, we should mention that the time when the following 
drama begins, is immediately after Damien’s attempt on the 
King’s life, when the efforts made by the parti devot to procure 
the favourite’s dismissal had nearly succeeded. The place is the 
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favourite’s room; the actors speak for themselves, and the ac- 
tion takes up about two days. All the rules of the drama are 
wellobserved. As the language of the original is not the Law 
French known to the Chancellor, and as it differs as widely, 
both in genders, grammar and vocabulary from that French 
which our Foreign Secretary is said to talk with great fluency 
and imperturbable boldness—being in short still further removed 
from his Lordship’s French than his parliamentary discourse is 
from the vulgar tongue, we feel the necessity of departing from 
our usual plan, and giving a translation of the original scene, 
for the benefit of those noble personages ; but it shall be a faith- 
ful and even a literal one. 


‘ (Enter, first, Mad. La Marechale de Mirepoix, confidante of Pom- 

padour ; and on coming in she immediately begins) — 

Mad. de M. What’s the matter, Ma’am? What are all those 
packages ? Your servants say you are going. 

Mad. de Pompadour Alas! My dear friend, the Master* will have 
it so, according to Mons. de Machant.t 

Mad. de M. And what advice did he give the King ? 

Mad. de P. hat I should go without delay. Hausset! (calling 
to the Maid—who comes in and undresses her, that she may be more 
at her ease upon the sofa. ) 

Mad. deM. He wishes to have it all his own way, this Keeper of 
ours, and he is betraying you ; whoever leaves the table loses the game. 

(Enter the Abbé de Bernis, M. de Soubis? and M. de Marigni— 

who all remain closeted with the ladies for an hour ‘hen 
exeunt ‘lhen follows a scene between M. de Marigni and the 
Muid.) 

M. de Marigni She remains; but mum mum.} She'll pretend to 
go, that her enemies may be quieted—’T'is the little Marechale has 
decided the matter, but her Keeper will pay the reckoning. (Enter 
Dr. Quesnay—who tells a fable of a fox, who being at table with other 
beasts, persuaded one of them that his enemies were in pursuit of him, 
in order to fall heir to his share of the food) The rest of the piece, 
its denonement, we must give inthe narrative of Mad du Hausset. 

‘I did not see my mistress again till late at night, when I put her 
to bed. She was more composed ; things were going on better and 
better for her and Machant ; her faithless friend was dismissed The 
King returned to his former habits of frequenting her apartment 1 
learnt from M. de Marigni that the abbé had been to M. d’Argenson 
ae Minister of War) to persuade him to live on a more amicable 

ooting with my mistress, and that he had met with a cold reception. 














* Not Dr. Quesnay—but the King. 
t Keeper of the Seals and of Mad de Mirepoix, as well as Minister 
of the Marine. 


{ Orig Motus, which is a vulgar word for silence—and may be of 
use to our great negotiator at the impending Congress. 
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‘« He is puffed up with Machant’s dismissal, said the abbé, as it leaves 
the field open to the ablest and most experienced ; and | fear a dread- 
ful struggle may ensue’ ‘lhe next day my mistress having ordered 
her chair, | was curious to know where she was going, as she sel- 
dom went out except to church, or to some of the ministers. I 
learnt that she went to M. d’Argenson’s. An hour afterwards, she 
returned, and appeared to be very much out of sorts. She stood 
leaning over the chimney-piece, with her eyes fixed on the jambs. 
The abbé came in. I waited while she took off her cloak and gloves 
—she kept her hands in her muff. The abbé looked at her for 
some minutes, and then said—‘ You have the air of a sheep in a 
reverie.” She roused herself and ‘answered, throwing her muff on 
the sofa—‘ It’s the wolf that throws the sheep into a reverie.” | 
left the room. The King came soon after, and I heard my mistress 
sobbing. The abbé came and bid me bring some Hofiman’s drops. 
The King himself prepared the cordial with sugar, and gave it to her 
with the most gracious air possible—she candidly smiling and kissing 
his hands. I left the room ; and heard early in the morning, the next 
day but one, that M. d’Argenson was banished. It was all his own 
fault ; and this is the greatest proof of her influence my mistress ever 
gave. ‘The King was extremely fond of M. d’Argenson; and the 
war both by sea and land required those two ministers to have re- 
mained in oilice. Such, at least, was the prevailing opinion, at the 
time, among all classes.’ 

We may add to this, that her protegé M. de Soubise was 
kept in the command of the army by her influence, while he 
ruined the campaign. The battle of Rosbach, accordingly, 
threatened to shake her ascendancy, and attempts were made to 
dismiss her; but some trifling success soon after was gained by 
the Marshal, and she was confirmed in favour; although our 
journalist mentions a cruel mortification that happened, from 
some one to whom Mad. de Pompadour was talking of the 
‘ great victory’ of her friend, never having heard of it. 

There is no reason whatever to doubt the accuracy of all Mad. 
du Hausset’s details; for, beside the strong internal evidence of 
the style, and the testimony borne to her character by M. de 
Marigni, the coincidences of her story, with the narratives of 
other writers, who were in all probability unknown to her, 
wherever they touch on the same subject, afford irrefragable 
proof of her correctness. This remark applies also to the Me- 
moires Secretes of Duclos, which were not published till after 
Mad. du Hausset’s death. The dismissals, for instance, of 
which we have just seen the secret springs, are mentioned by 
him (tom. II. p. 441, 516.) in terms quite consistent with the 
statement of the Journal, as far as he knew the cause of that 
change; except that he speaks of Machant as Minister of the Ma- 
tine only, and does not mention the Seals: He adds, that never 
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was there any thing worse timed than turning out those ex. 
perienced ministers, more especially as their successors were 
persons of the most manifest incapacity. Indeed, this author 
(and be it recollected, that he was no gossiping waiting maid, 
but the Historiographer of France) seems to have been abun. 
dantly sensible of the pernicious influence enjoyed by Royal 
mistresses at the old legitimate Court of Versailles. To Ma- 
dame de Maintenon he ascribes in detail, the change of Lewis 
XIV.’s plan of campaign, when she procured the dismissal of 
Chamillart; and indeed her power during a period of thirty- 
five years, was generally admitted by all Europe, Mad. de 
Pompadour exercised an equai sway : Perhaps, from the charac- 
ter of the King, and the complexion of the times, her influ- 
ence was more important. Duclos ascribes to it entirely the al- 
liance with Austria, and the war of 1756, admitted by all French 
politicians to have been the greatest error ever made in foreign 
affairs, and the cause of all the mischiefs that happened previ- 
ously to the Revolution. The flatteries of Maria Theresa, and 
the vanity of being thought her personal friend, were the sole 
cause of this line of policy. 

A trifling anecdote in the Journal shows the trifling causes 
which were supposed to influence so important a matter as the 
patronage of the ministers. Mad. du Hausset obtained a mili- 
tary post for a relation, from a person of high rank, on the con- 
dition that she made her mistress give the latter a part to play 
at their private theatricals, which had only a few lines to recite. 
It must be admitted, however, that these pages are full of proofs 
showing how generally and cordially the favourite was hated by 
the public. The fear of this breaking out in some act of vio- 
lence, seems now and then to have restrained her; it was in- 
deed the only obstacle to her absolute sway ; and it certainly had 
this effect upon her worthy and philosophical brother, M. de 
Marigni, who, greatly to her chagrin, constantly resisted all 
offers of promotion, whether by place, rank or marriage, say- 
ing, that for himself he loved a quiet life, and for her, it would 
be far worse if he acceded to her earnest wishes—‘ as the Royal 
mistresses are always sufficiently hated 6n their own account, 
without sharing in the odium belonging to ministers.’ 

At the period to which the Journal refers, Turgot wasa young 
man entering into public life; but there is one passage relating 
to him which we shall transcribe, although of no very remark- 
able interest. 

‘Un jour que j’étois 4 Paris j’allois diner chez le docteur. I] avoit 
assez de monde contre son ordinaire, et entre autres un jeune maitre 
des requétes d’une belle figure, qui portoit an nom de terre dont je 
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ne me souviens pas, mais qui étoit fils du prevot des Marchands, 
Turgot. On patla beaucoup d’administration, ce qui d'abord ne 
m’anima pas; ensuite il fQt question de l'amour des Frangois pour 
leur roi. . Turgot prit la parole, et dit—** Cet amour n’est point 
aveugle, c’est un sentiment profond et un souvenir confus de grands 
bienfaits. La nation, et je dirai plus l'Europe et lhumanité, doivent 
aun roi de France, (j’ai oublié le nom)* la liberté ; il a etabli les 
communes et donné A une multitude immense d’homme une existence 
civile. Je sais qu’on peut dire avec raison, qu'il a servi son intérét 
en les affranchissant; qu’ils lui ont payé les redevances, et qu’enfin 
ila voulu par la, affoiblir la puissance des grands et de la noblesse : 
Mais qu’en resulte-t-il? Que cette operation est a la fois utile, po- 
litique et humaine.” —Des rois en general, on passa 4 Louis XV.; et 
le méme M. Turgot dit que son regne seroit a jamais celebre pour 
l’avancement des sciences, le progres des lumieres et de la philosophie. 
I} ajouta qu’il manquoit 4 Louis XV. ce que Louis XIV. avoit de 
trop, une grande opinion de lui méme; qu'il étoit instruit; que per- 
sonne ne connoissoit mieux que lui la topographie de la France ; 
quau conseil, son avis étoit toujours le plus juste; qu'il étoit fa- 
cheux qu’il n’eut pas plus de confiance en lui-méme, et ne plagat pas 
sa confiance dans un premier ministre approuvé de la nation. Tout le 
monde fat de son avis. Je priai M. Quesnay d’ecrire ce qu’avoit dit 
le jeune Turgot, et je le montrai 4 Madame. Elle fit a ce sujet 
leloge de ce maitre des requétes; et en ayant parlé au roi, il dit, 
‘*c’est une bonne race.”’’ 


Perhaps, without intending to throw the slightest imputation 
of an artifice ar an intrigue upon M. Turgot, we may be per- 
mitted to suspect, that this conversation was designed to reach 
the royal ear, through the faithful Mad. du Hausset. These 
are necessarily the means of influencing courts and their policy 
in an arbitrary government. In England, M. Turgot would 
have attacked the ministry openly in Parliament, or through 
the press. In France, he was obliged to speak at the waiting- 
woman of the King’s mistress. 

There are many traces in this Journal, of the alarms which 
thinking men felt, even at that time, at the state of public affairs, 
and their conviction that some dreadful catastrophe would one day 
be rendered inevitable by the blind obstinacy of the Court, and 
its pertinacious refusal of all propositions for a reform of abuses. 
After some short and inefficient administrations had succeeded 
to that of d’Argenson and Machant, the Duc de Choiseul, as 
is well known, was appointed, and carried on the war for the last 
four years, to thé ‘ruin and discomfiture of the French arms. 
He was, however, the greatest of all Mad. de Pompadour’s fa- 
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vourites. Different persons view the same character in various 
lights. A grave writer describes him asa ‘petit-maitre sans 
talens et sans instruction, qui a un peu de phosphore dans l’e- 
sprit.’ But our Journalist, seeing him with her lady’s eyes, ex- 
plains at once the cause of the favour he enjoyed, and of his re- 
maining so long in the three highest offices of the state, in spite 
of his constant failures. ‘Ses maniers avec elle étoient les plus 
aimables du monde, respectueuses et galantes; il n’étoit pas un 
jour sans la voir.” Her brother and her physician thought very 
differently of him; they agreed with the grave writer. 


‘Ce n’est qu'un petit-maitre, dit le docteur, et sil etoit plus joli- 
fait pour étre un favori dHenri Ill Le Marquis de Mirabeay 
entra avec M. de la Riviere. Ce royaume, dit Mirabeau, est bien 
mal; ilny ani sentimens energiques, ni argent pour les suppléer, 
Il ne peut-étre regenéré, dit la Riviere, que par une conquéte comme 
a la Chine, ou par quelque grand bouleversement interieur. Mais 
malheur a ceux qui s y trouveront ; le peuple Frangois n'y va pas de 
main morte. Ces paroles me firent trembler, et je m’empressai de 
sortir. M.de Marigni en fit de méme, sans avoir lair d’étre affecté 
de ce quon disoit. Vous avez entendu, me dit-il; mais n’ayez 
pas peur rien n’est repete de cequi se dit chez le docteur ; se sont 
d’honnétes gens quoiqu’un peu chimeriques ; ils ne savent pas s’arre- 
ter. Cependant ils sont je crois dans la bonne yoie ; le malheur est 
qu'ils passent le but. J’écris cela en rentrant. 


But the King, and the former favourites of cither sex, re- 
ceived a very solemn warning to the same effect, in a remark- 
able anonymous letter sent to them mysteriously, as well as to 
the Police. Our Journalist has kept a copy of this piece, 
which is written with a force and clearness worthy. of Junius, 
but perhaps in a more chaste style, and with less of mannerism. 
We conclude our extracts with the introduction of the letter, 
which is addressed to the King. ; 


‘ Sire—This address proceeds from one who is zealous in your ser- 
vice. Truth is always unpalatable, especially ‘to princes. Habitu- 
ated to flattery, they only see objects in those colours which are 
pleasing to their eyes. But I have meditated and read much ; and! 
here offer to your Majesty the result of my reflections. You have 
long been living invisible inthe hands of persons who had an interest 
in preventing you from being seen, and making you afraid to speak. 
All direct communication is thus cut off between the sovereien and 
his people. Shut up inthe recess of your palace, you become daily 
more like the eastern emperors ; but think, Sir, | beseech you, of their 
usual fate. - You will probably rely on your troops ; and so did they 
—-But he who trusts to this resource, and makes himself only the king 
of the soldiers is doomed, ere long, to see those soldiers feel their 
power, and abuse it. Your finances are in the utmost disorder, and 
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most states have owed their ruin to this cause. The ancient common- 
wealths were maintained by the spirit of patriotism, which united all 
their citizens together for the general safety. In our times, money 
has become its substitute ; this is now the universal agent, and you 
have it not. The spirit of purse-pride infects all parties, and domi- 
neers at court ; every thing has become venal, and all ranks are con- 
founded. Since the dismissal of Messrs d’Argenson and Machant, your 
ministers are without genius, and without capacity for business You 
alone are blind to their inetliciency, because they bring to you the work 
of clerks somewhat abler than themselves, and pass it for their own. 
They carry on the business by experiments from day to day; but there 
is nothing like agovernment. ‘The army is disgusted with the changes 
in the military administration ; and the best officers are retiring from it. 
A seditious spirit shows itself in the Parliaments ; you betake yourself 
to the resource of corruption, and the remedy is worse than the mis- 
chief; it is introducing vice into the sanctuary of Justice, and infecting 
the noble parts of the State. Would acorrupted Parliament ever have 
braved the fury of the league to preserve the crown for its rightful 
sovereign ¢” 

We here must close our account of this curious Journal, and 
of the volume to which it belongs. If, inthe course of our re- 
marks upon.French intrigue in former times, we may seem to 
have dwelt much upon the vices of the old Government, it is 
only because we feel the importance to France and to England 
of correct notions being entertained upon the subject. There 
is a senseless and a profligate party in both countries, whose 
efforts are, without intermission, directed to the praise of the 
old, and the disparagement of the new order of things, establish- 
ed among our neighbours. Nothing but the grossest ignorance 
can obtain a hearing for such miserable folly on either side of 
the Channel. But it is the duty of every friend of his country, 
and of human improvement, to contribute his efforts towards 
withstanding and exposing the attempts thus made to effect a 
eounter-revolution, which could only, if it succeeded, lead, 
through confusion and slaughter, to a renewal of systematic 
misgovernment and oppression. Happily, indeed, its success 
now seems wholly out of the question; but the attempt would 
ensure vast temporary misery to France herself, and would en- 
danger the peace of all her neighbours. How far the present 
government of that country is the best of which the nature of 
things will admit, is another question, into which we forbear en- 
tering on this occasion, We are disposed, however, to regard 
it with a very favourable eye, and ta give all credit to those who 
have of late so steadily administered it. Certainly its prodigi- 
ous superiority over the former constitution is too manifest to 
admit of a doubt; and those who are impatient to see it still 
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more nearly resemble our own, should reflect that ours was not 
the work of contrivance. but of time; that there is an essential} 
difference in the present political character and habits of the 
two nations; and that the peaceful continuance of the existing 
order of things, by preparing our neighbours for a still greater 
share of liberty, will, in all human probability, ensure them 
the possession, with the capacity of enjoying it. 
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N a former Number,* we gave an account of a new Minera- 
logical Journal, published in America by Dr. Bruce of New- 
York, We hailed the appearance of this work asa proof of the 
attention that had been excited to this interesting branch of 
science, in a field so sure to yield an abundant harvest; and it 
was with regret that we learned, that a Journal which promised 
$0 well at its outset, had very soon been discontinued. 

We have now great pleasure in introducing to the notice of 
our readers, two very excellent publications, which abundantly 
prove that the study of Mineralogy is pursued with no less 
eagerness and success in the United States, than it has been for 
some years past in most of the countries of Europe. There is 
not perhaps any department of science which, at the present 
time, merits a greater degree of attention in that great and pros- 
perous country, from its various practical applications to some 
of the most important sources of national wealth and power; 
and the more especially that, from the limited researches already 
made, Nature appears to have added, in abundance, some of her 
most valuable mineral productions to the other internal resources 
which she has lavished in that part of the world. 

The geological part of Mr. Maclure’s book was first publish- 
ed in the sixth volume of the American Philosophical Transac- 
tions ; in the present edition there are some additions and cor- 
rections, besides two new chapters, which the author informs us 
in his Preface, are ‘ an attempt to apply Geology to Agricul- 
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ture, in showing the probable effects the decomposition of the dif- 
ferent classes of rocks may have on the nature and fertility of soils. 
{t is the result of many observations made in Europe and America, 
and may perbaps be found more useful in the United States than. in 
Europe, as more of the land is in a state of nature not yet changed 
by the industry of man.’ 


Mr. Maclure appears to be very thoroughly conversant with 
his subject, and to have studied with great attention the geolo- 
gical structure of a considerable part of Europe. He is a dis- 
ciple of Werner; but we recognise him as such, more by the 
descriptive language he employs, than by his theoretical opi- 
nions. His general views are much more enlarged and philo- 
sophical, than is usually met with in the geologists of that school ; 
and, like most of those who have had opportunities of extensive 
observation, he has found that the theory of the Freyberg pro- 
fessor is of a very limited application. The following remarks 
in his Preface are a sufficient proof that his geological creed is 
not that of Werner. 

‘In all speculations on the origin, or agents that have produced 
the changes on this globe, it is probable that we ought to keep with- 
in the boundaries of the probable effects resulting from the regular 
operations of the great laws of nature, which our experience and 
observation bave brought within the sphere of our knowledge. When 
we overleap those limits. and suppose a total change in Nature’s laws, 
we embark on the sea of uncertainty, where one conjecture is per- 
haps as probable as another ; for none of them can have any support, 
or derive any authority from the practical facts wherewith our experi- 
ence has brought us acquainted,’ 

While we acknowledge the valuable information which this 
little work conveys, we cannot bestow any praise on the manner 
in which the materials are put together. There isa great want 
of method and arrangement; for, although the author has laid 
down a very good plan, he has not adhered to it, but has mixed 
up one part of his subject with another, so as to cause consider- 
able confusion ; and were it not for the accompanying coloured 
map, it would often be very difficult ta comprehend his descrip- 
tions. In attempting to give a sketch of the contents of the 
book, as.we cannot afford the same assistance to our readers, 
we shall not follow the author in these deviations, but preserve 
the order in which it appears to have been his original intention 
that his observations should be set down. 

Along the eastern side of the Continent of North America, 
there runs an extensive range of mountains, generally called the 
Alleghany, in a direction nearly NE. and SW. between the 
rivers St. Lawrence and Mississippi. The most elevated parts 
af the range are in the North-eastern States: the White Hills 
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in New-Hatnpshire appear to be the most lofty, and their 
height is somewhat more than 6000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The most elevated parts, as well as the greatest mass of 
this range, consist of primitive rocks; but, as it approaches the 
Hudson river, and where it traverses the State of New-Jersey, 
these rocks decrease in height and breadth. In Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, the primitive rocks occur sparingly, the highest parts 
of the range consisting of transition rocks, with some interven- 
ing valleys of secondary. In Virginia, the primitive rocks in- 
crease in breadth and in height; and they form the greatest 
mass, as well as the most elevated points, of the range of moun- 
tains in the States of North Carolina and Georgia, where it 
takes a more westerly direction. 


‘ Besides this great range, there is an extensive district, occupied 
by primitive rocks on the west side of Lake Champlain, having that 
Lake, and Lake George for a boundary on the east, joining the pri- 
mitive rocks in Canada to the north and north-west, and following a 
line from the Thousand Islands in St. Lawrence, running nearly pa- 
rallel to the Mohawk river, until it meets Lake George on the south- 
west. These primitive rocks run across the Mohawk at the Little 
Falls, and near Johnstown on the Mohawk, where they are covered 
by limestone ; they occupy all the mountainous country between Lake 
Champlain, the St. Lawrence, and Lake Ontario.’ p. 38. 

‘From near Kingston on Lake Ontario, to some distance below 
Quebec, the country is principally primitive ; and, from all the infor- 
mation I could collect, that great mass of continent lying to the 
north of the 46th degree of latitude, for a considerable distance to the 
west, consists mostly of the same formation: from which it is pro- 
bable, that on this continent, as well as in Europe and Asia, the 
Northern regions are principally occupied by the primitive formation,’ 
p- 58. 


Throughout the greatest part of the northern and north-eas- 
tern States, the sea washes the primary rocks; butat Long Island 
there commences an alluvial formation, which, increasing in 
breadth as it stretches southward, covers a great part of both 
the Carolinas and Georgia, and almost the whole of the two 
Floridas and Lower Louisiana. This vast alluvial formation is 
bounded on the east by the ocean, and by a line commencing at 
the eastern end of Long Island and passing through Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Richmond in Virginia, Halifax in North 
Carolina, Columbia in South Carolina, Augusta on the Savan- 
nah, and thence to Natchez on the Mississippi. The tide water 
ends in all the rivers from the Mississippi to the Roanoke at the 
distance of from thirty to one hundred and twenty miles from 
the western limits of the alluvial formation; from the Roanoke 
to the Delaware, the tide penetrates through the alluvial, and 
is stopped by the primitive rocks. Inall the northern and east» 
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ern rivers, the tide runs a small distance into the primitive for- 
mations. In the Southern States the alluvial formation is ele- 
vated considerably above the level of the sea; but as it ap- 
proaches the north, it rises very little above it. 

On the western side of the great range of mountains, there is 
a long narrow zone of transition rocks, beginning on the east- 
ern side of Lake Champlain, and extending in an undulating 
line in a south-westerly direction, to a point between the Ala- 
bama and Tombigbee rivers, in latitude about 34 N. and longi- 
tude about 825 W. It is generally broadest where the primitive 
formation is narrowest, and vice versa; and runs from twenty to 
a hundred miles in breadth. 

On the north-west of those transition rocks commences an 
immense region of secondary rocks, extending beyond Lake 
Superior to the north, and some hundred miles beyond the Mis- 
sissippi to the west, not far distant from the foot of the Stony 
Mountains, forming an area of about fifteen hundred miles from 
east to west, and about twelve hundred miles from north to 
south, ' 

The Volcanic Fires which constitute so grand a feature in 
the Geological History of South America, have not extended 
their dominion to the northern continent, nor have any produc- 
tions been discovered which indicate that volcanoes have at any 
time existed there. 

The direction of the stratification in the primitive rocks runs 
nearly north and south, eastward of the State of New-York, 
with an eastern dip. In the State of New-York and to the 
south and west, the stratification runs nearly NE. and SW., 
the dip still continuing to the east. The dip is generally ata 
greater angle than 45°, and sometimes the strata are almost 
vertical, The direction of the strata in the Transition rocks is 
also from north and south to north-east and south-west, dipping 
generally to the north-west, at an angle in most places under 
45°. On the edge of the primitive rocks, there is a deviation in 
some places from this general rule; the dip being, for a short 
distance, to the south-east. The outline of the mountains of this 
formation is almost a straight line, with few interruptions, bound- 
ing long parallel ridges of nearly the same height, declining 
gently towards the side where the stratification dips from the 
horizon, and more precipitous on the opposite side where the 
edge of the stratum breaks out to the day. 

Of the primitive rocks Granite forms but a small part; but it 
is found both on the tops of the mountains and in the plains. 
There are many varieties of it, in regard to the size of its con- 
stituent parts; and it is occasionally mixed with hornblende. 
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This latter variety, by some geologists, would be called a 
Sienite ; but its geological position is the same as the compound 
of quartz felspar and mica, which, by the same geologists, js 
considered as the only true primitive granite. In mentioning 
this variety, Mr. Maclure remarks, that 

‘ The rounded globules of felspar and hornblende found in the great 
masses of granite of the Alps, in Cornwall and in this country, could 
not be distinguished, in hand specimens, from the Sienite of Werner, 
though the one is placed in the Wernerian system as the oldest, and the 
ether among the newest of the primitive rocks.’ 


The granite generally divides into rhomboidal masses, and 
except in some very small-grained varieties, there is no appear. 
ance of stratification. It is frequently so far decomposed as to 
have lost the adhesion of its particles, to the depth of 30 or 40 
feet below the surface; each crystal isin its place, and looks as 
if it were solid ; but when you take it up, it falls into sand. 

Gneiss extends overa half of the primitive formation. It in- 
cludes in a great many places beds from three to three hundred 
feet thick, of a very large-grained granite, which run in the same 
direction, and dip as the gneiss does. These beds are mixed, 
and alternate occasionally in the same gneiss, with primitive 
limestone, beds of hornblende and hornblende slate, serpentine, 
felspar rocks, and magnetic iron ore. In some places the gneiss 
contains so much mica as to run into mica slate ; in others, large 
nodules of quartz or felspar, and, in others, hornblende takes 
the place of mica. 


* Though the primitive formation contains all the variety of primi- 
tive rocks found in the mountains of Europe, yet neither their rela- 
tive situation in the order of succession, or their relative heights in 
the range of mountains, correspond with what has been observed in 
Europe. The order of succession from the Clay slate to the Granite, 
as well as the gradual diminishing height of the strata, from the gra- 
nite through the gneiss, mica slate, hornblende rocks, down to the 
clay slate, is often so inverted and mixed, as to render the arrangement 
of any regular series impracticable.’ p. 16. 


Within the limits of what may be termed the primitive coun- 
try, there are found several partial and detached formations of 
the transition and secondary rocks. A transition formation oc- 
cupies nearly the whole of Rhode Island, and runs from Rhode 
Island to Boston, fifteen miles broad. There is a range of se- 
condary rocks, extending, with some intervals, from the Con- 
necticut to the Rappahannock rivers, a distance of nearly four 
hundred miles; and in width, generally from fifteen to twenty- 
five miles. It appears to belong to the old red sandstone for- 
mation of Werner. A formation of transition rocks runs near- 
ly south-west from the Delaware to the Yadkin river, from two 
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to fifteen miles broad, consisting of beds of blue, grey, red, and 
white small-grained limestone, alternating with beds of grey- 
wacke and greywacke slate, quartzose granular rocks, and a 
great variety of the transition class. Much of this limestone 
contains so much small-grained sand, as to resemble a dolomite ; 
and, in many places, considerable beds of fine-grained white 
marble, fit for the statuary, occur. About ten or twelve miles 
west of Richmond in Virginia, there is a coal formation, lying 
upon, and surrounded by primitive rocks. It is situated in an 
oblong basin, from twenty to twenty-five miles long, and about 
ten miles wide, having the whitish freestone, slaty clay, &c. with 
vegetabie impressions, as well as most of the other attendants of 
that formation. 

Great varieties of mineral substances are found in the primi- 
tive formation; and, from the number already found, in propor- 
tion to the limited researches that have been made, it is proba- 
ble, that, in so great an extent of rocks of a crystalline struc- 
ture, almost every mineral substance discovered in similar situa- 
tions elsewhere, will be found inthis country. Metallic sub- 
stances are found in considerable abundance in the primitive 
rocks—iron, copper, manganese and cobalt. The general na- 
ture of metallic repositories in this formation appears to be in 
beds, disseminated through the rock, or in lying masses. Veins 
to any great extent have not been discovered in any part of this 
formation. 

‘ The transition rocks consist of a small-grained limestone, of all 
the shades of colour, from white to dark blue, in some places inti- 
mately mixed with strata of greywacke-slate ; lime spar in veins and 
disseminated ; in many places an intermixture of small-grained par- 
ticles, so as to put on the appearance of a sandstone, with excess of 
lime cement. This occurs in beds from fifty to five thousand feet in 
width, alternating with greywacke and greywacke-slate. Near the 
borders of the primitive is found a siliceous aggregate, having par- 
ticles of a light blue colour, from the size of a pin’s head to an egg, 
disseminated in some places in a cement of a slaty texture, and in 
others in a quartzose cement ; a fine sandstone, cemented with quartz 
in large masses, often of a slaty texture, with small detached scales 
of mica intervening ; a rock not far from the_borders of the primitive, 
partaking both of the porphyry and the greywacke, having both fel- 
= crystals and rounded pebbles in it, with a cement of a kind of dull 
chlorite slate in excess ; another, though rarer, with pebbles and fel- 
spar crystals, in a compact petrosiliceous cement, and a great variety of 
other rocks, which, from their composition and situation, cannot be 
classed but with the transition. 

‘ The limestone, greywacke, and greywacke-slate, generally occupy 
the valleys, and the quartzy aggregates the ridges. There are, many 
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and extensive caves in the limestone, where the bones of various ani- 
mals are found. 

‘Beds of coal blende, or anthracite, accompanied by alum slate 
and black chalk, have been discovered in this formation, on Rhode 
Island, the Lehigh and Susquehannah rivers, and a large body of 
alum slate on Jackson’s river, Virginia ; many powerful veins of the 
sulphate of barytes cross it in different places.’—‘ Iron and lead have 
as yet been the principal metals found in this formation ; the lead in 
the form of Galena, in clusters, or what the Germans call Stockwerk, 
ag at the lead mines on Newriver, Wyeth county, Virginia; the iron 
disseminated in pyrites, hematitic and magnetic iron ; or in beds; and 
considerable quantities of the sparry iron ore in beds, and dissemina- 
ted in the limestone.’ p. 51. 


The immense basin to the west of the Alleghany mountains, 
through which so many mighty rivers flow, is wholly composed 
of secondary rocks, without having their continuity interrupted 
by any other formation, except the alluvial deposites on the 


banks of the large rivers. The stratification is almost perfectly 
horizontal. 


‘Immense beds of limestone, of all the shades, from a light blue 
to a black, intercepted in some places by extensive tracts of sand- 
stone, and other secondary aggregates, appear to constitute the foun- 
dation of this formation, on which reposes the great and valuable coal 
formation, which extends from the head waters of the Ohio in Penn- 
sylvania, with some interruption, all the way to the waters of the Tom- 
bigbee, accompanied by the usual attendants, slaty clay and free- 
stone, with vegetable impressions, &c. ; but, in no instance that I have 
seen or heard of, covered by, or alternating with, any rock resem- 
bling basalt ; or indeed any of those called the newest floetz trap 
formation. 

‘The limestone of this formation contains irregular pieces in no- 
dules and bands, of a kind of black flint (like what is called Chert in 
England), scattered in all forms and directions, often resembling the 
limestone in colour, in which case it is with difficulty they can be dis- 
tinguished ; they abound on the banks of Lake Erie, on the banks of 
St. Lawrence, whence it runs from Lake Erie, and, generally, through 
the whole stratification of limestone. 

‘Along the south-east boundaries, not far from the transition, a 
rock salt and gypsum formation has been found. On the north fork 
of the Holstein river, not far from Abingdon, Virginia, and on the 
same line south-west from that, in Greene county and Pigeon river, 
state of Tennessee, it is said quantities of gypsum have been disco- 
vered; from which, and the quantities of salt licks and salt springs 
found in the same range, so far north as lake Oneida, there is some 
probability that this formation is upon the same great scale that al- 
most all the other formations have been found on this continent,—at 
least rational analogy supports the supposition; and we may hope 
one day to find an abundance of those two most useful substances, 
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which are generally found mixed, or near each other, in all countries 
that have hitherto been carefully examined.’ p. 35. 

‘ There are a great many detached masses of granite and sienite, 
seattered over the surface of that part of the basin which lies to the 
north of the Ohio river, but runs to the south ; from which it is pro- 
bable that they have come from the north, perhaps from the primitive 
mountains north of the great lakes.’ p. 120. : 

The alluvial country, eastward of the Alleghany mountains, 
is composed of beds of sand, gravel and clay, differing in their 
nature, according to that of the adjoining rocks, frum the dis- 
integration of which they have been produced. They contain 
both animal and vegetable remains, which are found to the depth 
of nearly a hundred feet below the surface. Considerable banks 
of shells, mostly bivalves, run parallel to the coast, imbedded 
frequently in a soft clay or mud, resembling that in which the 
living animal is now found on the sea shore, and which makes 
the supposition probable that they are of the same species. 


‘ There is also a bank of shell limestone beginning in North Caro- 
lina, parallel to, and within the distance of from twenty to thirty 
miles of the edge of the primitive, through South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and part of the Mississippi territory. In some places this bank 
is soft, with a large proportion of clay; in others hard, with a suf- 
ficiency of the calcarious matter to be burnt for lime. Large fields 
of the same formation are found near Cape Florida, and extending 
some distance along the coast of the bay of Mexico. In some places 
the calcarious matter of the shells has been washed away, and a de- 
posite of silicious flint, in which they were imbedded, is left, form- 
ing a porous flinty rock, which is used with advantage for millstones. 

‘ In the alluvial of New-Jersey, about ten or twenty feet under 
the surface, there is a kind of greenish blue marl, which they use as 
manure, in which they find shells, as the Ammonite, Belemnite, 
Ovulite, Cama, Ostrea, Terebratula, &c. Most of these shells are 
similar to those found in the limestone and greywacke of the transi- 
tion, and equally resemble those found in such abundance in the se- 
condary horizontal limestone and sandstone ; from which it would 
follow, that the different classes of rocks on the Continent cannot be 
distinguished by their shells, though the different strata of the same 
class may be discovered and known by the arrangement of the shells 
found in them. 

‘ Considerable deposites of bog iron ore occupy the lower situations ; 
and many of the more elevated and dividing ridges between the rivers 
are crowned with a sandstone and puddingstone, the cement of which 
is bog iron ore.’ 

From the interesting and instructive sketch which Mr. Ma- 
clure has given of the Geology of so large a portion of the 
Continent of North America, we obtain an important addition 
vo the evidence we already possess in proof of the uniformity of 
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structure which seems to prevail over the whole surface of our 
globe. No new formation has been discovered, nor any pre- 
dominant rock which this experienced geologist has had any dif- 
ficulty in recognising as identical with what he had seen in 
every part of the Continent of Europe. There are, however, 
two remarkable peculiarities in the country our author has de- 
scribed, which distinguish it from any other of the same extent 
with which we are acquainted. ‘These are, the very rare oc- 
currence of the trap-rocks and porphyries, and the great extent 
to which the same series of rocks stretch, without undergoing 
any change in the uniformity of their composition, and without 
any disturbance in the regularity of their stratification. When 
we combine this undisturbed state of the strata with the absence 
of a class of rocks which are almost invariably accompanied, in 
other countries, by a dislocation and confusion of the adjoining 
strata, it must be considered an argument of considerable weight 
in support of that theory of the origin of the trap-rocks, which 
supposes them to have been ejected from below, and to have 
broken up and insinuated themselves among the superincumbent 
strata. But this is a point of theory supported by so great a 
body of evidence, that we presume there is now no geologist so 
bigoted to the aqueous creed as to refuse his assent to it. 


The Elementary Treatise of Mr. Cleaveland is a work of con- 
siderable merit. He has derived his materials, as he informs 
us, chiefly from the works of Hauy, Brochant, Brongniart, Lu- 
cas, Kirwan, and Jameson; but he has adopted Brongniart as 
his model; and, in doing so, we think he has followed the 
most judicious and most useful of all the mineralogical writers 
who have preceded him. We entirely concur in the following 


remarks on the Treatise of Brongniart by the author in his Pre- 
face. 


‘ Many of the writers of the French and German schools appear to 
have indulged an undue attachment to their favourite and peculiar sys- 
tem, and have hereby been prevented from receiving mutual benefit ; 
the one being unwilling to adopt what is really excellent in the other. 
But it is believed, that the more valuable parts of the two systems 
may be incorporated, or, in other words, that the peculiar descrip- 
tive language of the one may, in a certain degree, be united to the 
accurate and scientific arrangement of the other, This union of de- 
scriptive lan.uage and scientific arrangement has been effected with 
good success by Brongniart, in his System of Mineralogy—an ele- 
mentary work, which seems better adapted both to interest and instruct, 
than any which has hitherto appeared. 


Although this book is necessarily compiled, ina great degree, 
from the writings of others, it contains much valuable in- 
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formation respecting the mineral productions of the United 
States. It is to this part of the work that we shall confine our 
remarks; and we feel disposed, for the sake of our general rea- 
ders, to dwell chiefly on the information Mr. Cleaveland con- 
veys respecting those mineral] substances that are connected with 
the advancement of that active and enterprising people in wealth 
and political importance, rather than upon the rarer productions, 
which are only interesting to the mineralogist. 

There is one merit of Mr. Cleaveland’s book that ought not 
to pass unnoticed; we mean the form in which it is published. 
It is printed upon excellent paper, with a neat and perfectly 
distinct small type; and the same matter is contained in one 
volume, which, in England, would have been scattered over the 
surface of three. We should be glad to see it reprinted exact- 
ly upon the plan of the original; and we have no doubt that it 
would be found the most useful work on mineralogy in our 
language. 7 

Coal exists in several parts of the United States in great abun- 
dance. Ve have already spoken of the vast series of coal 
strata westward of the Alleghany range, and of an extensive 
coal formation near Richmond in Virginia. In Pennsylvania, 
it is found on the west branch of the Susquehannah; in various 
places west of that branch; also on the Juniata, and on the 
waters of the Alleghany, and Monongahela. In Connecticut, 
a coal formation, commencing at New-Haven, crosses Connecti- 
cut river at Middletown, and, embracing a width of several 
miles on each side of the river, extends to some distance above 
Northampton, in Massachusetts. There are also indications of 
coal in the States of New-York and New-Jersey. In Rhode 
Island, anthracite is found, accompanied by argillaceous sand- 
stone, shale with vegetable impressions, &c. similar to the usual 
series of coal strata. The coal at Middletown, in Connecticut 
is accompanied by a shale which is highly bituminous, and burns 
with a bright flame. 


‘It abounds with very distinct and perfect impressions of fish, some- 
times a foot or two in length ; the head, fins, and scales, being perfect- 
ly distinguishable. A single specimen sometimes presents parts of 
three or four fish, lying in different directions, and between different 
kayers. The fish are sometimes contorted, and almost doubled. Their 
colour, sometimes grey, is usually black ; and the fins and scales ap- 
pear to be converted into coal. ‘The same shale contains impressions 
of vegetables, sometimes converted into pyrites.’ 


Neither Mr. Cleaveland nor Mr. Maclure give us any infor- 
mation respecting the extent to which the coal has been wrought 
in any of the numerous places where it has been found, or the 
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thickness of the seams. A scarcity of wood for fuel must be 
felt before coal will be sought after with much spirit; and there 
is probably still wanting in the United States that profusion 
of capital which can be risked in the uncertain operations of 
mining. 

Iron is found in the United States in a great variety of forms, 
and is worked toa considerable extent. Inthe year 1810, there 
were five hundred and thirty furnaces, forges, and bloomeries, 
in the United States, sixty-nine of which were in the State of 
New-York; and the iron manufactured at Ancram, New-York, 
is said to be superior, for many purposes, to the Russian and 
Swedish iron. It is made from a hematitic brown oxide. Mr. 
Maclure informs us, that there is a bed of magnetic iron ore, 
from eight to twelve feet thick, wrought in Franconia, near the 
White HiJls, New-Hampshire ; that there is a similar bed in 
the direction of the stratification, six miles north-east of Philips- 
town, on the Hudson river; and, still following the direction of 
the stratification, that the same ore occupies a bed nearly of 
the same thickness at Ringwood, Mount Pleasant, and Sucku- 
sanny, in New-Jersey ; losing itself, as it approaches the end of 
the primitive ridge, near Blackwater—a range of nearly three 
hundred miles. ‘This immense deposite of iron ore is contained 
in gneiss, and is accompanied by garnet, epidote, and horn- 
blende. Inthe State of New-York, magnetic iron ore is found 
in immense quantities on the west side of Lake Champlain, in 
granitic mountains. The ore is in beds, from one to twenty feet 
in thickness, and generally unmixed with foreign substances: 
large beds of this ore extend, with little interruption, from Ca- 
nada to the neighbourhood of New-York. Clay ironstone is 
met with in considerable quantities. In Maryland, there are 
extensive beds of it three miles SW. of Baltimore, composed 
of nodules formed by concentric layers. Bog iron ore occurs 
in such abundance in many places, as to be smelted to a great 
extent. 

Copper in the native state, and most of its ores, have been 
found in different parts of the United States; but there are no 
mines of this metal except in New-Jersey, and these do not 
appear to be worked with much success. 

Lead has been discovered in a great variety of forms; and 
there are several extensive mines of it. In Upper Louisiana, at 
St. Genevieve, on the western bank of the Mississippi, there are 
about ten mines. The ore, which is a sulphuret, is found in 
detached masses of from one to five hundred pounds, in allu- 
vial deposites of gravel and clay, immediately under the soil ; 
and sometimes in veins or beds, in limestone. One of the mine: 
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produces annually about 245 tons of ore, yielding 66% per cent. 
‘here are mines also at Perkiomen, in Pennsylvania, 24 miles 
from Philadelphia. The ore is chiefly a sulphuret; but it is 
accompanied by the carbonate, phosphate, and molybdate. In 
Massachusetts, there is a vein of galena, traversing primitive 
rocks, six or eight feet wide, and extending twenty miles from 
Montgomery to Hatfield. The ore affords from 50 to 60 per 
cent. of lead. 

Gold has only been found in North Carolina. It occurs in 
grains or small masses, in alluvial earths, and chiefly in the 
gravelly beds of brooks, in the dry season; and one mass was 
found weighing 28 lib. In 1810, upwards of 1340 ounces of 
this gold, equal in value to 24,689 dollars, had been received 
at the mint of the United States. r 

Native silver, in small quantities, is met with at different 
places, but in no other form. Mercury and tin have not been 
found. Cobalt occurs near Middletown, in Connecticut; and 
a mine of it was at onetime worked. Manganese and antimony 
are found in several situations. Sulphuret of zinc is found in 
considerable quantity in Maryland, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, 
and Massachusetts. In New-Jersey, a new variety of this me- 
tal has been discovered, in such abundance, that it promises to 
be a very valuable acquisition to the United States. It is a red 
oxide, composed, of zinc 76, oxigen 16, oxides of manganese 
and iron 8 It is reduced without difficulty to the metallic 
state. 

The chromate of iron, both crystallized and amorphous, oc- 
curs in different situations; particularly near Baltimore, and at 
Hoboken, in New-Jersey. This mineral is emptoyed to fur- 
nish the chromic acid, which, when united with the oxide of 
lead, forms chromate of lead—a very beautiful yellow pigment, 
of which there isa manufactory at Philadelphia. It is sold un- 
der the name of chromic yellow, and is employed for painting 
furniture, carriages, &c. 

In the former part of this article, we have noticed the vast 
extent of limestone of different species that is spread over the 
United States. Mr. Cleaveland enumerates several varieties of 
the primitive limestones in the Eastern States, which are used 
as marble in ornamental architecture and in sculpture ; but he 
remarks, that the state of the arts has not yet caused them to 
be extensively quarried, or even sufficiently explored. Some of 
the Vermont marbles are as white as the Carrara, with a grain 
intermediate between that of the Carrara and Parian marbles. 
At Middlebury, in Vermont, during the years 1809 and 1810, 
29,000 feet of slabs were cut by one mill, containing 65 saws : 
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and the sales of marble, during the same period, amounted to 
about 11,000 dollars. In Rhode Island it is found snow white, 
of a fine grain, translucid, and perfectly resembles the Carrara 
marble. 

Gypsum, or plaster stone, is found in Virginia, Maryland, 
and Connecticut. It is very abundant in several parts of the 
State of New-York, particularly in Onondago and Madison 
counties; also in the vicinity of Cayuga lake, whence, in 1812, 
6000 tons of it were exported to Pennsylvania. In many parts 
of the United States, it has been found an important article of 
manure in the cultivation of grasses, roots and grain. 

Rock salt has not hitherto been discovered; but there are 
numerous salt springs. These sometimes flow naturally; but 
are more frequently formed by sinking wells in those places 
where the salt is known to exist, as in certain marshes and in 
salt licks, so called from having been formerly the resort of wild 
animals to lick the clay impregnated with the salt. These 
springs are chiefly found in the country westward of the Al- 
leghany mountains, near the rivers which flow into the Ohio. 
They occur also inthe State of New-York, near the Onondago 
and Cayuga lakes, associated with the great gypsum formation 
already noticed. This brine is strong, and yields about 500,000 
bushels of salt annually. The whole quantity of salt annually 
obtained from saline springs in the United States, exceeds 600,000 
bushels. 

Nitrate of potash, or saltpetre, is met with in considerable 
abundance. Mr. Cleaveland gives the following description of 
the situations where it is principally obtained. 

‘ The calcarious caverns which abound in the State of Kentucky, 
furnish large quantities of nitre. The earths which exist in these 
caverns, and which contain both the nitrate of potash and the nitrate 
of lime, are lixiviated ; and the lixivium is then made to pass through 
wood ashes, by the alkali of which the nitrate of lime is decomposed.* 
After due evaporation, the nitre is permitted to crystallize. One of the 
most remarkable of these caverns is in Madison county, on Crooked 
Creek, about sixty miles SE. from Lexington. This- cavern extends 
entirely through a hill, and affords a convenient passage for horses and 
waggons. Its length is 646 yards, its breadth is generally about 40 
feet, and its average height about 10 feet. One bushel of the earth in 
this cavern commonly yields from one to two pounds of nitre ; and 
the same salt has been found to exist at the depth of 15 feet: even the 
clay is impregnated with nitrate of lime. 

















* © It appears that two bushels of ashes, made by burning the dry 
wood in hollow trees, contain as much alkali as eighteen bushels of 
ashes obtained from the oak.’ 
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‘Kentucky also furnishes nitre under a very different form, and 
constituting what is there called the rock ore, which is in fact a sand- 
stone richly impregnated with nitrate of potash. These sandstones 
are generally situated at the head of narrow valleys which traverse 
the sides of steep hills. They rest on calcarious strata, and some- 
times present a front from 60 to 100 feet high. When broken into 
small fragments, and thrown into boiling water, the stone soon falls 
into sand, one bushel of which, by lixiviation and crystallization, fre- 
quently yields 10 lib. and sometimes more than 20 lib. of nitrate of 
potash. The nitre obtained from these rocks contains little or no 
nitrate of lime, and is said to be superior for the manufacture of gun- 
powder to that extracted from the afore-mentioned earths.’ 

* Masses of native nitre, nearly pure, and weighing several pounds, 
are sometimes found in the fissures of these sandstones, or among de- 
tached fragments. Indeed, it is said that these masses of native nitre 
sometimes weigh several hundred pounds Similar caverns occur in 
Tennessee, and in some parts of Virginia and Maryland.’ 

With the exception of the red oxide of zinc, and the native 
magnesia, the discovery of which by Dr. Bruce we noticed in 
our account of his Mineralogical Journal, no simple minerals 
have hitherto been discovered in the United States that were 
not already known to exist in other parts of the world. There 
are some of the simple minerals, however, which are found in 
a state of great perfection, such as the cyanite, green tourma- 
line and rubellite, melanite, precious serpentine, garnet and 
beryll. A mass of native iron has recently been found near Red 
River in Louisiana. The form is irregular; its length being 
three feet four inches, and its greatest breadth two feet four 
inches—its weight exceeds 3000 lib. Its surface is covered 
with a blackish crust, and is deeply indented. It is very mal- 
Jeable and compact; but is unequally hard, some parts being 
easily cut by achisel, while others have nearly the hardness of 
steel. Its specific gravity is 7.40. It contains nickel, and is 
less easily oxidated than purified iron. This is rendered par- 
ticularly interesting, by its containing in its interior octahedral 
crystals, which may be easily cut by a knife, and are striated 
like magnetic iron. ‘The largest’ crystai is more than half an 
inch in length. 

We look forward with great hopes to the active exertions of 
our Transatlantic brethren in this interesting field of scientific in- 
quiry ; and we shall expect to see the great outline they have 
traced, filled up by those detailed examinations of particular dis- 
tricts, where the nature and mutualrelations of the different rocks 
have been diligently and accurately studied. The country oc- 
cupied by the Granite deserves particular attention, from the fun- 
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damental point of theory connected with the history of this rock ; 
—whether, in those situations where it appears to be the loweg 
rock, there is any evidence of its having been formed subsequent.’ 
ly to the strata that cover it ;—if any veins are seen to proceed 
from the great body of the granite, and to penetrate with numer. 
ous ramifications the superincumbent rocks, as has been observed 
in most situations where granite occurs. The great alluvial for. 
mation will doubtless afford many valuable illustrations of the 
changes which the surface of our globe has undergone, from 
the animal remains with which it is said to abound; and we 
trust that this important subject of inquiry will be investigated 
with the attention it deserves. We should be glad to hear of 
the establishment of a Geological Society, to excite the zeal, and 
unite the labours of the Geologists of America, and to be the 
organ of communication between them and the rest of the Sci- 
entific World. 
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Art. V. 1. Voyage of H. M. Ship Alceste along the Coast of 
Corea, to the island of Lewchew ; mith an Account of her subse- 
quent Shipwreck. By Joun M‘L.exop, Surgeon of the Alceste, 
Second Edition. London, J. Murray, 1818. 

2. Naufrage de la Fregate la Medusc, faisant Partie de l' Expe- 
dition du Senegal en 1816; Relation centenant les Evenements 

ui ont eu lieu sur le Radeau, dans le Desert de Sahara, a St. 
ais et au Camp de Daccard; suivi dun Examen sous les 
Rapports Agricoles de la Partie Occidentale de la Cote d’ Afri- 
que, depuis le Cap Blanc jusqu’ a  Embouchure, dela Gambie. 
ar ALexanpDrE CorrearD, Ingenieur-Geographe, et J. B. 
Hewrt Savieny, Ex-Chirurgien de la Marine; tous deux 
Naufrages du Radeau. Seconde Edition, entiérement refon- 
due, et augmentée des Notes de Mons. Brepir, Ingenieur 
des Mines; avec le Plan du Radeau, et le Portrait du Roi 
Zaipe. Paris, 1818. 


BP every age and every country, since the foundation of so 
ciety, events have been occurring, of which, though too mi- 
nute and fugitive for the vast and rapid page of general history, 
we must regret that no record has been preserved. It has been 
said, that the true characters of men are best seen in trifles—in 
those little acts which require no premeditation, and are not of 
importance enough to call for dissimulation or restraint. Con- 
sidering the greater deliberation with which Governments usually 
conduct their public transactions, this is at least as true of nations 
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as of individuals ; and it is much to be regretted, therefore, that 
there should be so few memorials of those less formal and guard- 
ed proceedings, in which national character may be supposed 
most fairly to disclose itself. 

It is this kind of interest, we think, that belongs to the events 
related in the two narratives which stand at the head of this ar- 
ticle. Each of them contains the account of a shipwreck—the 
one of an English, the other of a French frigate ; catastrophes 
so common as to attract no permanent notice, and whose me- 
mory scarcely outlives the tempest by which they are caused. 
We had not, however, read many pagés of these volumes, be- 
fore we were struck with the different conduct of the English 
and French sufferers, in similar circumstances; and we thought 
that a plain statement of the facts might prove interesting to our 
readers, and call their attention to some points of Character, 
which, from their generality, we cannot but consider as national. 

On the 17th of June, 1816, the Medusa French frigate, com- 
manded by Captain Chaumareys, and accompanied by three 
smaller vessels, sailed from the island of Aix for the coast of 
Africa, in order to take possession of some colonies which we 
had captured in 1808, though, as we are sneeringly told by Mons. 
Savigny, not by force of arms, but by treachery; and which we 
restored to the French, by the treaties of 1814 and 1815. The 
first accident she encountered, was after she had doubled Cape 
Finisterre—when one of the crew fell into the sea; and, from the 
apathy of his companions, their want of promptitude in manceu- 
vring, together with the absence of every precaution, he was left 
to perish. On the tenth day of sailing, there appeared an error 
of thirty leagues in her reckoning. But the recollection of these 
accidents, which, in the British navy, would be deemed most 
disgraceful, is lost in the transports and exultations of one of the 
crew at the sight of Teneriff. ‘ There it was,’ he exclaimed, 
‘ that a numerous fleet, commanded by one of the bravest ad- 
mirals of England, was beaten off by a handful of Frenchmen. 
Ah! if, at Trafalgar, our Villeneuve had not been betrayed, 
we would have completed what we had here begun; and who 
can say what might have been the consequences!’ 

As the Medusa lay off St. Cruz, aboat was sent on shore to pro- 
cure some necessaries; and it was discovered, that six Frenchmen, 
who had formerly been detained there as prisoners of war by the 
Spaniards, had, since their liberation, implored in vain of every 
ship of their nation which touched there during eight years, to 
give them a passage to their native land ;—and not one would re- 
ceive them on board. The Medusa was as obdurate as the rest ; 
and the six Frenchmen were again thrown, by their own coun- 
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trymen upon themercy of the nation which, in the very teeth 
of bigotry and despotism, is one of the most noble, brave, and 
generous in existence. 

On the Ist of July the Medusa entered the tropics; and 
there, with a childish disregard to every danger, and knowing 
that she was surrounded by all the unseen perils of the ocean, 
her crew performed the ceremony usual upon such an occasion, 
while the vessel was running headlong on destruction. ‘The 
captain presided over the disgraceful scene of merriment, and 
had abandoned the ship to the command of a Mons. Richefort, 
who had passed the ten preceding years of his life in an English 
prison. A few persons on board, more aware of the conse- 
quences than the rest, remonstrated, but were not attended to; 
and, though it was ascertained that the Medusa was on the bank 
of Arguin, she continued her course, and heaved the lead, 
without slackening sail. Every thing denoted shallow water; 
but Mr. Richefort persisted in saying, that there were one hun- 
dred fathoms. In that very moment only six fathoms were 
found; and the vessel struck three times, being in about sixteen 
feet water, and the tide full flood. At ebb tide, there remained 
but twelve feet water; and, after some manceuvres, which were 
perfectly of apiece with the preceding conduct of the crew and 
officers, all hopes of getting the ship afloat were abandoned.— 
So much for the first act of the French tragedy. Let us now 
see how the English one sets off. 

On the 9th of February, 1816, the Alceste, Captain Mur- 
ray Maxwell, sailed from Spithead, with the British ambassa- 
dor, to China, and on the 4th of March following she too, 
upon crossing the line, had her visit from old Neptune, to the 
tune of Rule Britannia; but not while she knew herself to be 
surrounded by danger. It was upon returning from a very 
beautiful and interesting voyage; in which a spirit of modera- 
tion, firmness, and good faith, highly creditable to the expedi- 
tion, was eminently displayed, that the Alceste met with her 
misfortune. 

‘ A course was now shaped,’ says Mr. M‘Leod, ‘ to avoid the nv- 
merous rocks and shoals, not well defined, which lie in that part of 

‘ the Chinese sea more immediately to the westward of the Philippines, 
and to the northward of Borneo ; and having, by the 14th, passed 
the whole, and got into the usual track for the passage of either of 
the straits of Banco or Gaspar, it was resolved to proceed through 
the latter, as being more direct, and less subject to calms than the 
former—and considering them equally safe, from the latest surveys 
and directions being on board, some of them by those who had per- 
sonally examined them. At day-light in the morning of the 18th, 
we made Gaspar Island, exactly at the time expected, and, passing it, 
stood in for the strait. As is customary, in approaching any coast or 
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passage whatever, but more especially one that all are not familiarly ac- 
quainted with, the utmost precaution was taken, by keeping the leads 
going in both chains, men looking out at the masts-heads, yard-arms 
and bowsprit-end; the Captain, master, and officer of the watch, on 
whom the charge of the ship, at such atime, more particularly devolves, 
having been vigilantly on deck during the whole of the previous night, 
and this morning. Steering under all these guarded circumstances, 
the soundings exactly corresponding with the charts, and following the 
express line prescribed by all concurring directions, to clear every dan- 
ger, (and the last of this sort between us and England,) the ship, at about 
half past seven in the morning, struck with a horrid crash, on a sudden 
reef of rocks, and remained immoveable.’ 


It was soon found that all attempts to get her off would be 
followed by immediate destruction ; and nothing remained to be 
done, but to save as much as was possible of the wreck. Even 
in these first scenes, we think the points of contrast are sufficient- 
ly striking ; but the most remarkable are yet to be stated. 

When the French frigate struck, she had on board six boats 
of various capacities, all of which, however, were not sufficient 
to contain the crew and passengers; and a raft was constructed. 
The scene which took place, when the signal was given for the 
men to quit the wreck, was most dreadful. All scrambled out 
of it without order or precaution. The first who reached the 
boats, refused to share their chance of safety with their fellow- 
sufferers—though there was ample room for more. Some, who 
apprehended that a plot had been formed to abandonthem in 
the vessel, flew to arms. Captain Chaumareys stole out of a port- 
hole into his own boat, leaving a great part of his crew to shift 
for themselves in the ship. No one would give the least assist- 
ance to his companions; but all were occupied in making false 
representations of each other’s situation, in order to create an 
undue share of pity for themselves. At length, however, they 
put to sea, their intention being to steer for the sandy coast of 
the Desert, there to land, and thence to proceed with a caravan 
to the island of St. Louis. 

The raft had been constructed without the least foresight or 
intelligence. It was about 65 feet long, and 25 broad; but the 
only part of it which could be depended upon, was the middle ; 
and that was so small, that fifteen persons could not lie down 
uponit. Those who stood upon the floor were in constant dan- 
ger of slipping through between the planks; and the sea flowed 
in on all sides. When the 150 passengers, destined to be its 
burden, were on board, they stood like a solid parallelogram, 
without a possibility of moving ; and they were up to their waists 
in water. The plan originally adopted was, that as much pro- 
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visions as possible should be put upon this raft; that it should 
be taken in tow by the six boats; and that, at stated intervals, 
their crews should come on board of it to receive their rations, 
As they were about to leave the ship, Mr. Correard inquired, 
whether all the necessary articles had been put on board, such as 
charts, itistruments, seastores, &c., and was assured, by an officer, 
that he himself had seen that nothing was wanting. ‘ And who 
isto command us” ‘I am to command you,’ answered he, 
‘and will be with you ina moment.’ The oflicer, however, 
with these words the last in his mouth, went on board one of 
the boats, and returned no more. 

This desperate squadron had only proceeded about two 
leagues, when a faulty, if not treacherous manceuvre, broke the 
tow-line which joined the Captain’s boat to the rest; and this 
became the signal to all to let loose their cables. The weather 
was calm. The coast was known to be but 12 or 15 leagues 
distant; and land was, in fact, discovered by the boats on the 
very evening of the day on which they abandoned the raft, 
They were not, therefore, driven to this measure by any new 
perils; and the cry of * Nous les abandonnons ! which resounded 
through the line, was the yell of a spontaneous and instinctive 
impulse of cowardice, perfidy, and cruelty ; and, dreadful to re- 
late, the impulse was as unanimous as it was diabolical. 

The raft then, such as we have described it, was left to the mer- 
cy of the waves; and as, one after another, the boats disappear- 
ed, despair became general. Not one of the promised articles, no 
provisions, except a very few casks of wine, and some spoilt bis- 
cuit, sufficient fur one single meal, were to be found. A small 
pocket compass, which chance had discovered, and which was 
their last guide in a trackless ocean, fell between the beams into 
the sea,and was lost. As the crew had taken no nourishment since 
morning, some wine and biscuit were distributed ; and this day, 
the first of thirteen which they passed upon the raft, was the 
Jast on which they tasted any solid food—except such as nature 
shudders at. One sentiment, however, kept alive their hopes, 
and animated their courage; and that sentiment was, the ardent 
wish to be revenged of those who had treacherously abandoned 
them. It was in this mood, that their hearts and prayers, as our 
authors ingeniously say, were lifted up, in piety to heaven! 

The first night was stormy; and the waves, which had free 
access, committed dreadful ravages, and threatened worse. 
When day appeared, twelve miserable creatures were found 
crushed to death, between the openings of the raft, and several 
more were missing; though the number could not be ascertain- 
ed, as many of the soldiers had taken the billets of the dead, in 
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order to obtain two, or even three rations of food. The second 
night was still more dreadful, and many were washed off into 
the sea; although the crew had so crowded together, that some 
were smothered by the mere pressure. ‘To sooth their last 
moments, the soldiers drank immoderately; and, in their fury, 
attempted to cut the cables, which held together the spars and 
beams of the raft. A general conflict ensued, between those 
who attacked, and those who defended it. Many of the former 
were killed; and one, who affected to rest himself upon the side, 
but who, in fact, was treacherously cutting the ropes, was thrown 
into the sea. Another, whom Mr. Correard had snatched from 
the waves, turned traitor a second time, as soon as he had re- 
covered his senses ; but he too was killed. At length the revolt- 
ed, who were chiefly soldiers, being repulsed, they threw them- 
selves upon their knees, and, with the utmost abjectness, im- 
plored mercy. At midnight, however, they rebelled again. 
Those who had no arms fought with their teeth; and thus it was, 
that many severe wounds were inflicted. One man, in particu- 
lar, was most wantonly and dreadfully bitten above the heel, 
while his companions were beating him on the head with their 
carabines, previously to their throwing him into the sea. The 
raft was strewed with dead bodies, after innumerable instances 
of treachery and cruelty ; and from 60 to 65 perished that night. 
The force and courage of the strongest began to yield to their 
misfortunes; and even the most resolute laboured under mental 
derangement. In the conflict, the revolted had thrown two 
casks of wine, and all the remaining water, into the sea; and it 
became necessary to diminish each man’s allowance. 

A day of comparative tranquillity now succeeded. The sur- 
vivors erected their mast again, which had been wantonly cut 
down in the battle of the night; and endeavoured to catch 
some fish, but in vain. Then it was, that they were reduced to 
the last resource, the most repugnant to human nature ;—and 
the bodies of their dead companions became their sustenance. 
A third night followed, which was interrupted only by the plain- 
tive cries of wretches, exposed to every kind of suffering, ten 
or twelve of whom died of want, and awfully foretold the fate 
of the remainder. The following day was fine. Some flying 
fish were caught inthe raft; which, mixed up with human flesh, 
afforded one scanty meal. 

A new insurrection, still for the insane purpose of destroying 
the raft, broke out on the fourth night; and this too was mark- 
ed by perfidy, and terminated in blood. Most of the rebels 
were thrown into the sea. The filth morning mustered but 30 
men alive; and these, in the most wretched state, sick and 
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wounded, and the skin of the lower extremities corroded by the 
salt water. Two soldiers were detected, drinking the wine of 
the only remaining cask; and were instantly thrown into the 
sea, according to a law which had been enacted among them- 
selves, to that effect. One boy died. There remained therefore 
27. Of these, but 15 appeared capable of outliving their pre- 
sent fatigue. A council of war, presided by the most horrid 
despair, was held; and it was resolved, that, as the weak con- 
sumed a part of the common store, without hope of surviving, 
they should be thrown into the sea. This sentence was imme- 
diately put in execution!—and all the arms on board, which 
now filled their minds with horror, were, with the exception of 
a single sabre, committed to the deep. 

In such a situation, distress and misery increase with a very 
accelerated ratio; and, even after the desperate measure of de- 
stroying their companions, and eating the most nauseous of ali- 
ments, the surviving fifteen could not hope for more than a few 
days existence. A butterfly lighted on their sail the ninth day; 
and, though it was held to be the harbinger of good, many a 
greedy eye was cast upon it. Some seafowl also appeared ; but 
it was not possible to catch any of them. ‘The misery of the 
survivers increased with a rapidity which cannot be described ; 
and they even stole from each other little goblets of urine,* 
which had been set to cool in the sea water, and which was now 
considered asa luxury. The most trifling article of food, a lemon, 
asmall bottle of spirituous dentifrice, alittle garlic, became causes 
of contention ; and every daily distribution of wine awakeneda 
spirit of selfishness and ferocity, which common sufferings and 
common interest could not subdue into more social feelings. 

Three days more passed over in inexpressible anguish, when 
they constructed a smaller and more manageable raft, in the 
hope of directing it to the shore; but, upon trial, it was found 
to be insufficient. Onthe 17th, the masts of a brig were seen; 
which, after exciting all the vicissitudes of hope and fear, prov- 
ed to be the Argus sent out in quest of the Medusa. ‘C’est 
donc a des Frangois,’ exclaimed they, ‘que nous devons notre 
salut!’ And, pray, to whom did they owe their disasters? The 
inhabitants of the raft were all received on board the Argus, 
where they were again very near perishing, from a fire which 
broke out in the night. 


* Mr. Savigny made two phystological observations on this subject, 
which are not without interest. The urine of some was much more 
agreeable (sauve) than that of others ; and, in all cases, this beverage 
proved an instantaneous and powerful diuretic. 
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The six boats, after their treacherous exploit of cutting the 
cables, made all the way they could for the coast of Africa, 
which they reached in safety ; and, after many dangers and fa- 
tigues among the Moors, through which we cannot follow them, 
the survivors of the different crews arrived at St. Louis. The 
conduct of all was marked by the same characteristics as those 
which we have seen on the raft; and, though their sufferings 
did not provoke them to the same horrible enormities, it is easy 
to recognise in them the same spirit of selfishness, cowardice 
and perfidy.—Having now conducted the French sufferers to a 
place of safety, and handed them over to their friends and 
countrymen, we must return to the English. 

As soon asall hope of saving the Alceste was given up, the 
boats were hoisted out, and a raft was constructed ; and the Em- 
hassy, which of course was the first object of interest, was car- 
ried to the island, where it was with some difficulty landed. 
Every hand was at work on board the frigate, to save all that 
could be saved; but, as very little provisions had as yet been 
ebtained from her, Lord Amherst assembled his people, and 
told them, that a gill of water, with half a gill of rum, was to 
be the daily allowance of himself, and all. The boats could not 
contain half of the crew; and it was resolved, that as the sea- 
son was favourable, the Embassy should proceed to Batavia, 
where vessels might be despatched to convey away the remainder 
ef the crew from the island where all had now been landed. 
Two hundred men, and one woman, were left behind ; and Cap- 
tain Maxwell, after stationing a party to dig a well, removed 
their quarters to the top of a hill, where the air was cooler. Every 
hand was employed. Some were busied in searching out a spot 
for an encampment. Others carried up the hill, the little store 
of provisions, over which a strict guard was set. All) began to 
suffer much from thirst. A bottle of muddy water was at length 
obtained from the well ; and the rush toward it was so great, in 
the first moment, that it was found adviseable to place sentries. 
Every drop of rain was collected, and bathing was used. On 
the 20th Captain Maxwell assembled his men, and stated to 
them, that they were still subject to the Navy laws, and that he 
was resolved to enforce the strictest discipline ; but that all must 
submit to the greatest privations. On the 21st, a party which 
had been left to clear the ship, was surrounded by the Malay 
proas well armed; and had only time to save themselves by flight. 
An immediate attack was expected on the island; and the same 
apprehension kept them on the alert, during the remainder of 
their stay. It was at this moment, that the British fortitude 
thone in its best lustre. The most regular discipline, as in a 
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town besieged, was established and perfectly maintained. Every 
precaution was taken to avoid a rupture ; every means were em. 
ployed to repel an assault. We cannot enter into the particulars, 
Suffice it to say, that the crew of the Alceste, after seeing their 
vessel burnt before their faces, reduced to very short allowance, 
in great doubt of ever escaping from the island, were exposed 
to daily attacks, from very superior numbers of the most mer- 
ciless and perfidious savages in existence; at the same time 
that they were annoyed by the presence of serpents, wild beasts 
and monkeys; and that not a single instance of bad fellowship, 
not a singie breach of discipline occurred during a detention of 
19 days upon this miserable island. Church service was regu- 
larly performed; and the Malays were no less surprised than 
gratified at seeing one of their dead companions, who had been 
brought on shore, decently buried. 

‘ Awful as our situation was, and every day becoming more so, 
starvation staring us in the face on one hand without a hope of mer. 
cy from the savages on the other, yet there were no symptoms of de- 
pression or gloomy despair. Every mind seemed buoyant; and if 
any estimate of the general feeling could be collected from counten- 
ances, from the manners and expressions of all, there appeared to be 
formed in every breast, a calm determination to dash at them, and be 
successful, or to fall, as became men, in the attempt to be free.’ 

A sail, however, the Fernate, sent out to their relief, was at 
length discovered from the look-out tree. On the 5th of March, 
Messrs. Ellis and Hoppner, two of their former companions, re- 
turning from Batavia, came onshore; and were received with 
heartfelt acclamation, by the whole garrison under arms; and 
on the 7th Captain Maxwell, after seeing the last man of his crew 
out of the island, arrived safe on board the Fernate. And here 
the sufferings of the crew of the Alceste terminated. 

But it was far otherwise with the miserable creatures who had 
escaped from the raft of the Medusa; and we have events to re- 
late, which, though not so terrific, are if possible more disa- 
greeable. 

The survivors, from all quarters which the shipwrecked of 
the Medusa had reached, being now collected at St. Louis, it 
was expected that the colony should be evacuated by the Eng- 
lish. But the Governor, Mr. Beurthonne (Burton ?) refused so 
to do; and ordered all the French away to the mainland. Our 
authors exhaust a large store of uncharitable conjectures,in search 
of the cause of his refusal, which, like true Frenchmen,they refer 
to the habitual Machiavelisin of the British government ; and to 
which we shall make no answer—because we are very well con- 
vinced it would be an easy matter to refute them. It was re- 
solved, however, to despatch a ship to the Medusa, to carry 
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away the money and provisions—‘ And the men also,’ observed 
Mons. Correard to the French Governor Schmaltz. ‘ Bah, il 
v’en reste pas trois.’—* N’en resta-t-il qu’un; sa vie est prefer- 
able 4 tout ce qu’on peut retirer de la fregate,’ replied Moms. 
Correard ; ‘et il sortit indigné de la chambre.’ A goalette 
sailed in search of the Medusa; but being prudently furnished 
with provisions only for eight days, she was forced to return. 
She put to sea again, but in such a disabled: state, that, after 
beating about for 15 days, she came back a second time. ‘Ten 
days were employed in repairing her; and, at length, having 
lost 33 days to no purpose, she reached the Medusa, on the 
52d day after the frigate had struck upon the bank of Arguin ; 
when, dreadful to relate, three miserable sufferers were found 
alive. Our readers will recollect that Captain Chaumareys had 
made his escape furtively out of the Medusa. As soon as he 
was in safety he sent a boat to take away a few men, who, he 
said, still remained in the wreck. But what was the surprise 
ef the lieutenant, when he found that sixty men had been aban- 
doned there! All of these, however, were carried off, with 
the exception of 17, some of whom were drunk, and others re- 
fused to leave the frigate. As long as their provisions lasted, 
these 17 remained at peace. Twelve of them embarked on a 
raft of their own construction, the remains of which were thrown 
upon the coast of Sahara; but the persons on board were never 
heard of. Another ventured to sea in a chicken-poop ; but sunk 
immediately. Four remained behind; one of whom had ex- 
pired of hunger and fatigue. The other three lived in separate 
corners of the wreck, and never met, but to run at each other 
nith drawn knives. They were put on board the goalette, with 
all that could be saved from the Medusa. 

This little vessel was no sooner seen returning to the island, 
than every heart beat high with joy at the hope of recovering 
some property. The men and officers of the Medusa jumped 
on board, and asked whether any had been saved? ‘Yes,’ re- 
plied their brother officers of the gaolette, ‘ but it is all ours 
now—toul cela est maintenant de bonne prise ;’—and the naked 
Frenchmen, whose calamities had found pity from the Moors 
of the Desert, were now deliberately plundered by their own 
countrymen. A ship, bearing the commission ‘Of his most — 
Christian Majesty, and which had been despatched by the go- 
vernor of one of bis colonies to save all she could from the 
wreck of one of his own royal frigates, turned pirate, and rob- 
bed the shipwrecked crew of all their property !—We should 
not believe this upon any foreign testimony. 

A fair was immediately held in the town, and lasted eight 
days. The clothes, furniture, and all the necessary articles of 
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life, belonging to the men and officers of the Medusa, were 
publicly sold before their faces. We could not avoid smiling 
to find, in the midst of this barbarous scene, some ludicrous 
ejaculations, in the true bombast style of French honour and 
glory. ‘ Mais une chose sacrée, respectée de tout homme qui 
sert avec honneur, ce signe de ralliement, sous lequel on doit 
trouver la victoire ou la mort, le Pavillon enfin, qu’est-il deve- 
nu ?—Ila été sauvé—Est-il tombé entre les mains d’un Fran- 
cais? Non; celui qui avilit ce signe ne peut étre Frangais.’— 
Eh bien—this precious rag fell, by right of purchase, into the 
hands of Sophia, the governor’s negress, and of Margaret, his 
scullion, from whom none ofthe Frenchmen thought fit to re- 
deem it, and who consequently employed it to scour their 
dishes! Captain Chaumereys was as severely handled as the 
others ; and he recognised, at the French governor’s table, two 
of his own vases, which had been presented by the plunderers 
to the wife and daughter of Mr. Schmaltz, who thus became an 
accomplice in the public robbery. 

Such of the French as were in a condition to do so, proceed- 
ed to the camp at Daccard, and the sick remained at St. Louis. 
The French governor had promised them clothes and provi 
sions, but sent none; and, during five months, they owed their 
existence to strangers—to tue Britisu. Here, again, are 
some complaints against Mr. Beurthonne, whom we shall leave 
to clear himself, as we have very little doubt he can. His faults, 
however, if any such there were, were redeemed by the gene- 
rous efforts of the other British officers; who no sooner heard 
of the situation to which the French had been reduced, than they 
gave them every necessary comfort; and, with the most refined 
and delicate attentions, constituted them inmates of their mess. 
Mr. Correard alone was, by some accident, forgotten ; and al- 
though, as he ingeniously tells us, he had many friends among 
the French officers and passengers at the camp of Daccard, he 
was left in the most wretched state. Major Peddy, however, 
who commanded the British expedition to the interior of Afri- 
ca, came to his relief; as did Major Campbell, Captain Chemme, 
(James?) Lieutenant O’Mara, Adjutant-Major Grey, and En- 
sign Beurthonne (Burton ?)—no relation to the governor—and 
Addam (Adams?)—On the 24th of August a French officer 
died, and was buried with military honours and religious de- 
cency by the English ; which surprised the French, no less than 
a similar occurrence had astonished the Malays.—But while the 





utmost harmony reigned at St. Louis between the two nations, 
dissention raged at Daccard. 

Mr. Savigny returned to Europe in July. Mr. Correard re- 
mained in the colony till November. We shall conclude our 
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account of these men by one more instance of the good faith 
and humanity with which they acted towards each other. The 
vessel in which Mr. Correard, who boasts of having so many 
friends at Daccard, had embarked, was becalmed as she passed 
the bar; and the passengers, who were exposed to every kind 
of inconvenience, agreed to go on shore till the wind should 
permit them to sail. Mr. Correard was, at that moment, in the 
last stage of a fever, lying on the deck, exposed to a tropical 
sun. ‘Il éprouvoit avec cela, des vomissements douleureux, 
produits par la chaleur, et par une indigestion de poisson dont il 
avoit fait son dejeuner, avant son depart.’ As he was lying in 
this situation, he heard his companions say among themselves— 
‘Here is one who never will see France.’ Yet they went on 
shore to take shelter and amuse themselves; and had not the 
charity to help him to accompany them, or even to raise an 
awning over him; but left him to expire upon a bed of pitch 
and cables. He, however, did reach France in tolerable health; 
and is since recovered. On finding himself in the hospital at 
Rochefort, he exclaimed, ‘ Enfin j’ai trouvé des hommes sensi- 
bles 4 mes malheurs ;’—so soon did this grateful Frenchman 
forget the English of St. Louis, the presents, and the still more 
noble offers of Major Peddy and his brother officers. 

We must do the French nation the justice to say, that they 
seemed to be heartily ashamed of the figure they made in these 
transactions, and to have used every method to prevent their 
publication; and Messrs. Correard and Savigny, by making 
them known, incurred the displeasure of their superiors ; which, 
like all the spiteful displeasure of the petty powerful, had very 
serious consequences. Answers and counter-memorials were 
drawn up, to refute them; signatures were extorted, by pro- 
mises and threats, from their fellow-sufferers, who afterwards 
retracted them with very little shame, or remorse, or loss of 
public esteem. ‘The return of the crew had been preceded by 
various defamatory reports, of which Mademoiselle Schmaltz is 
accused of being a principal author—* Humani ingenit proprium 
est odisse quem leserit ?—-And Mr. Dubouchage, the then Minis. 
ter of Marine, cannot be expected to have forgiven the men, 
who exposed to the public the incapacity which had caused 
their misfortunes. 

The very abridged extracts we have given of our originals, 
present so much matter for reflection, that we know not where 
to begin. Never was there a contrast so striking, as in the 
conduct of the English and French sailors. On the one side, 
allis great, and calm, and dignified. On the other, page rises 
above page, and event towers above event, in horror and de- 
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pravity. We shall, however, attempt to bring together, in one 
point of view, the objects which may be the best confronted 
with each other. 

In making this estimate, we most conscientiously declare, that 
we are actuated by no malignant feelings; and that we adopt 
this mode of investigation, because we hold comparison, in ge- 
neral, to be one of the surest roadsto knowledge. The whole 
system of daily intercourse, throughout the world, is carried on 
by it. The most exact of the sciences obtains its positive re- 
sults by no other means. It is so general in practice, that men 
unconsciously refer toit, upon every occasion ;—so accurate in 
its conclusions, that, in a condition where nothing is absolute, 
it is the ultima ratio rerum. ‘To say that comparisons are invi- 
dious, unless when they are invidiously pursued, would be 
puerile. Noman, when he learns that the three angles of eve- 
ry triangle are equal to two right angles, ever thought of say- 
ing, that the series of comparisons by which that truth is de- 
monstrated was invidious; neither has the fate of those interest- 
ing portions of space ever been deemed particularly hard, for 
having been subjected to such an investigation. 

It might indeed be invidious and unfair, to bring under com- 
parison events which had happened at distant periods in the 
history of mankind, when the progress of civilization may not 
have been alike. But, when occurrences of the same date, in 
two neighbouring and rival countries, are examined, no such 
charge can be made. The presumption is, that knowledge and 
humanity are upona similar footing in both; and, should they 
not, the least enlightened, and the least humane nation of the 
two, can excuse itself, only upon the plea that it had played the 
truant, or squandered away its time and efforts in a wrong di- 
rection. A general debility of mind might, as well, be pleaded 
in mitigation for a single act of weakness; or habitual intempe- 
rance, as an excuse for casual intoxication. 

It is by comparison with the Medusa that the conduct of the 
officers and crew of the Alceste have become so striking ; for 
the British navy have made acts of heroism so familiar to us, 
that little room is left, in our minds, for surprise at any thing 
great or good on their parts. Inthe whole naval history of 
Europe, perhaps, no example could be found which could so 
well have taught us the advantage of courage, discipline. and 
order, by showing the misery which must result from a want of 
them, as the narrative of Messrs. Correard and Savigny. 

All who, for the last 20 years, have heen in the habit of ad- 
miring the campaigns and prowess of the French, from the 40th 
to the 60th degree of latitude, will be not a little surprised, to 
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hear the charge of cowardice brought against any part of the 
nation. The first thing, however, which struck us, in the ac- 
count of the Medusa, was the want of true courage; of that 
presence of mind, which perceives the extent of danger, only to 
bring a proportionate remedy, and find resources, where others 
see despair. ‘The panic terror of the French crew, as soon as 
the ship was stranded, was the more striking, as contrasted with 
their prece ding levity and disregard to every prudent warning ; 
with their rejecting every precaution, and refusing to listen to 
the voice which told them that destruction wasinevitable. The 
most fatal anarchy had reigned on buard the ~ during ber 
whole navigation. All legitimate discipline was lost. Each man 
gave his advice. his orders ; aud none was obeyed. The Cap- 
tain was employed upon any thing but his duty. The ship’s 
course was altered without consulting him. ‘The Echo cor- 
vette, one of the squadron, warned the Medusa of her danger 
by signals, of which he was not even informed. The officers 
were playing a part in the scenic exhibition of the ‘ Bonhomme 
Tropique ;’ and wrapt up in a cloak of ignorant and presump- 
tuous vanity, which kept them buoyant, amid rocks and quick- 
sands. But no sooner had the vessel touched the bank, than uni- 
versal consternation prevailed. Every countenance was chang- 
ed— Quelqus personnes étoient mécunnaissables. Ici on voy- 
‘oit des traits retirés et hideux; la un visage qui avoit pris 
‘une teinte jaune, et méme verdatre ; quelques uns étoient fou- 
‘droyés, aneantis; d’autres, enchainés a leurs places, sans avoir 
‘la force de s’en arracher, restoient comme petrifiés. I] sem- 
‘bloit que le terrible Gorgone, dont nous porteons le nom, eut 
‘passé devant nous.’ The only two persons who remained un- 
moved, were the wife and daughter of the governor. 

The British ship, on the contrary, neglected no precaution, 
although she had no particular reason to apprehend that dan- 
ger was near; and, when she struck upon the fatal reef, she 
showed no symptoms of extravagant fear. Equally removed 
from temerity before, and from dejection after her accident, her 
crew did not show themselves, in the one case, to be more ‘than 
men, and in the other to be less than women. Their minds 
were free to think; their nerves were strong to execute. The 
pusillanimity of the French exposed them to unheard-of calami- 
ties, and excited among them the most demoniacal feelings. It 
caused the death of nine-tenths of the wretches who had em- 
barked upon the raft ; and was near to prevent the return of 
the survivors, from a distance, which the frail barks of Hanno 
the Carthaginian had often passed. The intrepidity of the Bri- 
tish saved the entire crew, (withthe exception of a single man 
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who had strayed into the woods,) and brought them home in 
safety, from the Chinese Archipelago; and through seas which 
have immortalized the man who first traced the road which leads 
to their entrance. 

The courage of the French is of a peculiar quality, and so 
different from that of most other nations, that it struck the 
bravest of the ancients, and attracted the attention of the most 
speculative of Roman historians, near two thousand years ago. 
And we cannot help thinking, that a juster estimate was formed 
of it, in those days, than in the present ; and a truer picture drawn 
of the exaltations and abasements, which the spirit of that 
changeful people is perpetually undergoing. 

No nation is so enthusiastically fond of glory, so essentially 
enterprising, ambitious and warlike, as the French. But the 
impetuosity of their courage exposes them to reverses, in which 
they are as much depressed and as abject, as in prosperity they 
are arrogant and headlong. Their history, accordingly, is more 
chequered with triumphs and misfortunes, than that of other na- 
tions; and shows them suddenly elevated, by their military prow- 
ess, to the height of power, from which they are as suddenly dis- 
lodged by their want of moderation in success. They are the 
most rapid in conquest, the most precipitate in retreat; and the 
grand campaign of Turenne, in which his chief glory was, that 
he avoided engaging his enemy,is a phenomenon of which they 
could produce no second example. The most difficult thing for 
a Frenchman, in the field of war, is to remain stationary. 
Nimbleness is so inherent in his constitution, and his propensity 
to move in double quick time is so great, that this instinct of his 
nature is equally satisfied, whether it be that he runs forwards 
or backwards, whether he skip after or before an enemy. But 
the bravery of a Frenchman is not an independent sentiment. 
It requires extraneous aid, and myst be supported by relations 
which are foreigntoit. It is like the courage of the war-horse, 
roused by the sound of the trumpet and the drum, by the roar 
of cannon, by the shouts of the victors, and the cries of the 
wounded; and riots over the bodies of the slain. The most es- 
sential of all things, to its maintenance, is success; for success 
secures applause, and applause is glory. Take away from a 
Frenchman this most powerful of all the incitements which his 
nature owns, and you make a mere coward of him, less than 
woman. It is the only bond which unites his valour to his mind, 
and gives it the characteristics of a moral feeling. One modifi- 
cation of courage, however, it cannot bestow upon him ; and that 
is fortitude, the courage of the soul; that union of feeling and 
of patience, of sensibility and of resignation, which strengthens 
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noble minds, gives dignity to fallen greatness, and serenity to 
the deposed and desolate. 

The courage of the English is, in all respects, different from 
this. It isneither so buoyant in prosperity, nor so dejected in 
reverses. It is, like all our other qualities, accompanied by re- 
flection; and where the valour of a Frenchman begins to fail, 
the courage of an Englishman rises, from the resources he finds 
within his mind and heart. He is circumspect while the tem- 
pest only threatens; but intrepid when it bursts upon him. He 
requires no motive, but danger, to be brave; and his fortitude 
does not abandon him, even when his courage can be of no avail. 

In the present instance, the French had no conquest to make, 
no glory to win ; their praise would have been that which is be- 
stowed upon men who calmly do their duty ; and this was not 
enough forthem. No triumph attended their success; no lau- 
rels would have crowned them as when returning from victory ; 
and their courage, no longer pampered by the licentious stimu- 
lant of vanity, desponded and despaired. 

The resources of the two frigates, immediately after they were 
stranded, were much alike; but the sentiments which governed 
the Frenchmen, deprived them of the advantages of their united 
efforts; while the minds of the English were wholly directed to 
the general good, and bent upon the means of saving one and 
all. A beautiful and admirable property of civilization is, that 
it unites men by one common feeling, and makes them rally 
around the ideal centre, which bears the magic name of country. 
The most powerful ofall links, that which, more than any other, 
hinds the hearts of civilized men together, is misfortune. In 
proportion as the social system approaches to perfection, the tie 
of common misery is more strongly felt. But, when the pro- 
gress of improvement is founded upon pee enjoyments, and 
the heart is employed in the search of luxurious gratifications, 
the preponderating object of our affections is self; and society 
claims a share of our interest, only as it contributes to our plea- 
sures and amusements. 

Now the French nation has always indulged in sensual, more 
than in rational enjoyments; and luxury has been the constant 
object of her study. The combined advantages of her soil and 
climate, have placed the attainment of physical pleasures easily 
within her reach; and, to them, she is eminently devoted, 
But, happily for the moral character of England, we must la- 
bour, before we can enjoy; and the penury of nature bas bound 
the inhabitants of Great Britain together, for their common in- 
terest, with a stronger chain, than any which her prodigality 
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could forge. The advantages of union in the hour of misery ; of 
partnership to stem the adverse current; of social combination, 
which divides affliction, and multiplies prosperity, never, in any 
age, or any country, were so strongly felt as in this island :—and 
they have grown as she has grown, and strengthened as she has 
become enlightened. 

The French, in the present, as in many other instances, do 
not seem to have learned, that the worst of governments is bet- 
terthan anarchy. The vanity of each individual is always pre- 
sent, to suggest to him, that he alone is worthy to command; 
and that all who oppose his will are traitors to the general good, 
The very impulses which act attractively among other men, and 
make their hearts expand with kindness and benevolence, are 
repulsive in their natures. Inthe day of sympathy affection is 
changed to hatred, and pity is converted intoenvy. They pre- 
fer their own destruction to the safety of thgir fellow-sufferers, 
and crush to atoms, under their own feet, the plank which di- 
vides them from eternity; rather than allow their companions 
in misfortune the hope of ever seeing land again. 

Our authors, with a strange simplicity, say, that the moral 
of their companions was singularly altered. But this assertion 
we cannot admit; and we must altogether deny the general prin- 
ciple upon which it is founded. The circumstances of our 
lives, the misfortunes or happiness we encounter, do not really 
change the moral character. They bring to light qualities 
which appear to be new, because they had before been unper- 
ceived. Passion never yet created any sentiments in the soul, 
though it may awaken those which were dormant. It opens a 
new page of the heart, but a page already written. All the 
passions which the situation of the sufferers on the raft expos 
ed to the broad day, bad as they were, did not spring up in 
that fatal abode of wretchedness. They were carried thither; 
carried in the hearts of those where long depravity had given 
them deep and lasting roots: and the daily sunshine of triumph- 
ant vice had made their growth exuberant. Neither were the 
calmness, fortitude and humanity of the British, new creations 
intheir souls. They had, from a very early period, been kept 
in constant action, by all the causes which long have made this 
nation moral and humane. 

Disgusting and painful as the subject is, we cannot help ad- 
ducing one or two more instances, of the contrast between Eng- 
lish and French generosity and good faith, as exemplified in 
these narratives. We do not mean to speak of the dignified 
conduct of Lord Amherst, compared to the selfishness of Go- 
vernor Schmaltz; orto set the noble devotedness of Sir Murray 
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Maxwell, in opposition to the pitiful cowardice of Captain Chau- 
mareys. We shall look for examples more general, and among 
the lower orders,where the features of national character re- 
tain a greater portion of their original stamp. We have already 
stated, that the survivors on the raft took possession of the bil- 
lets of the dead, in order to defraud their companions of an un- 
due portion of food. We have seen them pilfering each other, 
stealing from the common stock of provisions, nay wantonly 
throwing into the sea, the casks of water and of wine, in order 
to deprive their companions of the only sustenance they had. 
Among the crew of the Alceste one man was discovered endea- 
vouring to get two rations of beer; and it is interesting to hear 
how Mr. M-Leod expresses himself on the occasion. 

‘Truth requires it to be stated. and it may naturally be supposed, 
that, among so many, one or two progging sort of people might be ob- 
served, who had no disinclination to get a little more than their just 
allowance ; but the general feeling was too fine and manly, to admit of 
contamination.’ 

Two persons, belonging to the boats which had landed on the 
coast of Africa, had agreed with the Moors, for a stipulated 
gum, to convey them to St. Louis. The bargain, as may be 
supposed, was hard. upon the Frenchmen; but, as one of them 
prudently observed, ‘Once among our own countrymen, we 
shall be the strongest ; and can give them what we please.’ 
The English, at one moment, apprehended that it might become 
necessary, if no succour arrived, to force some of the Ma- 
lays to pilot them to the nearest friendly port; and it was re- 
solved that, in that case, they should be dismissed in safety, and 
with ample remuneration. 

The French expedition to Africa was two years in prepara- 
tion; and it is fair to conclude, that it was composed of men 
distinguished not only for nautical skill and ability in other 
branches of knowledge, but for their moral qualities. Yet 
Messrs. Correard and Savigny assert, that many of those upon 
the raft were the very scum of bagnios, and the refuse of pri- 
sons. How the fact may be, we cannot tell. The misfortune 
is, that the misconduct was universal. But, admitting the ex- 
planation in its utmost latitude, what a view does it present of a 
government which employed so much time to select such men, 
for such an expedition! And how low a value must be set on 
moral qualifications among a people whose rulers so flagrantly 
overlook them on an occasion where they were obviously of 
extraordinary importance! 

To all general reflections, respecting the characters of the 
English and French, drawn from the narratives of these two 
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shipwrecks, it may, no doubt, be objected, that the crew of a 
single ship cannot be an adequate representative of a nation; 
and most certainly this is a consideration which is entitled to no 
small attention—and it would be equally atrocious and absurd 
to maintain, either that all Frenchmen are as bad as the crew of 
the Medusa, or all Englishmen as good as that of the Alceste, 
There are, undoubtedly, many amiable and generous—and ma- 
ny mean and ferocious. persons in both countries.—But there 
is something national, for all that, in the conduct of the two 
crews ;—and we cannot help believing, that while it would be 
difficult to find such a ship’s company as that of the Alceste in 
France, no accident could ever bring together in England such 
a set of ruffians and wretches as constituted that of the Medusa. 
—We do not wish to carry our conclusion any further. 

To what causes this greater proclivity to vice is owing, we can- 
not presume to determine.—We have no great faith, we con- 
fess, in the materialist doctrine of temperament ; and, among 
the moral causes, there are none that occur so readily as the 
long tyranny of the government to which this lively and ambi- 
tious people have been subjected,—the impossibility of attaining 
to honourable distinction by merit alone, and the shameless pro- 
fligacy by which its appropriate rewards were habitually bestow- 
ed as the price of mean and guilty compliances.—When the 
natural connexion between desert and advancement is thus dis- 
solved, and honour itself transferred to those successes which are 
best attained by dishonourable means, it cannot but happen that 
a general spirit of selfishness should pervade the whole society 
and that the nobler aims which exalt men’s characters in free 
states, should give place to those low-and sensual pursuits which 
give birth not only to meanness but ferocity.—It is true, that the 
same causes have not produced the same effects in Spain and 
other countries.—But there, the body of the people were too low 
in civilization and intelligence, to be aware of the gross injus- 
tice of the Government, or in danger of being infected with the 
debasing vices of the Court.—Let us hope, that the mental cul- 
tivation and social accomplishments that render arbitrary go- 
vernments thus pestilent to national virtue, may soon produce, 
in France, their better and ultimate fruit of improved govern- 
ment—and that, under their new system of representative legis- 
lation, and regulated freedom, our neighbours may speedily at- 
tain to those moral honours to which we cannot conscientiously 
say that they have hitherto been entitled. 
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Art. VI. .4n Account of Experiments for Determining the Length 
of ‘the Pendulum Vibrating Seconds tn the Latitude o Londen. 
By Captain Henry Karer, F.R.S. From the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions. London, 1818. 


HE end of the last century, and the beginning of the present, 
have been distinguished by a series of Geographical and 
Astronomical measurements, more accurate and extensive than 
any yet recorded in the history of science. A proposal made by 
Cassini in 1783, for connecting the Observatories of Paris and 
Greenwich by a series of triangles, and for ascertaining the re- 
lative.position of these two great centres of Astronomical know- 
ledge by actual measurement, gave a beginning to the new 
operations. The junction of the two Observatories was executed 
with great skill and accuracy by the geometers of England and 
France; the new resources displayed, and the improvements in- 
troduced, will cause this survey to be remembered as an era in 
the practical application of Mathematical science. 

A great revolution had just begun to take place in the con- 
struction of instruments intended for the measurement of angles, 
whether in the heavens or on the surface of the earth, and was 
much accelerated by the experience acquired in this survey. 
One part of this improvement consisted in the substitution of the 
entire circle for the quadrant, the semicircle, or other portions. 
of the same curve, as the unity and simplicity of the entire cir- 
cle distinguish it above all figures, and give it no less advan- 
tage in Mechanics thanin Geometry. Circular instruments ad- 
mit of being better supported, more accurately balanced, and 
are less endangered from unequal strain or pressure, than any 
other. The dilatation and contraction from heat and cold, act 
uniformly over the whole, and do not change the ratio of the 
divisions on the circumference. 

A geometrical property of the same curve contributes also 
much to the perfection of those instruments, in which the whole 
circumference is employed; and though it be quite elementary, 
and has been long known to geometers, it was first turned to ac- 
count by artists about the time of which we now speak. The 
proposition is, that two lines intersecting one another in any 
point within a circle, cut off opposite arohes of the circumfer- 
ence, the sum of which is the same as if they intersected one 
another inthe centre. Hence it follows, that, in a circular in- 
strument, whether the centre about which the index turns be the 
true centre or not, the mean of the two opposite arcsis the exact 
measure of the angle to be found. This gives a complete cor- 
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rection for one of the great sources of inaccuracy in the con. 
struction of mathematical instruments, since, by opposite read. 
ings off, the error in the centering is always corrected. Rams. 
pen, to whom the art of constructing mathematical instruments 
owes so much, was the first among modern artists who made ap 
astronomical circle of considerable size. A_theodolite, also, 
which he made for General Roy, who conducted the survey 
just referred to, was, of its kind, the most perfect instrument yet 
constructed, and was furnished with the best telescope that had 
been employed in geodetical observations. 

In France, also, the entire circle was introduced, and with a 
great additional improvement, that of repeating or multiplying 
the angle to be measured any required number of times. The 
consequence of this is, that the mewn taken by dividing the 
multiple angle at last obtained by the number of the repetitions, 
gives the angle with an exactness which would have required a 
great number of observations, and a great length of time, if 
other instruments had been used. 

The first idea of this excellent contrivance occurréd to To. 
Bias Maver of Gottingen, whose name is so well known in the 
history of Astronomy. The instrument was afterwards recon- 
structed and highly improved by the Chevalier Borpa. In 
1787, when the Astronomers of Paris met those of England to- 
ward the conclusion of the survey, they were furnished with re- 
peating circies, which was the first time that this instrument had 
been employed in similar observations. 

As an evidence of the increased accuracy now obtained, it may 
be observed that it was in the survey of the ground between 
Greenwich and Dover that the excess of the angles of a tri- 
angle above two right angles arising from the curvature of the 
surface on which the angles were observed, first became an ob- 
ject of actual measurement. On this quantity which, has been 
called the spherical excess, and was measured also by the repeat- 
ing circle, Le Genpre, with the ready invention that easily ac- 
commodates itself to new circumstances, grounded an admirable 
rule for reducing the solution of small spherical triangles under 
the power of plane trigonometry. The accuracy now expected 
was such, that an error of as many seconds inthe measure of an 
angle as was formerly allowed of minutes, was no longer to be 
tolerated. . 

To Great Britain, the operations now entered on were attend- 
ed with a further advantage, Government having been induced 
to continue a work so auspiciously begun, by extending a trigo- 
nometrical survey over the whole island, so as to ascertain its 
topography with more precision than had yet been done with 
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respect to any tract of equal extent on the surface of the Earth. 
The survey has accordingly been continued to the present time, 
and is now carrying on in Scotland under the able direction of 
Col. Mup6ée, and by the meritorious exertions of Capt. Coxsy, 
an indefatigable and accurate observer, instructed by much ex- 

erience, and supported by a zeal and firmness of which there 
are but few examples. . 

It was not long after the commencement of this survey, that a 
system of Trigonometrical and Astronomical operations of still 
greater extent was undertaken by the French government. 

The want of system in the Weights and Measures of every 
country ; the perplexity which that occasions; the ambiguous 
language it forces us te speak; the useless labour to which it 
subjects us, and the endless frauds which it conceals, have been 
long the disgrace of civilized nations. Add to this, the perishable 
character thus impressed on all our knowledge concerning the 
magnitude and weight of bodies, and the impossibility, by a de- 
scription in words, of giving to posterity any precise informa- 
tion on these subjects, without reference to some natural object 
that continues always of the same dimensions. The provision 
which the art of printing has so happily made for conveying the 
knowledge of one age entire and perfect to another, suffers in the 
case of magnitude a great and very pernicious exception for which 
there is no remedy but such reference as has just been mention- 
ed. Philosophers had often complained of these evils, and had 
pointed out the cure ; but there were old habits and inveterate 
prejudices to be overcome ; and the phantom of innovation, even 
in its most innocent shape, was sufficient to alarm governments 
conscious that so many of their institutions had nothing but their 
antiquity to recommend them. Atthe commencement of the 
French Revolution the National Assembly was avowedly supe- 
rior to the last of these terrors, and the Philosophers of France 
considered it as a favourable opportunity for fixing, with the sup- 
port of Government, a new system of measures and weights, on 
the best and most permanent foundation. 

Of the quantities which nature preserves always of the same 
magnitude, there are but few accessible to man, and capable at 
the same time of being accurately measured. The choice is 
limited to a portion of the earth’s. circumference, or to the 
length of the pendulum that vibrates a given number of times 
in the course of a solar or syderial day, or any portion of time 
accurately defined by some of the permanent phenomena of 
nature. The choice of the French mathematicians fell on the 
first of these, and was accompanied with this great benefit to 
science, that it enforced a very diligent and. scrupulous exami- 
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nation into the magnitude and figure of the earth. The quad. 
rant of the terrestrial meridian was the unit of linear extension 
which they proposed to assume, and the ten millionth part of 
it was the standard to which all linear measures were to be re- 
ferred. The series of difficult and nice observations under.. 
taken with a view to this improvement, carried on in the midst 
of much intestine disorder with signal firmness and perseverance, 
and finished, in spite of every obstacle, with all the accuracy 
that the new instruments and new methods could afford, has 
raised to the men of science* engaged in it, a monument that 
can never be effaced. The meridian of Paris continued to 
Dunkirk, on the one hand and Solieure on the other, and af- 
terwards extending beyond the latter to the southernmost of the 
Balearic Isles, amounting nearly to an arc of 12 degrees, af- 
forded means more than sufficient for computing the quadrant 
of the meridian, and thus fixing the standard on sure and inva- 
riable principles. 

In consequence of this, the figure, as well as the magnitude 
of the Earth, came to be better known than they had ever 
been before, because of the new data afforded for entering into 
combination with the lengths of degrees already measured in 
different countries. The extent of the arc of the meridian, thus 
determined, is also about to receive a great increase, by the ad- 
dition from the British survey, of an arc extending from the 
parallel of Dunkirk.to that of the most northerly of the Shet- 
land Isles; so that the distance between this last parallel and 
that of Fermentera, nearly a fourth part of the quadrant of the 
meridian will become known by actual measurement. 

But while it is possible to interrogate Nature in two different 
ways concerning the same thing, curiosity is not to be satisfied 
without having both her responses. The pendulum, as is well 
known, affords the means of determining, not indeed the mag- 
nitude, but the figure of the earth; that is, its compression at 
the Poles, or the oblateness of the spheroidal figure into which 
it is formed. At the Equator, gravitation is weaker than at 
the Poles; both on account of the centrifugal force which is 
greatest at the former, and vanishes altogether at the latter, 
and of the greater distance of the circumference of the Equator 
from the centre of the mass. If the earth were quite homoge- 
neous, Newron demonstrated, that the same fraction, viz. 
xix would denote the oblateness of the earth, and the diminu- 
tion of gravity from the Pole to the Equator. There is, how- 
ever, good reason to believe, that the earth is very far from 
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being homogeneous, and is much denser in its interior than at its 
surface. Ciatraut, therefore, did an unspeakable service to this 
branch of science, when he showed, that in every case the two 
fractions just mentioned, though not equal to one another, must 
always, when added together, constitute the same sum, that is, 
:35) OT ;}z- . Hence the oblateness appearing from the measure- 
ment of degrees to be z}y, the increase of gravity from the equa- 
tor to the poles, or, which is the same, the shortening of the pen- 
dulum, must be ;4;- We must have recourse to experiment, 
then, to discover, whether this be agreeable to the fact, or 
whether evidences this brought together from such different re- 
gions, conspire to support the same conclusion. Lapnacg, ac- 
cordingly, from an examination of 37 of the best observations 
made in different latitudes, from the equator as far as the paral- 
lel of 67 degrees, had obtained a result that agreed very well 
with the conclusions from the measurement of degrees. But 
these observations had been most of them made long ago, before 
the present extreme precision was introduced, and even before 
the means of comparing the lengths of two rules, or two rods of 
wood or of metal, was completely understood. It was there- 
fore extremely desirable, that a series of new observations of 
the safhe kind should be made in different countries. ‘The Na- 
tional Institute had begun the series at Paris; it had made a part 
of the Systéme Métrique, to determine the relation between the 
seconds pendulum and the metre ; anda number of experiments 
for that purpose were made by Borpa and Cassini, with every 
precaution that could ensure exactness. . 
After quiet was restored to Europe, England had leisure to 
attend to other objects than those in which the ideas of defence 
or of conquest were concerned. France and a great part of the 
Continent had adopted the scheme of uniform measures; in 
England a plan for the same had been often thought of; it had 
been more than once undertaken, but never on a right system; 
and had always fortunately, though perhaps weakly, been aban- 
doned. It was now begun apparently under better auspices ; 
a bill for the purpose was brought into Parliament; and our 
readers may remember, that it was thrown out in the House of 
Peers by the opposition of a noble Lord, more remarkable for 
the ingenuity than the soundness of his opinions, It happened 
here, however, as appears to us, that his Lordship was entirely 
in the right; the bill was a crude and imperfect scheme, pre- 
pared without due consideration of the various bearings of so 
nice a question, and consulting partial or present conveniency 
at the expense of permanent and general utility ; having witha! 
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no dependence on any of those magnitudes which Nature her- 
self has taken pains to secure against vicissitude and change. 

The attention of the men of science about London was now 
naturally turned to the experiments by which the length of the 
pendulum may be accurately determined. The nature of the 
apparatus best fitted for that object is by no means obvious. 
The French Academicians, just referred to, had indeed employ- 
ed a very simple one, which seems capable of great exactness, 
It consisted of a ball of platina suspended by a fine wire, and 
vibrating about a knife edge, which served as its axis. The 
vibrations counted by the person who conducted the experi- 
ment, were compared with those of a clock, placed close’ by, 
and regulated according to mean solartime. After a sufficient 
number of such comparisons, the length of the pendulum from 
the knife edge to the centre of oscillation of the ball, was partly 
measured and partly calcuiated; and thus the quantity required 
was determined. 

Though this method is susceptible of great accuracy, and, in 
the hands of such men as Borpa and Cassini, could not fail to 
lead to a satisfactory conclusion, yet it is right to have so im- 
portant an element in our researches as the length of the pen- 
dulum, or the intensity of gravitation, ascertained by @xperi- 
ments made with different instruments; made according to dif- 
ferent methods, and particularly not so dependent on the ma- 
thematical theory of the centre of oscillation as to be without 
the possibility of verification by experiment. It must not he 
supposed, that in laying down this last condition, we mean any 
thing so absurd, as to question the force of mathematical de- 
monstration. A conclusion purely mathematical, when applied 
to an object that is also purely mathematical, one that partakes 
of the same immaterial and impassible nature with itself, is 
above receiving additional evidence from any source whatever, 
and despises alike al] attempts to increase or diminish its autho- 
rity. But the same is not exactly the case when the conclusion 
is applied to a material body; it then partakes of the imperfec- 
tion of the subject; and thus, in a sphere even of gold or pla- 
tina, the actual centre of oscillation may not coincide to the 
ten thousandth part of an inch, with the point which the calcu- 
lus has determined. In such instances the verification by ex- 
periment, if it cannot be called necessary, is at least highly sa- 
tisfactory. 

Among the Mathematicians who endeavoured to resolve the 
problem onaprinciple of this kind, the author of the paper 
which is the subject of this article, came soon to be particularly 
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distinguished. Captain Karer, to the profession of a soldier, 
seems early to have united the pursuits of science, and to have 
acquired uncommon skill and accuracy both in philosophical 
experiment, and astronomical observation. We understand 
that in India, when a very young man, he assisted Colonel 
Lamaton in the trigonometrical survey of Hindostan, and was 
extremely useful ina very nice and important part of the work, 
the selection of the stations where the observations were to be 
made, and of the summits to be intersected, a matter which re- 
quires great judgment; one which, in a mountainous country, 
and under a vertical sun, must be full of difficulty and danger, 
and from which we have been sorry to understand that his health 
had materially suffered. 

Captain Karer having returned to England, and resumed the 
pursuits of science, began to consider how the experiment of 
the pendulum might best be made in a way to admit of veri- 
fication by a reverse experiment; and a cylindric rod of brass 
or of iron readily occurred to him as a body well adapted to that 
purpose. The impossibility, however, of finding a rod or bar 
of metal so homogeneous that its centre of oscillation could be 
determined merely from its dimensions, made him quickly des- 
pair of succeeding by such means. It happily occurred to him, in 
this uncertainty, that there was one property of the centre of os- 
cillation by which its place might be made manifest, whatever 
were the irregularity in the figure, or the density of the vi- 
brating body. 

Huveens, the profound and original author of the Theory of 
the Pendulum, had demonstrated that the centres of suspension 
and oscillation are convertible with one another ; or that, if in 
any pendulum the centre of oscillation be made the centre of sus- 
pension, the time of vibration will be in both cases the same. 
Hence, conversely, said Captain Karer, if the same pendulum 
with different points of suspension can be made to vibrate in the 
same time, the one of these points must be the centre of oscilla- 
tion when the other isthe centre of suspension; and thus their 
distance, or the true length of the pendulum, is found. It is cu- 
rious to remark, that a proposition, so well known, and afford- 
ing so direct a solution of the difficulty in which experimenters 
on this subject had always found themselves involved, was never 
before, at least in as much as we have been able to discover, ap- 
plied to a purpose for which, now that the secret is known, it 
seems so excellently and so plainly adapted. But it is one of the 
prerogatives of true genius, to find the highest value in things 
which ordinary men are trampling under their feet. 
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To reduce the principle just mentioned into a tangible form, 
some further contrivance was still necessary. We copy the au- 
thor’s description of his convertible pendulum. 


‘ The Pendulum is formed of a bar of plate brass, one inch and a 
half wide, and one-eighth of an inch thick. Through this bar two 
triangular holes are made, at the distance of 39.4 inches from each 
other, to admit the knife edges that are to serve for the axes of suspen- 
sion in the two opposite positions of the pendulum. Four strong knees 
of hammered brass, of the same width with the bar, six inches long, 
and three quarters of an inch thick, are firmly screwed by pairs to 
each one of the bar; so that when the knife edges are passed through 
the triangular apertures, their backs may bear steadily against the per- 
fectly plane surface of the brass knees, which are formed as nearly as 
possible at right angles to the bar. The bar is cut of such a length 
that its ends fall short of the extremities of the knee-pieces about two 
inches. 

* Two slips of deal, 17 inches long, are inserted at either end, ip 
the spaces thus left between the knee-pieces unoccupied by the bar, 
and are firmly secured by screws. ‘These slips of deal are only halt 
the width of the bar ; they are stained black, and a small whalebone 
point inserted at each end indicates the extent of the arc of vibra- 
tion. 

‘A cylindrical weight of brass, three inches and a half in diame- 
ter, and weighing about two pounds seven ounces, has a rectangular 
opening in the direction of its diameter, to admit the knee-pieces of 
one endof the pendulum. ‘This weight, being passed on the pendt- 


lum, is so firmly screwed in its place as to render any change impos- 
sible.’ 


This weight, it must be observed, is not between the knife 
edges, but is very near to one of them. 

‘ A second weight, of about seven ounces and a half, is made te 
slide on the bar, near the knife edges, at the opposite end; and it 
may be fixed at any point on the bar by two screws, with which it is 
furnished. A third weight, or slider, of only four ounces, is move- 
able along the bar, and is capable of nice adjustment, by means of 
a screw andaclasp. It is intended to move near the centre of the 
bar, and has an opening, through which may be seen divisions of 
twentieths of an inch engraved on the bar.’ 

It is by means of this moveable weight that the direction of 
the vibrations in the two opposite positions of the pendulum 
are adjusted to one another; after which it is secured immove- 
ably in its place. 

The knife edges, or prisms, which make so important a part 
of this apparatus, and are to serve alternately as the axes of 
motion, are made of the steel prepared in India, and known 
by the name of wootz. The two planes which form the edge 
of each prism are inclined to one another nearly at an angle 
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of 120 degrees. Every precaution was used to render the edges 
true, or straight, and to give the hardest temper to the steel ; 
and a long series of experiments proves fully that they have 
been successful. Every precaution was also taken to give sta- 
bility tothe axes of suspension, when the experiments. were made: 
But for the details of these, we find it necessary to refer to the 
paper itself. 

We come now to the very ingenious method which Captain 
Kater adopted for determining the number of vibrations made 
by his pendulum in twenty-four hours. It is no doubt sufli- 
ciently understood, from what has been already said, that the 
pendulum was not to be applied to a clock, nor to receive its 
motion from any thing but its own weight. When experiments 
of this kind were attempted, it was for a long time supposed that 
the pendulum might safely be permitted to receive the continu- 
ance of its motion from machinery; and that, as it was then in 
no danger of coming to rest, the results were more to be depend- 
edon. This conclusion, however, proceeded ona great mis- 
take as to the part which the machinery of the clock performs 
on such occasions. That machinery is hardly ever, we believe, 
so nicely adjusted as accurately to restore to the pendulum the 
motion it loses in each vibration, (from friction about the cen- 
tre, and from the resistance of the air,) without either allowing 
any defect, or producing any excess. A clock, in general, ac- 
celerates the natural motion of the pendulum, and forces it te 
vibrate faster than it would do if impelled only by its own gra- 
vity. In experiments, therefore, where the relation of the length 
of the pendulum to the time of vibration is to be determined, 
the clock can only be used to measure out a given portion of 
time, or to assist in numbering the vibrations. 

The manner in which this last can be done, is not so obvious 
as may be imagined. The mere counting of the vibrations one 
byone, and marking the number at stated intervals of time, 
would be a very inconvenient and imperfect way of going to 
work. As the experiment must ‘be long continued, and fre- 
quently resumed, the tedium and irksomeness of counting the 
vibrations would become great, and, like every labour that is 
tedious and irksome, must be in danger of being inaccurately 
performed, more especially by mathematicians, the persons into 
whose hands the operation is most likely to fall. Even if no 
error were committed, there would still be an insecurity which 
nothing could remove. It is, indeed, the business of every ex- 
perimenter to throw as great a share of the responsibility as he 
can on his apparatus, or on the physical agents he employs ; 
and as little as possible on himself and his Jiving assistants. 
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Different means have accordingly been used for avoiding the 
above inconveniences; and of those that we are acquainted with, 
we think Captain Karer’s is the best, the least tedious, and the 
most infallible. 

Boscovicn, in the 5th volume of his Opera Opt. et Astr. 
gives an account ofa method which he had employed, and which 
he ascribes to Marran. 

A clock being well regulated, according to mean time, and 
having its case open, the experimental pendulum was placed 
right before it at a little distance, with its point of suspension 
firmly supported. The position of both was such, that, in their 
state of rest, the pendulums were seen by a person placed in 
front of them, coinciding with one another, and with a vertical 
line drawn on the clock-case behind the pendulum. That this 
coincidence might be more distinctly seen, when it happened to 
the moving bodies, it was viewed through a hole in a piece of 
paper fixed to the back of a chair on the opposite side of the 
room. The two pendulums having been put in motion, and not 
vibrating exactly in the same time, one would gain upon the 
other, and after a while they would be seen through the hole in 
the paper to coincide with another, and with the fixed line on the 
body of the clock. The instant of this coincidence must be 
noted. When they next coincide, the difference of the times of 
their vibrations must have amounted to one entire vibration. 
This is also to be noted ; and thus the information of the clock 
will give the ratio of the time of its own vibrations to the time of 
those of the pendulum. This experiment must be often repeat- 
ed, and a mean taken, that if there are any accidental errors, 
there may be a probability of their balancing one another. 

The method of numbering the vibrations in the experiments 
of Borpa and Cassini, was similar, in many respects, to the 
preceding, and may have been suggested by the same to which 
Boscovicu refers, that of their ingenious countryman Matran. 

The pendulum was placed, as in the former example, right 
before the clock with which it was to be compared, so that the 
wire by which the platina ball was suspended, bisected the ball 
of the clock pendulum when at rest; the middle point of this 
last being marked by the intersection of two white lines drawn 
on a black ground. The two pendulums were viewed through 
a small telescope, fixed on a stand on the opposite side of the 
room, and a screen was also piaced before the pendulums, the 
edge of which just covered the wire of the platina pendulum, 
and therefore concealed behind it ove half of each of the balls. 
The platina pendulum was nearly 12 feet long; so that it made 
about one vibration while the pendulum of the clock made two. 
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Suppose, now, that when the pendulums were put in motion, 
the wire disappeared behind the screen, before the cross; as the 
times of the vibrations are not supposed accurately as 2 to 1, 
ijt would happen that the interval between the disappearances 
would decrease, till at length both objects came to pass behind 
the screen at the same instant. The instant of this first coinci- 
dence was observed; the oscillations then began to disagree, 
afterwards to approach, till at length a second coincidence took 
place. In the interval between the coincidences, the clock had 
gained two seconds on the pendulum; so that the ratio of the 
times of the vibrations of the two pendulums was given.* 

Captain Kater’s pendulum was compared with two clocks, 
the property of H. Browne, Esq., in whose house the experi- 
ments were made. One of these, a time-piece by Cummine, 
is of such excellence, that the greatest variation of its daily rate, 
from the 22d of February to the 31st of July, did not exceed 
three-tenths of asecond. The clock, however, with which the 
immediate comparison was made, and in front of which the pen- 
dulum was placed, was one of Annoup’s, also of excellent con- 
struction. ‘The pendulum was securely suspended in front of this 
last, and close to it, so that it appeared to pass over the centre 
of the dial-plate, withits extremity reaching a little below the ball 
of the pendulum. A circular white disk was painted on a piece 
of black paper, which was attached to the ball of the pendulum 
clock, and was of such a size, that, when all was at rest, it was 
just hid from an observer on the opposite side of the room, by 
one of the slips of deal which form the extremities of the brass 
pendulum. On the opposite side of the room was fixed a wood- 
en stand, as high as the ball of the pendulum of the clock, serv- 
ing to support a small telescope, magnifying about four times. 
A diaphragm in the focus was so adjusted as exactly to take in 
the white disk, and the diameter of the slip of deal which co- 
vered it. 

‘Supposing now both pendulums set in motion, the brass pendu- 
lum a little preceding the clock, the slip of deal will first pass through 
the field of view at each vibration, and will be followed by the white 
disk. But the brass pendulum being rather the longer, the pendu- 
lum of the clock will gain upon it; the white disk will gradually ap- 
proach the slip of deal, and at length, at a certain vibration, will be 
wholly concealed by it. ‘The instant of this total disappearance must 
be noted. The pendulums will now appear to separate ; and, after a 
certain time, will again approach each other, when the same pheno- 
menon will take place. The interval between the two coincidences 


* Base du Syst. Metrique. tom. iii. p. 343 
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will give the number of vibrations made by the pendulum of the 
clock ; the number of vibrations of the brass pendulum is greater by 
two.’ 


Thus was determined the number of vibrations made by the 
brass pendulum ina given interval of time; and so, by propor. 
tion, the number for a whole day. The interval between the 
two nearest coincidences was about 132)”; and four of these, 
that is, five successive coincidences, gave an interval of 530 
or 8 minutes 50 seconds; after which, the are described by the 
brass pendulum became too small. The pendulum was then 
stopped, and put in motion anew as oft as it was judged proper 
to repeat the observations. 

Being now in possession of the means of determining, with 
great accuracy, the number of vibrations performed by his pen- 
dulum in a given time, Captain Kater proceeded, by revers- 
ing it, to make the vibrations equal in its two opposite positions, 
The sliding weight mentioned above was used for producing 
this equality ; which, after a series of most accurate and careful 
experiments, was brought about with a degree of precision that 
could hardly have been anticipated. By the mean of 12 sets of 
experiments, each consisting of a great number of individual 
trials, with the end of the pendulum, which we shall call A, up- 
permost, the number of vibrations in twenty-four hours was 
$6058.71; and, with the same end, A lowest, the mean of as 
many others gave 86058.72, differing from the former only by 
a hundredth part of a vibration. The greatest difference was 
.43, or less than a half. Such exactness, we believe, has never 
been exceeded; and would hardly be thought possible, if the 
data from which so satisfactory a result was deduced were not 
given in full detail in the paper before us. 

Thus, for the first time, after having been an occasional ob- 
ject of research for more than 150 years, has the centre of os- 
cillation of a compound pendulum been found by experiment 
alone, according to.a method also of universal application, and 
admitting of mathematical precision. ‘The ingenious author has 
therefore the honour of giving the first solution of a problem, 
extremely curious and interesting in itself, independently of its 
immediate connexion with one of the greatest and most import- 
ant questions in the natural history of the Earth. 

The next thing to be done, was to measure the length of the 
pendulum,.or the distance between the knife edges, which had 
alternately served as the centres of suspension and oscillation, 
and from thence to deduce the length of the pendulum vibrating 
seconds in the latitude of London, which, at the spot (Mr. 
Browne’s house in Portland Place) where the observatious 
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were made, is 51° 31’ 8.4. It is sufficient here to state, that 
no expedient has been neglected that practical or theoretical 
science is at present in possession of, for giving precision to this 
measurement, and that it was in all respects such as to corres- 
pond to the accuracy of which we have just seen so striking an 
example. Including the effects of temperature, of the buoyancy 
of the atmosphere, of the shortening of the arcs of vibration 
from the beginning to the end of each trial, and reducing the 
actual vibrations to those in arcs infinitely small, the length 
of the seconds pendulum from a mean of the 12 sets of ex- 
periments above mentioned, comes out 39.13829 inches, or 
39.1386, reducing it to the level of the sea.* The greatest 
difference between this result and any one of the 12 of which 
it is a mean, is .00028 of an inch; that is, less than three of the 
ten thousandth parts. The mean difference among these results, 
adding the positive and negative together, as if they had all 
one sign, or were all on the game side, is little more than one 
ten thousandth of an inch; and as the above is obviously a sup- 
position more unfavourable than ought to be made, we think 
the probability is very great that the preceding result does not 
err so much as a unit in the last decimal place, or in that which 
denotes ten thousandths of an inch. 

The determination given above is considerably different from 
that which had been received on the authority of the older ex- 
periments. The length given to the seconds pundulum, in the 
bill for the equalization of weights and measures, is 39.13047, 


* The scale on which this pundulum is measured, is Sir Groner 
SuucksurGH’s, the work of TRovcnton, and of the highest autho- 
rity. It is described by Sir George in the Phil. Trans. for 1798. 
Gen. Roy’s scale, which is very important, as being that from which 
are derived all the measurements in the trigonometric survey, was 
compared with the preceding by Captain Kater. So also was the 
yard on what is called the parliamentary standard, which was laid’ off 
by Birp, but it would seem not so carefully as might have been expect, 
ed. The scales in the order in which they are now named, appear 
from these measures to be as the numbers 1; .99963464; 1.00000444. 

In another communication from Captain Kater, in the same vo- 
lume of the Phil. rans. the length of the French metre is compared 
with the yard on Sir G. Suvcxsurcn's scale. He found the metre 
as marked by two very fine lines on a bar of platina = 39.37076 
inches on his scale; as marked by the ends of a metal rod in the 
usual way, the metre = 39.37081. Supposing the two of equal autho- 
rity, the mean length of the metre is 34.37074 inches. The tewp 
of the scale 62° of Fahr. 3 
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differing from that just assigned by .00813; a considerable 
quantity, in a matter where it appears that a ten thousandth of 
an inch is a distinguishable magnitude. 

To the paper which ends with the measures just given is add. 
ed, in an Appendix, a letter from Dr. Tuomas Young, con- 
taining a demonstration of a very remarkable property of the 
pendulum recently discovered by M. Larnace. The property 
is, that if the supports of a pendulum, inverted as above de- 
scribed, be two cylindric surfaces, the length of the pendulum 
is truly measured by the distance of those surfaces. This ap- 
plies immediately to the experiments we have been considering ; 
because the knife edges, supposing them somewhat blunted, may 
be regarded as cylindric surfaces of very great curvature, or of 
very small diameter ; and in this way, as Dr. Youne very justly 
remarks, is removed the only doubt that can reasonably be en- 
tertained of the extreme accuracy ofthe conclusions. The the- 
ory of experiment» made with the inverted pendulum, is there- 
fore much indebted to the calcults of the profound mathemati- 
cian above named. We have not scen his analysis; but a de- 
monstration is sketched by Dr. Youne, that seems sutliciently 
concise and simple, considering the recondite nature of the truth 
to be demonstrated. 

Captain Karen’s paper is dated in July, 1817, the experiments 
described in it having been made previously to that time. The 
same apparatus that was thus perfected has been employed since, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the length of the seconds pendu- 
lum in different latitudes, with a view to the questions about the 
figure of the earth. That the precise object of the experiments 
may be the better understood, it may be proper to go back to 
the summer 1816. 

After the bill for the equalization of weights and measures was 
thrown out, the attention of those who promoted the ‘scheme of 
equalization, was naturally turned to the determination of the 
Jengths of the pendulum; so that one of the good effects arising 
from the disappointment of the premature plan of equalization, 
was probably that of directing the ingenuity of the author of 
this paper to a subject in. which | it has been so successfully exert- 
“a This other good effect also resulted from it. The French 

sademicidns were known to have directed a great deal of atten- 
tion to this subject; the experiments of Borpa and Cassini, SO 
often mentioned, were the most accurate that had yet been 
made; and the speculations of Larnace had deduced, from a 
collection of the best.experiments that he could find, some 
very important conclusions concerning the figure. of the Earth. 
On this subject, however, more ififormation was still to be 
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expected, when experiments of equal accuracy with those made 
at Paris should be repeated in different latitudes. It would 
then be seen, whether the lengths of the pendulum agreed in 
giving the same figure to the Earth with the measures of degrees 
of the meridian, and, if they did not, in what respects they dif- 
fered. This was the more desirable, that some inconsistencies 
had been found in the information derived from the last of these 
sources, and that there was reason to think that the same causes 
of inconsistency might not effect the experiments made with the 
pendulum. The pendalum measures the intensity of gravity ; 
hut its vibrations are little effected by the direction of that force. 
The measures of degrees, onthe other hand, are extremely sen- 
sible to whatever affects the direction of gravity, but not much 
to what only changes its intensity. Hence, each of these methods 
of inquiring into the figure of the earth contains a remedy for 
the imperfections of the other; each by itself is incomplete; 
and both, of course, ought to be employed. 

It has been imagined, that the intensity of gravity suffers less 
alteration from the action of local causes, thanthe direction does ; 
and that, on that account, the conclusions deduced from the 
pendulum are more likely to be free from inconsistency than 
those that depend on the measurement of degrees. But it must 
not be supposed that, with the pendulum carried to its present 
state of sensibility and precision, the results will be free from in- 
consistency, or beyond the influence of the local irregularities 
that may exist immediately under the surface of the Earth. 
Were the pendulum the same inaccurate instrument that it was 
a few years ago, it might not feel the influence of such causes as 
only increase or diminish the intensity of gravity by a very small 
part of the whole. But, when the length of the pendulum can 
be determined to the ten thousandth of an inch, or to 134959 
of its whole length, the force of gravity is measured with 
the same precision, and one part out of 134959 is rendered 
sensible. Now, it seems to us probable, that the variation in 
the density of the strata immediately under the surface, may 
produce a change in the intensity of gravitation, much more 
considerable than one part in 134959; the pendulum will 
not fail to be affected by this irregularity, and to give in- 
formation of it. The force with which Schchalien disturbed 





the plumb-line was about of gravity, or nearly four parts 


. ‘ . 


in 134959. We think that, without any exaggerated supposi- 
tions, by the presence of an extensive stratum of gneiss, OF of 
hornblende schistus, or of any great body of granite imme- 
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diately under the surface at one place, and of chalk, common 
sandstone or limestone at another, a difference in the intensity 
of gravity, even greater than the preceding, may be readily pro. 
duced. ‘The extreme sensibility to which the apparatus of the 
pendulum has been brought by Captain Kater, though it adds 
infinitely to the value of the instrument, will not, probably, 
add to the consistency of its reports. On that very account, 
however, those reports will afford more important information 
concerning the constitution of the Globe; and the manner of 
extracting from them the most probable average result is also 
sufficiently understood. 

We venture to throw out these conjectures before the new re- 
sults have been communicated, (except those of Paris and Lon- 
don;) and if we are wrong, we have the satisfaction to know, 
that our error will be soon corrected. 

As the Academy of Sciences was already engaged in experi- 
ments of the same kind with those which were to be undertaken 
under the direction of the Royal Society of London, it was re- 
solved by the latter, on the motion, we believe, of the Presi- 
DENT, to invite the former to authorize some of its members to 
join in the experimental and astronomical researches of which 

ngland was about to become the theatre. The invitation was 
accepted ; the Governments of both countries signified their ac- 
quiescence, and offered their support; and the friends of science 
every where rejoicedinthis mark of cordialityexchanged bet ween 
two societies which the misfortunes of Europe had so long placed 
at a distance from one another. In the beginning of the summer 
1817, M. Biot arrived in England, furnished with an apparatus 
for determining the length of the pendulum, the same, we believe 
nearly, that was used by Borpa and Cassini. It was agreed 
that observations on the length of the pendulum should be made 
at London, at Edinburgh, and at the northern extremity of the 
greatest arc of the meridian that was to be determined by the 
trigonometrical survey of Britain, which, as was already known, 
must terminate in Shetland, between the small islands of Unst 
and Balta. M. Biot, accompanied by Col. Mupeer, his son 
Captain Muper, and Dr. O1rynruus Gaecory, repaired to 
Edinburgh, and, having made observations at Leith Fort, em- 
barked for Shetland. They were joined by Captain Cosy, 
who conducted the trigonometrical survey, and who, with the 
zenith sector, was about to observe the highest latitude to which 
his system of triangles would extend. Col. Mupee was forced, 
by bad health, to return; M. Biot and Dr. Greeory made 
their observations separately, but inthe same small island; and 
the former continued till late ip the season on the barren rock, 
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where he was almost left alone, surrounded by a stormy sea, 
and a dusky and inclement sky. The spirits of a man accus- 
tomed to the finer climates of the south, must have sunk in such 
a situation, had they not been supported by his love of science, 
and his zeal for promoting its interests. He has written an ac- 
count of his visit to Great Britain, and particularly of his re- 
ception in Scotland and the Isles, drawn up‘in an excellent 
spirit, full of good temper, cheerfulness, and a disposition to 
be pleased; and abounding also in judicious remarks. The 
Shetland Isles seem particularly to have interested him; and 
the contrast between the aspects which the moral and physical 
world presented in that remote region, to have struck him 
forcibly. He was pleased with the kindness, hospitality, and 
intelligence of his hosts; and they, no doubt, were filled with 
respect for an illustrious stranger, who, from the centre of ci- 
vilization, had penetrated into their distant isle, and was con- 
uecting, with the researches and the renown of Science, the ob- 
scure and sequestered corner in which Providence had fixed 
their habitation. He must have experienced feelings of high 
gratification, on considering that he had now assisted in defining 
both extremities of a line, extending from the most southerly of 
the Balearic to the most northerly of the Shetland Isles, the 
longest that the finger of Geometry had yet attempted to trace, 
or her rod to measure, on the surface of the earth;—a work 
that, in allages, it will be the boast of the 19th century to have 
accomplished. ‘The different aspects of nature, at the remote 
stations which he had successively occupied, would not fail to 
present themselves with all the force that contrast can bestow; 
—the bright sun, the cloudless skies of the south, the glowing 
tints and the fine colouring of the Mediterranean, compared with 
the misty isle on which he now stood, and the tempestuous 
ocean which was raging at his feet. If he turned to the moral 
world, the contrast was also great, but it was reversed; and he 
would, perhaps, think of the fierce barbarians before whom he 
or his companions had been forced to fly, when the lonely 
islander was opening his cottage to receive him, and defend him 
from the storm. He would not then fail to reflect, how much 
more powerful moral causes are, than physical, in determining 
the good or evil of the human character. 

M. Biot, on his return to London in the autumn, was join- 
ed by MM. Araco and Humsotpr, and, in conjunction with 
these illustrious associates, completed hisexperiments. The re- 
sults have not yet, we believe, been given to the public ; nei- 
ther have those of Dr. Gregory. The scientific world waits 
impatiently for both. 
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During the present summer Capt. Kater has visited the same 
stations, as well as some others particularly connected with the 
trigonometrical survey, employing the apparatus above describ- 
ed for ascertaining the length of the pendulum. The result of 
observations made at six different points, from Unst in Shetland 
to Dunnose in the Isle of Wight, may be expected in the course 
of the ensuing winter. A great advantage that results from the 
manner in which his experiments are made, is the comparative 
shortness of the time that they take up. After the rate of the 
clock has been ascertained, the observations of the pendulum 
may be finished in three or four days, and the number of its 
vibrations in twenty-four hours, determined within a fraction of 
a second. Thence the length of the seconds pendulum is easily 
deduced, being, to that of the invariable pendulum used in the 
experiment, and of which the lengthis already accurately known, 
as the square of the number of vibrations performed by this 
last in twenty-four hours, to the square of 86400, the number of 
seconds inthe same time. When the experiments are conduct- 
ed in the way followed by the French astronomers, the length of 
the pendulum must be measured anew at every station. We 
cannot help thinking, that the frequent repetition of an operation, 
which it is always diflicult to perform with accuracy, ought as 
much as possible to be avoided, 

While we are concluding this article, we learn, with great satis- 
faction, the further progress of other operations connected with 
those of which we have been giving an account. Captain Cosy, 
after finishing his campaign among the Scottish mountains, is at 
this moment on his way to Dunkirk, for the purpose, as we sup- 
pose, of j joining the French mathematicians, in order to examine, 
over again, the junction of the English and French triangles, and 
to determine the latitude of the extreme point of the meridian 
of Paris with the zenith sector—the same excellent instrument 
that has been used for all the celestial observations in the British 
survey. As this will involvea comparison between that sector and 
Ramspen’s great theodolite on the one hand, and the repeating 
circle on the other, it will be an experiment of great interest to 
astronomers; and, we believe, the conduct of it could not be in 
better hands than those into which it-is about to be committed. 
Orders, we understand, have been given by Lorp Liverpoot for 
preparing every thing that may be required along the coast of 
Britain. The liberality and steadiness with which Administra- 
tion has supported the trigonometrical survey from its com- 
mencement, is deserving of the greatest praise, and is a strong 
claim to the gratitude of the Scientific World. 
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Art. VII. Mémoires pour Servir a [ Histoire des Evénémens.de la 
Fin du Dix-Huititme Siéele. Par Feu M. L’ Aspe Geonreet. 
4vol.8vo. Paris, 1817. 


He Abbe Georgel was born at Bruyeres in the year 1731, 
and educated by the Jesuits. For what particular species 
of immorality he made himself remarkable, and in what method 
of confounding truth he was the most celebrated, does not ap- 
pear ;-—but he was a favourite pupil in their academies of deceit 
at Dijon and Strasburgh ; and great hopes were entertained of 
his future fraud and rising lubricity. In 1762 the patience of 
Europe could hold out no longer ; and the Jesuits were abolish- 
ed: But Jesuits always fall on their legs; and the Abbé Geor- 
gel became the protegé of Prince Lewis Rohan, afterwards the 
famous, or infamous, Cardinal de Rohan. This prince he seems 
to have served with zeal and fidelity ; and to have enjoyed, un- 
der his patronage, some good snug appointments. 

The first service which he appears to have rendered to the 
Cardinal, was in defending his right to walk out of the room 
before the Dukes and Peers of France ;—a right highly valued 
by the house of Rohan, long enjoyed by them, and now sharply 
contested by the pone-sequent Peers. He studied this weighty 
matter so profoundly, and reasoned it with so much heraldic 
acuteness, that the enemies of the Rohans were discomfited by 
a writ of post-secution; and those who had gone out of rooms 
first for so many centuries, continued to do so, till the French 
Revolution massacred the subjects, and abolished the sciences 
of heraldry and etiquette. 

When Louis the Fifteenth took Madame du Barry from the 
public stews, and made her the despotic sovereign of thirty mil- 
lions of people, the Duke de Choiseul.was the prime minister of 
the kingdom. In the Strumpetocracy of France, he had risen 
to this post by the most servile attention to Madame de Pompa- 
dour, the predecessor of Madame du Barry. Proud of his situa- 
tion, and elated with his good fortune, he began to imagine 
that he could act independently of his Paphian principal, and 
make the present mistress as dependent upon him as he had 
been upon the voluptuous politician who came before her. But 
in the ancient regime of France, every thing depended upon the 
skin, eyes, and teeth of particular women. Fronti fides, crede 
colori, was the motto—the Duke of Choiseul was banished— 
and in the Duke d’Aiguillon, a First Lord of the Treasury 
was found, better acquainted with the legitimate means of go 
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verning the French people. Under his administration, the Car- 
dinai de Rohan was sent ambassador to Vienna—and with him 
went the Abbé Georgel as Secretary to the Embassy. He seems 
to have passed his time at Vienna agreeably to himself, and use- 
fully to hiscountry. His reception by Maria Theresa was flat- 
tering and cordial. Madame de Geoffrin, the friend and cor- 
respondent of most of the crowned heads in Europe, had 
written in his favour to the Empress, the Prime Minister, the 
Prince de Kaunitz, and other distinguished persons of that 
Court. The account of his residence at Vienna is among the 
most agreeable parts of the book; and from that part of his 
work we shall select in their proper place, some interesting anec- 
dotes. We next find the Abbé engaged in a lawsuit with the 
Marechal! de Broglic, which, considering the inequality of their 
conditions, would of course have ended in the ruin of the 
Ecclesiastic—but the Ecclesiastic (an Ex-Jesuit) was known to 
be protected by the prime minister Monsieur de Maurepas, 
Detur potentiori was the maxim of French justice ; and the Abb 
gained a verdict against the Marshal for sixteen shillings and 
costs. In the celebrated story of the diamond necklace, the 
Abbé suffered with his patron, the Cardinal; and was banished 
to his native city of Bruyere—and utterly deserted by his Ex- 
cellency, whose cause he had defended with the most heroic 
zeal. Ashort embassy to Russia in favour of the Knights of 
Malta, and a long expatriation in Switzerland, during the French 
Revolution, terminate the History of the Abbé Georgel. 

The circumstance of all others which seems to have produced 
the greatest effect upon the mind of the Abbé, is the destruction 
of the Jesuits. He is perpetually recurring to it, and seems in- 
clined to attribute to that cause the greater part of the revolu- 
tionary evils with which Europe was afterwards afflicted. 

‘ N’est-ce pas,’ says the Abbé, ‘ de cette facheuse époque que nous 
devons dater I’altération et la corruption des principes qui ont fait éc- 
lore notre malheureuse révolution? En effet, qu’est-il arrivé, quand 
on a eu sappé les fondemens de l’autel et du tréne ? On a tellement 
désorganisé la France au moral et au physique, que de la nation la 
plus polie, la plus éclairée de univers, onen a fait un peuple d’athées, 
de scélérats et de tigres altérés de sang.’ I. 70. 

In the same spirit, the good ecclesiastic represents the Pope 
Clement XIV. as agitated by the most lively remorse for having 
consented to the destruction of the Jesuits. 

‘ A peine Clément XIV. eut-il comblé les veeux du roi d’Espagne, 
par la ruine des jésuites, que sa vie ne fut plus qu’un tissu d’inquié- 
tudes et de remords : les honneurs et la suprématie du pontificat de- 
vinrent pour lui une source d’amertume ; pouvoit-il se dissimuler que 
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sa tiare étoit le prix d'un pacte criminel qui frappoit son élection d’un 
vice radical? [1 voyoit que Ja suppression des jesuites assuroit le 
triomplie de Timpiété, de l’hérésie et du libertinage. Ces pensées, 
sans cesse renaissantes, portoient le trouble dans son ame; elles 
échanffoient son imagination: souvent, lorsqu’il se croyoit seul, on 
l’aentendu s’écrier: ** Compulsus feci! compulsus feci! la violence ! 
« oui, la violence m’a arraché ce bref fatal qui me tourmente et me 
“ déchire!” Absorbé nuit et jour dans ces idées qui empoisonnoient 
tous ses: momens, il devint sombre et mélancolique ; il ne trouvoit, a 
dit depuis un de ses plus -intimes confidens, il ne trouvoit de lénitif, 
pour calmer les agitations de sa conscience, que lorsqu’il prenoit la 
résolution de réparer, autant que possible, le tort. qu’il avoit fait 4 la 
chrétienté En attendant ce moment favorable, il. se determina a 
laisser entre les mains de son confesseur une attestation de son repen- 
tir, et une rétractation formelle et motivée du bref qu’il avoue avoir 
été le produit de la violence. Cette tardive rétractation n’est plus un 
mystére ; elle est datée du 29 juin, jour de la féte de Saint-Pierre, 
1774; elle est écrite en latin, et rapportée tout au long dans une his- 
toire des jésuites, écrite en langue allemande par Pierre-Philippe 
Wolff, imprimée 4 Zurich, en 1791, 3° partie, pag. 296 et suivantes.’ 
kL. 147-8. 

Clement XIV., it is well known, employed four years in dis- 
cussing the question of the Jesuits; and, after calling to his aid 
the best understandings he could collect, deliberately acquies- 
ced in their suppression, How this wears the air of compul- 
sion, or what uneasiness so enlightened a man as Ganganelli 
could feel-in putting down such a repository of consecrated 
swindlers, we are at a loss-to understand, That a paper would 
be found after his death, indicating his deep repentance, was a 
matter of course to all who were acquainted with the Jesuits. 
One great cause of their destruction, indeed, was the good for- 
tune they had so long enjoyed in finding, on all occasions, such 
opportune and decisive documents. 

In page 83, vol. I., there is a curious anecdote of the Duke 
de Choiseul, and the. particular circumstance which rendered 
him so eager in the suppression of this celebrated order. 


‘Cette grande animosité devoit avoir une cause ; on ne peut hair avec 
cet achafnement et cette persévérance, que quand une offense person- 
nelle a, pour ainsi dire, imbibé le ceeur du fiel de la vengeance. Le duc 
de Choiseuil justifioit ses poursuites en racontant une anecdote qu’il di- 
soit personnelle. ‘* J’étois, disoit-il, ambassadeur 4 Rome. Dans un en- 


tretien que j’eus avec le général des jésuites, quel fut mon étonnement, 
lorsque j’appris de lui la maniére dont je m‘étois expliqué sur sa so- 
ciété dans une conversation que j’avois eue 4 Paris! Nous savons tout, 
m’ajouta-t-il ; nous connoissons parfaitement nos amis et nos ennemis, 
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et nous avons de puissans moyens pour découvrir ce qu'il nous est in- 
téressant de savoir. Je me suis convaincu depuis que le général des 
jésuites, au moyen du voou secret qui lie teutes les volontés de ses 
religieux ala sienne, est instruit de tout ce qui se passe, et dans les 
cabinets des princes, et dans Pintérieur des familles ; j’ai jugé dés lors 
qu'une sociélé de cette trempe étoit, dans un Etat, un mal dangereux 
qu'il falloit se hater d’extirper.” 

The warby Abbé thinks this statement must be exaggerat- 
ed; but we bave no doubt of its truth ; and cannot conceive a 
stronger reason for aiming at the destruction of any set of 
men, than such an horrid system of espionage. A man kills 
aspider in his bedroom, not from cruelty, but because it has 
no business there: Ile chooses to live and sleep unmolested 
by insects; and he has a right to do so: And can there be 
conceived (whether it. spring from Jesuits or politicians) a 
more detestable system than the corruption of servants, the 
simulation of friendship, the encouragement of daily and hour: 


ly deccit—the total destruction of ali that is sweet and_se- 


cure in domestic life? What does home mean, if it. does 
not mean secrecy and inviolability? What is life good for, 
if there is not somewhere an enclosure of four walls (mud or 
marble), where neither Lord Sidmouth, nor the head. of the 
Jesuits at Rome, shall know what we do or what we say? 


And, if the Duke de Choiseul found that his cook, and his but- 
ler, and his steward, were in the pay of the Jesuits,—that he 
could not sprawl in his easy-chair, and vent his bile at his ease 
against the se consecrated reptiles, without having bis life and 
iis words repo! ‘ted at Rome,—he acte J like a good and wise 
statesman jn banishing such a nuisance from civil life. Our 
author, however, does not take leave of the Jesuiticide Duke, 
before he has informed us that he poisoned the Dauphin of 


France; and, for this piece of absurdity, he quotes the Empe- 
ror Joseph. 


‘ Effectivement i dater de cette époque, Mgr. le Dauphin, calomnié 
gans cesse pres de son pére, perdit sa confiance; 4 dater de cette 
époque, une maladie lente, dont il connut la c: 


cause, le conduisit insen- 
siblement au tombeau. Les gens de Vart y découvrirent les traces 
. 


Yun poison lent, mats infaillible. Je ne veux ni réveiller ni aceréditer 
les soupgons qui en ont fait présumer l’auteur; mais j’ai oui dire i 
Vempereur Joseph I], dans un entretien familier chez Ia princesse 
douairiére d@’Esterhasy qui m*honoroit de ses bontés, que de fortes 
présomptions s‘élevoient contre le duc de Choiseuil. Quoi qu'il en 
soit, adater de cette Epoque, ce ministre, deyenu maitre des délibéra- 
tions des parlemens. obtint d’eux les arréts qui opérérent successive: 
meut la destruction de laseci@té en France. J. 87, 
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We question very much whether the Jesuits could have de- 
stroyed their own enemies in a more perfect manner than they 
were put down in Spain by the Count d’ Aranda. 


‘Le cabinet secret de sa majesté catholique fut Patelier ot le 
comte d’Aranda, seul avec le Foi, forgea la foudre qui devoit écraser 
i la fois tous les jésuites espagnols répandus dans -les deux mondes. 
Tous les ordres 4 envoyer dans ‘les quatre parties du globe furent 
minutés, transcrits ct e xpédiés par le seul comte d’Aranda. Ces or- 
dres, signés Joel rey, par le roi, et contre-signes par le president du 
conseil de Castille, étoient si précis, si absolus, qu'il y avoit peine de 
mort contre quiconque oseroit, ou les interpréter, ou en retarder 
Yexécution. Chaque paquet, adresse aux gouverneurs généraux des 
provinces et aux alcades des villes od ily avoit des jésuites, étoit 
muni de trois sceaux, celui du roi, celui du conseil supreme de Cas- 
tite et celui du président de ce tribunal ; ; ce qui caraciérise une com- 
mission secrete de la plus haute importance. Sur la seconde enve- 
loppe, aussi cachei¢ée des trois sceaux, on lisoit ces mots: ‘* Sous 
* peine de mort, vous n’ouvrirez ce paquet que le 2 avril 1767, au 
‘* jour tombant.” Voici quel toit le contenu de cet ordre foudroy- 
ant: ‘* Je yous revéts de toute mon autorité et de toute ma_puis- 
«+ sance royale pour, sur-le-champ, sans représentations et sans deélai, 
‘* yous transporter, avec main-forie, a la maison ou aux maisons des 
* jésuites ; vous ferez saisir tous les individus religieux, et vous les 
‘‘ ferez transporter comme prisonniers a tel port, dans les vinet- ~qua- 
“tre heures; li tls seront embarqués sur les vaisseanx i ce deatinés. 
«* Au moment méme de cette exécution, vous ferez apposer les scellés 
‘* sur les archives de la maison et les papiers des individus, sane per- 
‘* mettre 4 aucum particulier d’emporter avec soi autre chose que 
** ses livres de priéres et le linge de corps strictement nécessaire pour 
‘la traversée. Si apres Vembarquement il existeit encore un seul 
** jésuite, méme malade, fat-il moribond, dans votre département, 
* yous serez puni de mort.”’ 

‘D’aprés ces ordres, au jour fixé, a lheure désignée, la foudre 
éclata en méme temps en Espagne, sur les cétes de Barbarie et au 
midi de l’Afrique, en Asie, en Amérique, et dans toutes les iles de Ja 
monarchi@ espagnole. Le secret de cette explosion fut si bien gardé, 
que non-seulement aucun jésuite, mais mémé aucun ministre, aucun 
inagistrat ne s’en doutoit avant le jour assigné dans toutes les con 
trées od la couronne d’Espagne avoit des établissemens de la société 
Tous les vaisseaux de traasport se trouvérent préts dans les diflerens 
ports indiqués; leurs ordres ejoient uniformes,~ ‘* Commandement 
“ supréme de la part du roi, de se rendre en droiture dans la Meédi- 
“ terranée, pour déposer les prisonniers embarqués sur les cétes de 
‘Etat ecclesiastique, sans se permettre, sous peine de mort, sous 
‘aucun prétexte, den déposer aucup nolle pert dans la traversée, 
‘avec ordre de gurder partout le plas profond secret jusqn’au dé- 
oF barqueme snit {. 102-104 
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We have always considered, that some of the most powerful 
causes which produced the French Revolution, were to be found 
in the horrible corruptions of the court of the Regent, and of 
that of Louis the XVth. Mankind suffer long, but not for 
ever: ‘l'hey are slow to quit the common and necessary business 
of life for experiments in politics: But tyranny, long indulged, 
becomes so insatiable, and profligacy so shameless, that nations 
are compelled to interfere, and take their affairs into their own 
labour-worn hands. When a government is attacked, the firgt 
question which every man puts to himself, is, Is it worth presery- 
tug 2 Does it secure to me such a portion of happiness, that itis 
worth my while to risk my life and fortune for its preservation? 
Nor is itsuilicient only that a government is not’ unjust nor in- 
jurious directly to me. Man isa creature of feeling and imagi- 
nation. I must not see those principles violated in any in- 
stance which are essential to the general good. If my affections 
are to be conciliated towards that government under which ] 
live, I must feel a confidence in the general principles upon 
whic» that government proceeds—not only feel from it present, 
but hope from it future happiness. 1 cannot be contented with. 
present serenity, if I see the elements of storm and mischief in 
the near horizon. However innocent, too, a government 
which is intended to endure may be, it must not be contempti- 
ble ;--it must not be a government of mistresses, valets, and fa- 
vourites ;—such abuses excite equally the indignation of the base 
who submit, and of the virtuous who keep aloof ;—they are 
sure to be remembered in the moment of adversity, and are a 
common cause of disaffection, weakness, and political ruin. Is 
it possible for any man of moderate understanding to study the 
reign of Louis XV, and not perceive, that, in every action of 
his life, he was preparing the ruin of the French monarchy? 
Could the citizens of Paris know that their daughters were en- 
trapped away at the age of 13 or 14, and kept by the King in 
his infamous Parc aur Cer/s, without feeling, in theebitterest 
manner, the evils of despotism, and cherishing the strongest 
disposition to political change? In the same manner, the un- 
bounded power of Madame de Pompadour and Madame du 
Barry destroyed, inthe minds of the French, their long cherisb- 
ed attachment to Kings, and excited them to the wise and man- 
ly enterprise of limiting their power. The folly of the execu- 
tion has nothing to do with the wigdom of the attempt. 

In order to give our readers some idea of the profligacy of 
Louis XV’s reign, we shall extract from the Abbé Gcorgel 
some account of the origin of Madame du Barry. 
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‘ Les faiblesses et les besoins du roi augmentoient avec ses coupa- 
bles habitudes; une cabale, née dans les foyers de l’intrigue, saisit 
habilement cette circonstance pour s’emparer de la volonté du mo- 
narque par des voijes dignes de l’immoralité de ses auteurs ; ces hom- 
mes pervers et corrumpus avoient déterré, dans les égodts de la vo- 
lupté, une de ces filles prostituées que sa taille, sa fraicheur, sa phy- 
sionomie radieuse, son air de vierge, l’ensemble de ses charmes et 
surtout ses talens pour le plaisir, firent juger propre a jouer le rédle de 
maitresse favorite. Ils ne doutérent pas que Louis XV., une fois 
gubjagué, ne se déterminat a lui sacrifier un ministre dont elle ne 
cesseroit de lui demander |’éloignement. Le duc d’Aiguillon, ennemi 
personnel du duc de Choiseuil, étoit a la téte de cette cabale ; le bel, 
premier valet de chambre du roj et le confident de ses plaisirs, en fut 
le principal agent ; enfin le comte du Barry, homme perdu d’honneur, 
de dettes et de débauches, fut chargé du fil de l’intrigue ; il eut soin de 
parer idole devant laquelle on vouloit faire courber la puissance du 
monarque. 

‘ ‘Toutes les batteries de cette odieuse intrigue une fois dressées, 
le valet dé chambre le Bel n’eut pas de peine 4 faire naitre au roi le 
désir de voir la plus ravissante personne qu'il edt, disoit-il, encore 
vue. La Lange, ainsi se nommoit la fameuse comtesse du Barry, 
successivement entretenue par Radix de Sainte-Foy, le comte d’Ar- 
chambal et le comte du Barry, n’eut pas plutét été produite, que 
Louis XV en devint éperduement amoureux. Cette courtisane, bien 
dressée par ses introducteurs, ne fit, par ses refus enfantins, qu’irri- 
ter la passion du roi. Le monarque laissa a le Bel le maitre des ar- 
rangemens ; mais, a tout prix, disoit-il, il lui falloit cette délicieuse 
créature. Les arrangemens furent bientét faits: le roué du Barry 
ie nommoit ainsi le comte 4 Versailles) maria Ja Lange avec son 
rére qu’on fit voyager aussitét aprés la célébration. La jeune com- 
tesse du Barry passa ensuite dans les bras de Louis XV., qui, dans la 
ferveur de son enthousiasme, lui fit donner un logement ala cour, la 
déclara maitresse en titre, et lui en prodigua les avantages et les cri- 
minels honneurs.’ I. 174-176. 

The Duke de Choiseul, as we have before stated, considered 
himself powerful enough to set this new favourite at defiance. 
One scene, however, otf dishevelled hair and imploring tears, 
was enough for his defeat—and would have sufficed as well for 
the greatest minister that ever lived. 

‘ Le Roi voulant @tre tranquille dans son intérieur, et yivre en paix 
avec sa maitresséy i) signa sans hésiter lalettre de cachet apportée par 
le duc de la Vrilli€re, et que madame du Barry présenta elle-méme, 
Le ministre disgracié n’avoit que deux heures pour sortir de Versail- 
les.’ 1. 181. 

After this great victory, the court of the Countess du Barry 
became numerous and brilliant—unum bonum turpitude, unwn 
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malum honestus. ‘The chancellor of France, and the Ministers 
of War and Finance, regularly met to transact business with the 
King in the apartment of the mistress; and the Court, says the. 
Abbé Georgel, soon witnessed the splendid fortune of those who 
preferred the advantages of favour to those of public opinion, 

The Parc aux Cerfs was an abominable establishment in the 
Park at Versailles, under the management of Le Bel, the King’s 
first valet de chambre. Into this infamous sink of wickedness 
were allured, by every nefarious art, girls of the tenderest age, 
to be debauched by Louis le bien-aimé. ‘Their numbers amount. 
ed at times to more than an hundred, many of them purchased of 
their parents: ‘Their children by the King were regularly pro. 
vided for; and they themselves, when they became too old for 
the father of his people, were married off, with good fortunes, 
into the provinces. The whole thing seenss to have been con- 
ducted with as much regularity, and in. as business-like a man- 
ner as any department of the State. It is horrible sych things 
should be—but right they should be known when they are, or 
when they have been—that men may see what thosé arbitrary 
monarchs ofien are upon whom their affections, their blood, 
and their wealth is lavished—and that they may learn, by such 
pictures, the dignity, and the necessity of being free. 

Such was the morality of the Court during the reign of Louis 
XVth. The ideas which they entertained of civil Government 
and of the rights of Kings and subjects, are equally worthy of 
observation. 


‘ C’est dans ces circonstances que le chancelier Maupeon envoya 
son fameux édit au parlement de Paris: en voici l’esprit et la sub- 
stance. 

‘ Au roi seul appartient le droit exclusif de faire des lois; il est, 
par son essence, le seul et supréme législateur de son royaume ; les 
cours de parlement n’ont été créées que pour rendre, au nom du roi, 
Ja justice aux sujets de -I’Etat; les rois n’ont confié l’enregistrement 
des lois aux cours souveraines de justice, que pour en conserver le 
dépot, les publier et les faire connoitre au peuple: et, néanmoins, le 
souverain pouvant éire mal entouré ou mal conseillé, et donner en 
conséquence des lois qui pourroient étre préjudiciables au trone et a 
la nation, a bien voulu permettre, et méme il a invité les parlemens 
oi se trouve nécessairement un grand foyer de lumicres et beaucoup 
d’expérience, 4 faire, sil y a heu, avant l’enregistrement, des repré- 
sentations ect des observations motivées sur les inconvéniens qu’entral- 
neroit l’exécution de la loi présentée. Ces représentations faites, si 
le législateur persiste, il permet encore d’itératives remonstrances ; 
mais ulors si }e souverain ne croit pas devoir retirer sa loi, il ne reste 
plus aux parlemens que la voie de lenregistrement et de l'obéissance 
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aux lettres de juission: une résistance plus prolongée deviendroit dés- 
obéissance et encourroit la forfaiture ou’ privation de loffice. L’édit 
exigeoit en outre que les remonstrances ne fussent rendues publiques, 
par la voie de Vimpression, qu’aprés lenregistrement : ce que le roj 
vouloit bien autoriser comme un monument du zéle du parlement pour 
lintérét de 1 Etat.’ I, 202—204. 


‘ Une loi’ (says the Abbé) ‘si sage et si paternelle fut rejettée 
par les chambres assemblées du parlement de Paris!’ The 
wisdom and paternity of this law amount to this, that after the 
Parliament has said to the King three times, ‘ Pray don’t rob 
and plunder your people,’ robbery and plunder then become 
legitimate. The Chancellor is to call out in taxing, as a clergy- 
man does in marrying, ‘ This is the third and last time of asking ;’ 
and then the money must be paid. If a man neglects any op- 
portunity of rebelling against such doctrines as these, he must 
he the weakest, or the most cowardly of human beings. Ought 
such governments to exist one moment beyond that in which 
they are caught in an attitude fit for their destruction ? 

One of the most entertaining parts of the Abbé’s book, is the 
narrative of his embassy at Vienna, and the portraits he draws 
of the principal characters of that Court. We shall give those 
of the Prince de Kaunitz, and the Emperor Joseph. After a pa- 
negyric upon the taJents of Kaunitz for business, he gives the 
following description of his habits and private life. 


‘ Les plus belles médailles ont toujours un revers. Ce grand homme 
avoit de grandes singularités et de grandes manies: il vouloit que 
pour lui le temps s’écoulat sans étre obligé d’en mesurer les inter- 
valles. Il n’avoit donc ni pendules ni montres ;_ ses fantaisies régloi- 
ent sa journée: couché tous les jours 4 minuit, il se faisoit lire les 
gazettes pour s’endormir ; 4 son réveil il faisoit appeler ses premiers 
commis, et sans sortir de son lit, il écoutoit les dépéches et dictoit 
le sommaire des réponses a faire. Ce travail fini, il faisoit préparer 
un caléche pour aller ala promenade, ou des chevaux pour se ren- 
dre au manége ; il avoit la prétention d’exceller 4 manier un cheval. 
On alloit le voir manceuvrer, et cette curiosité le flattoit beaucoup ; 
ses promenades ou ses exercices étoient prolongés tant qu'il n‘éprou- 
voit pi ennui ni satiété, et sans calculer le temps qu'il y employoit. 
Ason retour commengoit la toilette dont la longueur et les minutieux 
détails forment lombre du portrait que nous avons tracé de Phomme 
d'Etat. Sa toilette terminée, il demandoit 4 diner, souvent a quatre, 
cinq ou six heures du soir. La compagnie invitée jouoit au salon, 
incertaine du moment de se mettre a,table. A son apparition, le jeu 
finissoit, et les convives, dans une attitude respectueuse, se rendoient 
avec lui alasalle Amanger. Sa table étoit toujours trés-bien servie, 
maigré son extréme sobriété; il avoit ses mets 4 part, et tels qu’ils 
les croyoit convenir 4 son tempérament et a son estomac, lors méme 
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qu'il alloit diner chez les autres. Personne ne sortoit de sa table sans 
avoir regu des marques. particuliéres de son attention. Avant la fin 
du diner, é(t-il 4 ses cétés Jes femmes de plus haut rang, il étaloit 
devant lui un petit miroir de poche, une boite de cure-dents, et se 
nettoyoit la bouche et les dents. Une manie aussi contraire 4 la bien- 
séance ne faisoit plus de sensation, on s’y étoit habitué. Le prince 
ne se génoit pas davantage quand il avoit l’honneur de diner chez 
Fimpératrice a Scheenbrunn. Marie-Thérése supportoit avec indul- 
gence les petitesses d’un ministre qui lui avoit rendu et Jui rendoit 
encore les services les plus essentiels. Plus d’une fois il a manqué a 
Vheure fixée du diner de la souveraine qui l’attendoit, et-ne lui faisoit 
pas de reproches lors de son arrivée tardive. Cette tolérance, portée 
aussi loin, avoit fait soupgonner des affections qui n’auroient pu 
s’allier avec la haute piété de limpératrice et la sévérité de ses moeurs ; 
mais cetic colomnie, dénuée de vraisemblance, n’a eu que peu de 
partisans. Les personnes les mieux instruites et les plus clairvoyan- 
tes, n’ont vu, dans d’aussi grands égards, qu’an excés de bonté et 
de complaisance pour des singularités si puériles et tellement hors de 
toute mesure qu’elles ne pouvoient plus étre considérées comme un 
manque de respect. 1. 336—338. 

Of Joseph the Second, whom he had good opportunities.of 
studying, he remarks, that he was a despiser of literature, not 
the slave of mistresses or favourites—minute and exact in the 
regulation of his time. He hated his mother, but treated her 
with respect; complaining of ber absurd conduct in many re- 
spects, and disliking, above all, those habits of espionage which 
she established in Vienna. 

‘*« Dans Vordre général des choses d’ici-bas, disoit-il, la royauté 
“est un métier: dés que la Providence m’a créé et placé pour ce 
** métier, elle doit m’avoir donne tout ce qui est nécessaire pour men 
‘* bien acquitter. 11 faut 4 un souverain des bras auxiliaires ; mais sa 
‘* téte seule, dépdt de lintelligence qui a dd lui étre donnée d’en haut 
** doit les employer et les diriger. ’ 1. 322. 


Trusting to this réte seule, depét de Pintelligence qui a dé lui tire 
dennée d’en havt, he made war against the ‘lurks; and to make 
his victories of the <éte seule more sure, dismissed all his generals 
of any reputation, and commanded the army himself. His téte 
seule was the only thing be brought away from this campaign !— 
having lost baggage, artillery, and the greater part of his army. 
‘ Allez, mon cher Laudon (ecrivit il) ; allezreparer mes sottises, 
‘je vous donne cart blanche.’ [is loss of the Low Coun- 
tries, and the folly by which it was occasioned, is well remem- 
bered; and he had nearly lost Hungary in the same manner. 
There existed in Hungary an iron crown, about the size and 
value of an horse shoe, with which all the first kings of that 
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country had been crowned. The immense importance of this 
rusty relic tothe male, female, lay, ecclesiastical, civil and mi- 
litary old women of Hungary, may easily be imagined; and 
this political toy the philosophical Emperor, a great despiser of 
prejudices and associations, transported to Vienna. ‘To ayert 
acivil war, and at the earnest intercession of his best and wisest 
friends, the royal carbonate of iron was restored to the afflicted 
Hungarians, who submitted, after this, with the usual cheerful- 
ness, to the usual abuses of power. 

An accident happened to the Abbé, during his residence at 
Vienna, of so very singular a nature, that we cannot avoid 
giving it to our readers. 

‘En rentrant un soir 4 Vhétel, le suisse me remit un billet bien 
cacheté 4 mon adresse ; je louvre et je lis en lettres moulées...,. 
Trouvez-vous ce soir entre onze heures et minuit a tel lieu sur le rem- 
art; on vous y révélera des choses de la plus haute importance........ 
Un billet anonyme ainsi congu avec toutes les formes de mystére, 
’heure indue de ce rendez-vous, tout pouvoit paroitre dangereux et 
suspect : mais je ne me connoissois point d’ennemis ; et ne voulant 
pas avoir 4 me reprocher d'‘avoir manqué une occasion peut-étre uni- 
que pour le bien du service du roi, je me décidai 4 me trouver au lieu 
désigné. Cependant je pris, 4 tout événement, des précautions de 
prudence en plagant 4 une certaine distance, et sans pouvoir étre 
vues, deux personnes sires qui pourroient venir 4 mon secours 4 un 
cri convenu. Je trouvai au rendez-vous un homme en manteau et 
masqué. Il me remit des papiers en me disant 4 voix basse et con- 
trefaite :.....‘* Vous m’avez inspiré de la confiance ; je veux en consé- 
quence concourir au succés de l’ambassade de M. le prince de Rohan : 
ees papiers vous diront les services essentiels que je puis vous rendre : 
si vous les agréez, revenez demain a la méme beure, 4 tel autre en- 
droit (il Pindique), et apportez-moi mille ducats.” Rentré a l’hétel 
de France, je m’empressai d’examiner les papiers qui venoient de 
m’étre remis ; leur contenu me causa la plus agréable surprise. Je 
vis que nous avions le pouvoir de nous procurer deux fois la semaine 
toutes les découvertes du cabinet secret de Vienne, le mieux servi de 
Europe. Ce cabinet secret avoit. au dernier degré, l’art de déchif- 
frer en peu de temps les dépéches des ambassadeurs et des cours qui 
correspondoient avec sa cour. J’en eu la preuve par le déchiffrement 
de nos propres dépéches et de celles de notre cour, méme celles qui 
étoient écrites avec le chiffre le plus compliqué et le plus récent ; que 
ce méme cabinet avoit trouvé le moyen de se procurer les dépéches 
de plusieurs cours de l'Europe, de leurs envoyés et de leurs agens, 
par lV’infidélité et P’audace des directeurs et maitres de postes des fron- 
tiéres soudoyés. Acet effet, on m'avoit remis des copies de dépéches 
du comte de Vergennes, notre. ambassadeur 4 Stockholm, du marquis 
de Pont a Berlin, des dépéches secrétes du roi de Prusse 4 ses agens 
secrets 4 Vienne et 4 Paris, agens auxquels seuls il conioit la vraie 
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marche de sa politique, et dont la mission étoit entiéremont ignorée 
de ces envoyés en titre.’ 1. 272—274. 


Such an adventure as this, we presume, is not quite unex. 


ampled in the history of diplomacy ; but the truly singular part 
of it is to come. 


* Un jour, étonné de toutes les nouvelles découvertes que me pro- 
curoit le zéle toujours croissant de homme masque, et surpris de 
son profond silence pour obtenir de nouvelles sommes, je pris avec 
moi cing cents ducats, et je lui dis j’avois ordre de lui donner cette 
gratification : quelle fut sa réponse? ‘* Monsieur, apprenez a me ju- 
“ ger; car vous ne me connoitrez jamais, et la moindre recherche 
** pour y parvenir feroit tarir Ja source ou vous puisez. D’aprés le 
‘role que je joue, je n’ai pas droit a votre estime : je ne me dissi- 
‘mule pas ma faute ; mais je suis wa honnéte criminel : j’avois im- 
es péricusement besoin de mille ducats ; il me les falloit sur-le-champ ; 
** ye n’al pas trouvé d’autre moyen de me les procurer: je tiendrai 
““ma parole tant que vous serez en place, mais je ne recevrai plus 
‘sun denier. Toute autre tentative seroit inutile, et pourroit ralen- 
‘‘ tir ma bonne yolonté.”? J’ai rendu compte au ministre de cette 
réponse, et de fait, les comptes de l’ambassade n’ont pas fait men- 
tion de sommes plus fortes pour cet objet que les premiers mille 
ducats. 

* Quand. au mois d’aofit 1774, le baron de Breteuil fut nommé 
pour remplacer le prince Louis, mon honnéte criminel me dit: * At- 
** tendez-vous a ne plus entendre parler de moi dés que le nouvel am- 
‘* bassadeur sera arrivé ici. Je connois la politique des cours: vous 
‘* pegeyrez sirement l’ordre de confier le fil de vos découvertes, et 
‘ tout sera mis en w@uvre pour remonter a la source: vous perdrez 
‘* votre temps et vos peines. Si d’indiscrétes perquisitions pouv oient 
‘‘ aboutir 4 me donner des inquiétudes, je sais le parti que j'aurois a 

*‘ prendre : vous pourriez peut-étre me nécessiter a une €yasion qui 
** rendroit a jamais malheureux un homme qui vous a rendu service; 
** mais vous n’en feriez pas moins tarir la source des avantages qui 
‘* cesseront a votre depart.”’ 1. 308—310. 

Among the many singular discoveries this treachery of the 
Austrian Commis brought to light, was that of the double mi- 
nistry of Louis XVth. ‘This monarch, like all other weak 
princes, had, as is well known, two sets of ministers ; the one 
avowed, and ostensible—the other secret, and enjoying the real 
conlidence of their master. ‘The Abbé gives the following ac 
count of the correspondence kept up by the secret ministry in 
all the courts of Europe. 


* Ce méme cabinet avoit déeouvert la correspondance trés-secréte 
de la politique privée de Louis XV ; correspondance parfaitement 
ignorée de son conseil, et surtout de son ministre des affaires étran- 

pres. Le comte de Broglie, qui aveit succédé au feu prince de 
“onti, toit le ministre privé et surtout trés-caché d’une diplomatic 
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aussi extraordinaire : iJ avoit pour secrétaire M Favier auquel ses 
connoissances et ses ouvrages diplomatiques ont fait une réputation, 
et enfin M. Dumourier, éléve de Favier. Le mystére de cette poli- 
tique privée n’étoit pas confié a tous nos ambassadeurs ; quelquefois 
c’étoit le secrétaire d’ambassade ou tout autre Frangais qui, voyageant 
sous differens prétextes, étoit trouvé propre a jouer cé rile Le 
comte de Broglie ne confioit le fil de ce labyrinthe qu’a des personnes 
dont il avoit éprouvé V’attachement et la discrétion. Une confiance 
si marquée et des rapports si intimes avec le roi qui gratifivit lui-méme 
sur sa cassette ce travail mystérieux, ne pouvoient que flatter ceux 
qui s’en trouvoient honorés.’ 1. 274-275. 

Not long after the return of the Abbé from Vienna, began the 
celebrated story of the Necklace,which is detailed at great length 
inthis publication, and with every appearance of care and au- 
thenticity. It has been so frequently and so grossly misrepre- 
sented, that we shall shortly state it to our readers. 

The Cardinal de Rohan was a very vain, extravagant, and 
weak man. By some severe animadversions upon her mother 
the Empress Maria Theresa, he had incurred the hatred of the 
Queen, Marie Antoinette, who constantly refused to receive him 
into favour, and treated him on all occasions with marked con- 
tempt. To bein disgrace with a Queen of such power and as- 
cendency, was the greatest evil of which a French courtier could 
form any conception; and, accordingly, the great object of the 
Cardinal's life was to convert the Queen into a better disposi- 
tion: But he bowed, and lived, and laboured in vain—the Royal 
hatred was deep and incurable. 

While the Cardinal was thus sighing over his disgrace, he 
happened to fall into the society of a Madamela Motte, a wo 
man of bad reputation, considerable abilities, and great talent 
for intrigue. She had the address to persuade his Eminency 
that she was a great favourite with the Queen, who had patron- 
ised her first of all from compassion for her reduced situation, 
and, from one stage of favour and approbation to another, had 
become fond of her society, and was in the babit of sending for 
her repeatedly to Versailles. This opportunity of restoring him- 
self to favour was not to be lost. The Cardinal eagerly culti- 
vated the favour of Madame la Motte—prevailed upon her to 
mention his name to the Queen, his misery, his despair, the 
eagerness with which he sought to redeem his character, and to 
ascend into the heaven of Royal favour. Madame la Motte 
was an incomparable actress: It is needless to say by what nice 
gradations her Majesty was softened—the rage into which she 
fell when first the name of Rohan was mentioned—the immense 
difficulty with which she was appeased—and the various stages 
of listening, relenting, considering, fluctuating, doubting, for- 
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giving, approving, and restoring to favour. This took upa 
space of some weeks; in the course of which time, the Cardinal 
Culley was given to understand, that the Queen had particular 
reasons for not altering her manner towards him at Court; and 
that, though she had really forgiven him, she wished their inter- 
course, and all further explanation, to be carried on through the 
medium of Madame Ja Motte. As the suit of the Cardinal ad- 
vanced in this imaginary intercourse, he became bolder, and 
pressed so hard for some mark of Royal reconciliation, that it 
was deemed necessary he should be gratified. Every variety of 
scoundrel may be found within a street’s-length, in London or 
Paris. M. Villette, a pseudo-grapher of the’ greatest emi- 
nence, counterfeited the handwriting and signature of Marie 
Antoinette; and the Cardinal received from time to time 
little billets-doux, which filled him full of the basest and most 
contemptible happiness. In a little time this correspondence 
became more interesting; and the Queen begged the Cardinal 
would accommodate her with the loan of a considerable sum of 
money. The money was raised by the eager Ecclesiastic ; and 
proved so truly accommodating to Madame la Motte and her 
connexions, that a similar loan was soon after required, and ad- 
vanced withthe same amiable and unsuspecting simplicity. When 
men pay money, however, they require something in return for 
their money ; and the Quecn promised the Cardinal an interview 
in the Bois de Boulogne. A woman of the Palais-Royal, resem- 
bling the Queen in person and voice, was hired and tutored by 
the conspirators. The Cardinal fell on his knees in an ecstasy 
of turpitude, and was proceeding to roll and lick the dust, when 
the interview was purposely interrupted, and the Cardinal re- 
tired, dissolved in gratitude and delight. ‘This scene, as it is one 
of the most curious inthe whole of this extraordinary narrative, 
we shall present to our readers, in the words of his Eminency’s 
reverend protegé. 


‘ La-comtesse de la Motte avoit remarque, dans les promenades du 
Palais-Royal a Paris, une fille d’une belle taille, dont le profil ressem- 
bloit 4 la reine ; elle jeta les yeux sur elle pour @tre l’actrice princi- 
pale de la scéne du bosquet. Cette fille se nommoit d’Oliva: on lui 
persuada que le petit spectacle ot elle alloit étre employée étoit de- 
siré par la reine qui vouloit s‘en amuser: la récompense offerte fit 
bientot accepter ce réle par une créature qui faisoit trafic de ses 
charmes. 

‘ Mademoiselle d’Oliva arriva donc 4 Versailles, conduite par M. de 
Ja Motte, dans un carosse de remise, dont le cocher a été entendu 
au proces ; on la mena d’abord reconnoitre le lieu de la scéne oi elle 
avoit étre secrétement conduite 4 onze heures du soir par M. de la 
Motte : la on lui fit faire une répétition du réle qu'elle devoit jouen, 
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et des paroles qu’elle devoit prononcer. Elle étoit prévenue qu’il se 
présenteroit 4 elle, dans le bosquet, un grand homme en redingote 
bleue, avec un grand chapeau rabattu, qui s’approcheroit d’elle, lui 
baiseroit la main avec respect; qu'elle lui diroit 4 voix basse: “ Je 
‘‘n’ai qu’un moment a vous donner; je suis contente de vous; je 
vais bient6t yous élever a la plus haute faveur ;’’ qu’ensuite elle 
lui remettroit une boite et une rose ; qu alors, au bruit des personnes 
qui s approchoient, elle diroit toujours 4 voix basse: ‘“ Voila Ma- 
dame et madame d’ Artois; il faut s’éloigner.’”? On avoit aussi mon, 
tré au cardinal le bosquet convenu, et l’endroit par oi il devoit en- 
trer, en lui disant que 1a il pourroit épancher sans contrainte ses sen- 
timens de dévouement, s’expliquer sur ce qui l’intéressoit, et que, 
pour témoignage de ses bontés, la reine devoit lui remettre une boite 
ol seroit son portrait et une rose. Il étoit connu a Versailles que 
la reine se promenolt quelquefois les soirs dans les bosquets avec 
Maixume et madame la comtesse d’Artois. La nuit du rendez vous 
arrivée, le cardinal, habilié comme il avoit été convenu, se rendit sur 
la terrasse du- chateau avec le baron de Planta; la comtesse de la 
Motte devoit y verir en domino noir l’avertir du moment ou la soi 
disante reine se rendroit au bosquet. La nuit étoit assez obscure : 
Vheure indiquée s‘écouloit ; madame de la Motte ne paroissoit pas ; 
Pinquiétude gagnoit le cardinal, lorsque le domino noir vint 4 sa ren- 
contre et luidit: ‘‘ Je sors de chez la reine; elle est trés-contrariée, 
elle ne pourra point prolonger l’entretten comme elle l’avoit désiré ; 
Madame et madame la comtesse d‘Artois lui ont proposé de se pro- 
mener avec elle: rendez-vous vite au bosquet ; elle s’échappera, et, 
malgré le court intervalle, elle vous donnera des preuves non €qui- 
voques de sa protection et de sa bienveillance.” Le cardinal se 
porta au lieu de la scéne ; madame de la Motte et le baron de Planta 
s’écartérent pour attendre le retour du prince. La scéne fut jouée 
comme l’avoit composée madame de la Motte: la prétendue reine, 


en déshabillé du soir, avoit le costume et l’attitude de la personne 


qu’elle représentoit. Le cardinal, en s’approchant, marqua sensibi- 
lité et respect; la fausse reine prononga a voix basse les paroles qu'on 
lui avoit dictées, remit la boite convenue: le bruit qu’on avoit con- 
certé s’étant fait entendre, il fallut se separer avec un peu de préci- 
pitation. M. le cardinal vint rejoindre madame de la Motte et le 
baron de Planta qui Vattendoient ; il se plaignit avec amertume du 
ficheux contre-temps qui l’avoit prive du bonheur de prolonger un 
entretien si intéressant pour lui. Chacunseretira. Le cardinal paro- 
issoit trés-persuadé qu’il avoit parlé 4 la reine et en avoit regu une 
boite. La dame de la Motte s’applaudit du succés de sa ruse. La 
d Oliva, intéressée au secret du réle qu’elle venoit de jouer, fut rame- 
née Paris, et bien payée de sa complaisance ; M. de la Motte et Vil- 
lette, qui avoient simulé les pas et les voix convenues pour abréger 
Ventretien, se réunirent 4 madame de la Motte, et tous se féliciterent 
de cet heureux résultat.’ II. 82-85. 


About this time Messrs. Bochmer and Basnage, jewellers in 
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Paris, were possessed of a necklace of diamonds of extraordi. 
nary value and beauty. The price they fixed upon it was 
1,800,000 livres: it had been offered to the Queen, and rejected 
by her as too expensive. One of the Lavillette forgeries an- 
nounced to the Cardinal that her Majesty was very desirous of 
employing him ina secret negotiation of the greatest impurtance 
to her, the details of which were intrusted to Madame la Motte, 
and would be by her revealed to the Cardinal. This secret ne- 
gotiation was, of course, to purchase the necklace for the Queen 
upon his own credit. ‘The necklace accordingly is bought by 
the Cardinal for her Majesty: and sold in London by Madame 
la Motte. The jewellers come to an explanation with the Queen 
—and the Cardinal and Madame la Motte are put upon their 
trial. One of the dramatis persona is Cagliostro, a compound of 
madness and imposture, who appears to have acquired a very 
extraordinary ascendency over the mind of the Cardinal, but to 
have had no participation in the villany of Madame la Motte, 
In the trial, it appeared, beyond all doubt, that the Cardinal 
was innocent, and that he had been completely duped by 
Madame la Motte. Nor was there any reason, from the 
evidence, to believe that any guilt attached to the Queen, 
that Madame la Motte had acted under her direction, or 
that she had had any share in the deceit practised upon the 
Cardinal. It stuck to her, however; and, during the French 
Revolution, was made use of to increase the public hatred 
against that unfortunate woman.* Every honest Jacobin will, 
of course, believe that the Queen planned the whole scheme, 
received the money, and sacrificed Madame la Motte to save 
her own reputation. For ourselves, we cannot see why as strict 
justice is not as due to a queen as to any other person: and we do 
firmly believe Marie Antoinette (whatever were her other faults) 
to have been innocentof this. The singularity of the story is, that 
a person of the Cardinal’s age, dignity, and acquaintance with 
the world, should have been so miserably duped by an adven- 
turer, whom any schoolboy, conversant with Gil Blas, ought to 
have detected and handed over to the police. But the holy 
man seems to have been quite mad with baseness and credulity. 
Much as bishops love queens, we do no think we have one 
on the Bench who could have been the dupe of Madame la 
Motte. 

The principal facts which the Abbé touches on in the reign 











* The Dutchess de Polignac, no doubt, was sent over to Bath by 
the Queen, to keep Madame la Motte quiet with money ; but this was, 
in all probability, the mere cowardice of the Court. 
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of Louis XV., are the dismissal of the Duc d’ Aiguillon, the re- 
call of the Count de’ Maurepas, the disgrace of the Chancellor 
Maupeou, the re-etablishment of the Parliament of Paris, the 
administrations of M. Turgot, Necker, Joly de Fleury, ayd the 
intrigues of the Abbé de Vermond, to put the Queen at the 
head of affairs. After this comes the administration of Calonne, 
his dismissal, the recall of Necker, the States-General, and the 
Revolution. , 

We have often observed, that there ts no species of hatred 
greater than that which a man of mediocrity bears to a man of ge- 
aius. His reach of thought, his successful combinations and 
his sudden felicities, are never forgiven by those whom nature 
has fashioned in a less perfect mould. The eagle cannot soar, 
but the crows are chattering against him, We have seen, in the 
course of our existence, many respectable, limited men, whose 
highest gratification it would have been to have tormented men 
of genius with red-hot pincers; and torn them limb from limb, 
victims to insulted mediocrity. Such are the feelings of the 
excellent Abbé towards the minister Turgot, one of the wisest, 
most enlightened, and virtuous men that ever directed the af- 
fairs of the French monarchy :—dismissed, at the first clamour 
against improvement, by the unfortunate timidity and irresolu- 
tion of Louis the XVIth. The appointment of the Count de 
Séegur to the ministry, instead of the Count de Puységur, is a 
very entertaining story ; and serves, more than a thousand vo- 
lumes could do, to show in what manner the affairs of that un- 
fortunate Court were conducted. 

‘Ce renvoi indispensable donna cependant du dégodt et de l’ennui au 
comte de Maurepas; toute secousse dans le ministére ou dans le gou- 
vernement 6toit un vrai tourment pour son ame, amie de la paix et du re- 
pos; aussi quand le roi le consulta sur le successeur du prince de Mont- 
barrey, il parut trés-peu disposé 4 désigner quelqu’un, afin, disoit-il, de 
n’étre responsable de ses faits et gestes. Pressé néanmoins par Louis 
XVI, il indiqua le comte de Puységur,.lieutenant-général des armées, et 
grand’croix de l’ordre de Saint Louis: il ajouta qu’il lui croyoit des con- 
noissances militaires et du talent; mais il n’engagea pas le roi 4 le nom- 
mer. 

‘ Pendant ce temps, le parti de la reine s’agitoit pour assurer a cette 
princesse une influence prépondérante dans le gouvernement ; la nomination 
d'un ministre de la guerre de son choix, y étoit un acheminement puis- 
sant. La reine étoit donc circonvenue afin de la déterminer @ user enfin 
de tout son ascendant sur le coeur et l’esprit de son auguste €poux. “ Quel 
‘* moment plus favorable a saisir pour ne pas @tre refusée? La santé de M. 
‘“‘ de Maurepas cé-linoit sensiblement; un accés de goutte, auquel son 

‘grand dye |’empécheroit enfin de résister, pouvoit inopinément enlever 
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*‘ ce ministre a la confiance du roi: il devenoit donc instant de commen. 
*< cer a établir sa domination par le choix de munistres entiérement dé. 
“se voués,”’ 

* Tels étoient les conseils donnés 4 Marie- Antoinette. 

‘ Parmi les personnes admises dans l’intimité de la reine, se trouvvit |e 
comte de Bezenval, surnommé le Suisse de Cythére, grand’croix de Pordre 
de Saint Louis. Sans cesse occupé de donner a sa majesié les preuves dy 
plus entier dévouement, il crut pouvoir ju proposer pour le ministére de 
la guerre le comte de Ségur, lieutenant général, homme capable, disvit-il, 
décoré du premier ordre de Etat (ceiu: du Saint-Esprit), ministre dont le 
porte-feuille ne contiendroit jamais que la résultat des uésirs de la souver- 
aine. Ce choix fut agréé: dés le soir méme le comte de Ségur tut propose 
au roi. Louis XVI chérissoit la reine ; si quelquefois il repoussoit avec 
dureté Jes demandes de son épouse, c’etoit l’etfet d’un premier mouvement 
qu’il ne pouvoit réprimer, et qui lon n’avoit pas dompté dans les premiéres 
années de sa jeunesse: on pourroit ajouter que ses brusqueries avoient 
également pour cause la défiance de ses propres moyens, Cependant on 
savoit généralement que Louis XVI, dans beaucoup d’occasions, aimvit a 
donner 4 son illustre compagne les temoignages de la plus vive tendresse, 
La demande du ministére de la guerre pour M. de Ségur fut donc accordée 
avec d’autant plus de plaisir et de promptitude, que les noms de Ségur et 
de Puységur se confondant dans l’esprit du roi, il imagina, dans le pre- 
mier moment, que le ministre propocé par la reine étoit celui indiqué par 
M. de Maurepas. “ Je le veux bien, dit Louis XV1; M. de Maurepas 
‘“‘ m’en a déja parlé.”’ La reine, satisfaite, mande a |’instant le comte de 
Ségur, le présente elle-méme au roi qui lui dit: ‘* Allez remercier M. de 
‘* Maurepas qui m’a parlé de vous.”” Le nouveau ministre se rend chez le 
comte de Maurepas pour lui exprimer toute sa reconnoissance de la grace 
signalée dont le roi venoit de ’honorer. ‘* C’est a vous, monsieur le comte, 
** ajouta-t-il, que j’en suis redevable.” Le ministre principal, étonné de 
cette nomination inattendue dont le roi ne l’avoit pas encore eptretenu, 
répondit 4 M. de Ségur avec sécheresse: ‘‘ Je désire, monsieur, 
“que le roi soit content du choix qu’il vient de faire, mais je 
““ vous assure que je n'y ai aucune part.” Le résultat de cette 
entrevue, dont M. Ségur vint bien vite rendre compte a la reine, donna 
beaucoup d’inquiétude au parti qui triomphoit déja. 

‘Le comte de Maurepas se crut supplanté; et, dans un premier 
mouvement, il écrivit au roi “‘ qu'il prioit sa majesté puisque ses ser- 
‘*‘ vices n’étoient plus jugés utiles, de trouver bon qu'il se retirat a 
‘* Pont-chartrain pour soigner sa santé et y terminer ses jours avec 
‘* tranquillité.”” 1] donna en méme temps les ordres de tout dis- 
poser pour son départ. M. de Maurepas m’appela chez lui pour me 
rendre des papiers dont il avoit desiré la communication ; aprés qu'il 
me les eut remis, il me fit, avec sa bienveillance ordinaire, le récit 
de ce qui venoit d’arriver, et me dit qu’il avoit pris la resolution de 
ce retirer 4 Pont-chartrain. J’étois occupé a la combattre avec 
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chaleur, lorsqu’on vint le chercher de la part du roi. L’appartement 
de M. de Maurepas étoit le méme qu‘avoit occupé madame du 
Barry ; il communiquoit a celui du roi par un escalier dérobé. Le 
ministre descendit sur-le-champ, et trouva le roi et la reine réunis, 
qui l’accueillirent avec la plus grande bonté, et lui témoignérent lun 
et l'autre combien ils étoient affectés d'un événement qui l’affligeoit 
au point de vouloir les abandonner. Leurs majestés daignérent 
Yassurer que jamais elles n’avoient eu l’intention de lui causer un 
pareil désagrément. ‘‘ J’ai cru, ajouta le roi, que vous m’aviez in- 
““diqué le comte de Ségur.—Non, sire, répondit M. de Maurepas ; 
*’étoit le comte de Puységur.—Eh bien! reprit aussitét sa ma- 
** jesté, M. de Ségur n’est pas encore installé, je vais révoquer sa 
‘‘ nomination.” La reine ajouta avec cette grace qui lui étoit toute 
particuliére: ‘‘ Je serais la premiére 4 solliciter cette révoca- 
‘‘ tion, si la retraite d'un homme en qui le roi a mis si justement 
‘* sa confiance, devoit en étre la suite.” M. de Maurepas, touché 
de tant de déférence, crut devoir ne pas se laisser vaincre en généro- 
sité: il représenta au roi que “ cette nomination étant connue et faite 
** sur la demande de la reine, il étoit de la dignité royale de la main- 
“ tenir ; que les bontés actuelles de leurs majestés le dédommageoient 
‘* amplement de cette méprise, qui lui avoit effectivement fait croire 
** qu’il n’étoit plus digne de leur confiance ; qu’on pouvoit faire l’es- 
** sai des talens du comte de Ségur, et qu’il le seconderoit de son 
‘‘ mieux par respect pour le choix du roi et la protection de la 
** reine.” 

‘ Léurs majestés, charmées de ce résultat, ordonnérent au nouveau 
ministre de retourner chez M. de Maurepas le remercier, et de ne 
rien faire sans ses conseils et son aveu.’ 1. 543-8. 

As he advances in the Revolution, our good Abbé becomes 
very dull, and very foolish. Of the crimes and horrors of that 
miserable period of human history, there cannot be, and there 
are not, two opinions: But though they failed in it, the French 
had a right to make the effort for a better government. They 
lived under a despotism which every wise and good man must 
have wished to destroy. There existed among them privileged 
peers, monopolizing all honours, offices, and distinctions, and 
exempt from burdens, They were governed by valets, mis- 
tresses, and chambermaids. Property had no security from 
royal rapacity, nor liberty from royal caprice. Such astate of 
things naturally engendered that universal hatred and contempt 
of their rulers which is the sure forerunner of revolutions. It 
so happened, that they brought upon themselves worse evils 
than they attempted to cure. This does not show, however, that 
there was no evil, and could be no cure; but only that they mis- 
took the cure. The Abbé Georgel, indeed, is of a different 
opinion: and seems to suppose, that the only legitimate object 
for which thirty millionsof French people existed, was the com- 
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** ce ministre a la confiance du roi: il devenoit donc instant de commen- 
** cer a établir sa domination par le choix de munistres entiérement dé. 
«6 voués.”” 

* Tels étoient les conseils donnés a Marie- Antoinette. 

‘ Parmi les personnes admises dans Pintimité de la reine, se trouvvit |e 
comte de Bezenval, surnommé le Suisse de Cythére, grand’croix de Pordre 
de Saint Louis. Sans cesse occupé de donner a sa majesié les preuves du 
plus entier dévouement, il crut pouvoir ju proposer pour le ministére de 
la guerre le comte de Ségur, lieutenant général, homine capable, disvit-il, 
décoré du premier ordre de |’Etat (ceiu: du Saint-Esprit), ministre dont le 
porte-feuille ne contiendroit jamais que la résultat des uésirs de Ja souver- 
aine. Ce choix fut agréé: dés le soir méme le comte de Ségur tut propose 
au roi. Louis XVI chérissoit la reine ; si quelquetois il repoussoit avec 
dureté les demandes de son épouse, c’étoit Vetfet d’un premier mouvement 
qu’il ne pouvoit réprimer, et qui l’on n’avoit pas dompté dans les premieres 
années de sa jeunesse: on pourroit ajouter que ses brusqueries avoient 
également pour cause la défiance de ses propres moyens, Cependant on 
savoit généralement que Louis XVI, dans beaucoup d’occasions, aimvit 3 
donner A son illustre compagne les temoignages de la plus vive tendresse, 
La demande du ministére de la guerre pour M. de Ségur fut donc accordée 
avec d’autant plus de plaisir et de promptitude, que les noms de Ségur et 
de Puységur se confondant dans lesprit du roi, il imagina, dans le pre- 
mier moment, que le ministre proposé par la reine étoit celui indiqué par 
M. de Maurepas. “ Je le veux bien, dit Louis XVI; M. de Maurepas 
“« m’en a déja parlé.”’ La reine, satisfaite, mande a l’instant le comte de 
Ségur, le présente elle-méme au roi qui lui dit: ‘* Allez remercier M. de 
‘“* Maurepas qui m’a parlé de vous.”’ Le nouveau ministre se rend chez le 
comte de Maurepas pour lui exprimer toute sa reconnoissance de la grace 
signalée dont le roi venoit de l'bonorer. ‘* C’est a vous, monsieur le comte, 
** ajouta-t-il, que j’en suis redevable.” Le ministre principal, étonné de 
cette nomination inattendue dont le roi ne l’avoit pas encore eptretenu, 
répondit 4 M. de Ségur avec sécheresse: ‘‘ Je désire, monsieur, 
“que le roi soit content du choix qu'il vient de faire, mais je 
“yous assure que je n'y ai aucune part.” Le résultat de cette 
entrevue, dont M. Ségur vint bien vite rendre compte a la reine, donna 
beaucoup d’inquiétude au parti qui triomphoit déja. 

‘Le comte de Maurepas se crut supplanté; et, dans un premier 
mouvement, il écrivit au roi ‘‘ qu'il prioit sa majesté puisque ses ser- 
* vices n’étoient plus jugés utiles, de trouver bon qu’il se retirat a 
‘* Pont-chartrain pour soigner sa santé et y terminer ses jours avec 
‘* tranquillité.”” {1 donna en méme temps les ordres de tout dis- 
poser pour son départ. M. de Maurepas m’appela chez lui pour me 
rendre des papiers dont il avoit desiré la communication ; aprés qu'il 
me les eut remis, il me fit, avec sa bienveillance ordinaire, le récit 
de ce qui venoit d’arriver, et me dit qu’il avoit pris la résolution de 
ce retirer 4 Pont-chartrain. J’étois occupé A Ja combattre avec 
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chaleur, lorsqu’on vint le chercher de la part du roi. L’appartement 
de M. de Maurepas étoit le méme quavoit occupé madame du 
Barry ; il communiquoit a celui du roi par un escalier dérobé. Le 
ministre descendit sur-le-champ, et trouva le roi et la reine réunis, 
qui l’accueillirent avec ta plus grande bonté, et lui témoignérent l’un 
et l'autre combien ils étoient affectés d'un événement qui l’affligeoit 
au point de vouloir les abandonner. Leurs majestés daignérent 
Yassurer que jamais elles n’avoient eu l’intention de lui causer un 
pareil désagrément. ‘‘ J’ai cru, ajouta le roi, que vous m’aviez in- 
‘diqué le comte de Ségur.—Non, sire, répondit M. de Maurepas ; 
“ c’étoit le comte de Puységur.—Eh bien! reprit aussitét sa ma- 
** jesté, M. de Ségur n’est pas encore installé, je vais révoquer sa 
‘‘ nomination.” La reine ajouta avec cette grace qui lui étoit toute 
particuliére: ‘‘ Je serais la premiére 4 solliciter cette révoca- 
‘tion, si la retraite d'un homme en qui le roi a mis si justement 
‘* sa confiance, devoit en étre la suite.’ M. de Maurepas, touché 
de tant de déference, crut devoir ne pas se laisser vaincre en généro- 
sité: il représenta au roi que “ cette nomination étant connue et faite 
“‘ sur la demande de la reine, il étoit de la dignité royale de la main- 
‘‘ tenir ; que les bontés actuelles de leurs majestés le dédommageoient 
‘‘ amplement de cette méprise, qui lui avoit effectivement fait croire 
*« qu’il n’étoit plus digne de leur confiance ; qu’on pouvoit faire l’es- 
** sai des talens du comte de Ségur, et qu’il le seconderoit de son 
‘* mieux par respect pour le choix du roi et la protection de la 
‘* reine.” 

‘ Léurs majestés, charmées de ce résultat, ordonnérent au nouveau 
ministre de retourner chez M. de Maurepas le remercier, et de ne 
rien faire sans ses conseils et son aveu.’ 1. 543-8. 


As he advances in the Revolution, our good Abbé becomes 
very dull, and very foolish. Of the crimes and horrors of that 
miserable period of human history, there cannot be, and there 
are not, two opinions: But though they failed in it, the French 
had a right to make the effort for a better government. They 
lived under a despotism which every wise and good man must 
have wished to destroy. There existed among them privileged 
peers, monopolizing all honours, offices, and distinctions, and 
exempt from burdens, They were governed by valets, mis- 
tresses, and chambermaids. Property had no security from 
royal rapacity, nor liberty from royal caprice. Such a state of 
things naturally engendered that universal hatred and contempt 
of their rulers which is the sure forerunner of revolutions. It 
so happened, that they brought upon themselves worse evils 
than they attempted to cure. This does not show, however, that 
there was no evil, and could be nocure ; but only that they mis- 
took the cure. The Abbé Georgel, indeed, is of a different 
opinion: and seems to suppose, that the only legitimate object 
for which thirty millionsof French people existed, was the com. 
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fort and happiness of their King and Queen. By us, on this side 
of the water, it has occasionally been contended, that kings and 
queens were at first invented, and are still paid, fed, lodged and 
clothed, for the good and convenience of their people ;—truths 
which it would be wrong to insist upon too often, for fear kings 
should be reverenced too little—but which it is right to bring 
forward sometimes, lest kings should forget themselves into ty- 
rants, and subjects into slaves. 























Art. VIII. Manuscrit de U'Isle d’Elbe. Des Bourbons en 1815, 


Pu'lié par le Comte - 8vo. pp. 100. , Ridgway, Lon- 
don, 1818. 





Tuls isa very singular publication; and so greatly superior 

in merit to all the others which have either proceeded from 
the persons about Buonaparte, or been imposed upon the world 
as his and theirs, that we are induced to take notice of it. The 
St. Helena manuscript, by far the cleverest of the former produe- 
tions of this class, is now generally admitted not to be authentic; 
although the best informed persons, and those who intimately 
know both the man and the events,—arma virumque,—are agreed 
that it bears marks of some authority, and are disposed to think 
it the work of writers who have been much in Buonaparte’s so- 
ciety. The tract now before us, is given to the world as his 
own work; anda very absurd story is told in the Preface, which 
will probably have the effect of making most readers throw 
down the book as a clumsy fiction. The editor says, that Buo- 
naparte sent for him at two o’clock in the afternoon, on the 20th 
February, 1815, and made him wait while he wrote for an hour 
with a pencil; that he then gave him the paper to copy, which 
was done with some difficulty, and was found to contain merely 
the argument or contents of a treatise in several chapters ; that 
between two and three in the morning of the 22d, he was called 
up and ordered again to attend, when Buonaparte dictated to 
him till ten o’clock as quick as he could speak. He adds, that 
though he wrote short-hand, he had much difficulty in following 
him, and was several times obliged to stop and rest his fingers, 
Which could not continue their work; and he found that Buo- 
naparte’s rate of dictating was twenty octavo pages in an hour. 
The fatigue, it seems, prevented him from finishing the copy 
before the 26th, when Buonaparte left Elba, and intended to 
take the. writing with him, as a sort of extended manifesto of 
his reasons against the Bourbons. Having known the person 
to whomthe St. Helena manuscript was sent, the editor thought 
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it right to intrust him with this also, that he might make such 
use of it as *the Master’ would be likely to sanction. 

Now, all this story is on the face of it absurd and contradic- 
tory. Who ever thought of writing a book in so preposterous an 
order? Who begins‘with composing the table of contents, and 
then filling them up? ‘Those contents, too, occupy only four small 
pages ; and yet they took an hour’s writing. ‘The book itself is 
seventy-six widely printed octavo pages, of only twenty-six lines 
to a page; yet it took about seven hours short-hand writing to 
finish. The rate of writing is said to have been twenty octavo 
pages an hour; which would give 140 pages instead of 76 ;_ un. 
less we suppose that the written pages were but half as large as 
the printed ones—which would make them contain only thirteen 
short lines each ; and any one may find, upon trial, that ninety 
such pages could be easily read in an hour so deliberately, as 
to be taken down in short-hand word for word. Indeed, above 
twenty such pages could easily be written in the usual hand, 
within the space of an hour.—That Buonaparte should have 
made such an exertion, and then lost sight of the manuscript, 
by not requiring the extended copy to be delivered when he 
wanted to use it, is another incredible circumstance in this rela- 
tion. Finally, its coming through the same channel with an 
admitted fabrication, the St. Helena manuscript, the authenti- 
city of which the present editor appears to recognise, is an ad- 
ditional reason for disbelieving every particular in the Preface. 

In answer to this most suspicious introduction of the work, it 
is said that the whole account thus given is a fiction, used for 
the purpose of concealing the real channel through which Buo- 
naparte has transmitted the manuscript ; that the manuscript 
was written to his dictation ; and that persons of undoubted 
credit have seen it inthe handwriting of one well known for his 
intimate connexion with the alleged author. Against external 
evidence, such as this of the handwriting, there is no contend- 
ing; and, if the fact be so,* we must conclude, that at least 
the piece in question comes from those who are about Buona- 
parte, and in his confidence; but then it must be admitted, 
that they are the most foolish of mankind, to usher in their work 
to the public, with a tale which prepossesses every judicious 
reader against its claims to authenticity ; trumping up this story, 


* The manuscript, we understand, is still in England; and we have 
been informed, on authority that leaves no room-for hesitation, that 
the writing has been recognised as that of the person most in Buona- 
parte’s confidence, by a most honourable individual, alike distinguished 
for his antipathy to the crimes of the Ex-Emperor, and his contempt 
of the vindictive spirit displayed against some of his adherents, 
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to conceal from our view the channel through which the work 
has been conveyed, and yet asserting its authenticity, in such a 
manner as almost inevitably leads to a discovery of it. 

Upon the internal evidence afforded by the work itself, we are 
unwilling to waste much time. It would be a vain attempt to 
compare its style and manner with those of an author of whom 
we possess so few authentic productions. And then there are 
some topics always at hand, to meet any objections that might be 
urged from such intrinsic qualities. If weshow some gross blun. 
der in point of fact, which the alleged author never could have 
committed, the answer is, that this proves it no forgery,—for such 
errors would have been avoided by a fabricator. If inaccuracies 
in language, or even grammar are detected, they are ascribed 
to clerical or typographical mistakes; if we say that many 
things are told unlike all that had ever before been known of 
the events in question, we are reminded that this is the real and 
secret history of those events, and that it may be expected to 
contain novelties ; while, if we complain that there is nothing in 
the story beyond what was already known to every body, an in- 
ference is drawn in favour of its truth, from its unpretending 
simplicity, and its consistency with facts of common notoriety. 
Upon the source, therefore, from which this piece proceeds, we 
shall offer no further remarks. Its merits as a piece of compo- 
sition, and its force as an argument in behalf of the late, and 
against the present dynasty, require a few observations. 

The style of the work is vigorous, concise and rapid. Every 
sentence has some material fact or remark ; and the effect of the 
whole is striking, not so much from any epigrammatic turn in the 
language, as from the nervous manner of the narrative or obser- 
vation, and the fulness of the matter, which almost over-informs 
the diction. At the same time, with one or two exceptions, we 
look in vain for any new or even little known facts, or for any 
reflections remarkable either by their originality or depth. We 
shall give a specimen or two of the composition as we proceed. 
Let us now attend a little to the trainof the argument, which is 
extremely hollow and inconclusive, though specious. 

The author begins with Henry 1V., and gives a sketch of his 
changes of religion, probably in order to defend Buonaparte 
from the charge of trifling with itin Egypt andelsewhere. Un- 
doubtedly that great prince is open to the accusation of making 
his belief, or at least the public profession of it, subservient to 
political purposes. He was born and bred a protestant; forced 
to abandon that faith at his marriage, and eager to return to it 
as soon as he regained his liberty; for he then declared his ab- 
juration to have been compulsory, “ Ventre saint-gris,” said he 
afterwards, when he found there was no carrying his point with- 
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out conforming to the national faith,—“ Paris vant bien une 
Messe.” He once more performed abjuration, was received 
into the bosom of the Catholic Church, and accused ever after 
by the Huguenots of ingratitude, and by the Romanists of in- 
sincerity. —* La caque sent toujours le hareng,’ said the latter. 

He then contends that the third dynasty of France, that of 
the Capet race, was extinguished in the same manner, with the 
two first dynasties; that every legitimate government begins by 
overturning a prior legitimate government ; that the Capets hav- 
ing thus succeeded to the Carlovingian kings, as they did to the 
Merovingian race, were in their turn replaced by the Republic, 
—whose foundations were laid in the assent of the people, 
exactly as those of all the others had been. He enumerates the 
recognitions of twenty-three sovereign states, either by treaty 
or by embassy, or by solemn public declaration. These acts 
of state were performed successively between the 15th June, 
1792, when Genoa acknowledged the Republic, and the 27th 
March, 1802, when England herself made with it the treaty of 
Amiens. Soon after, the Concordat with the Pope, who had 
recognised it in his temporal capacity, added the sanction of the 
head of the Catholic church as such. The present King, who 
had emigrated in 1791, took refuge first in Coblentz, then in 
Turin; then moved to Verona, to the Austrian dominions, to 
Russia, and afterwards was obliged to seek for safety in Eng- 
land; having been successively driven from all those retreats by 
the Princes to whom lie applied for protection. Even in Eng- 
land, he was only allowed to take the title of Comte de Lille, and 
was never recognised as King. The Revolution, in short, had al- 
tered the state of things completely in every essential particular ; 
it was no conflict of parties or families for power or for terri- 
tory, but an insurrection of the whole nation against the unjust 
and oppressive privileges of afew. The change was complete, 
and, together with the civil and foreign wars that accompanied 
it, leftthe country new-modelled in constitution—legal and judi- 
cial system—distribution of property, honours, and employ- 
ments, and ecclesiastical establishment. The author thus rapid- 
ly and nervously sketches the result of these prodigious changes. 

‘ Tout ce qui était le résultat des événemens qui s’étaient succédés 
depuis Clovis, cessa d’étre. Tous les changemens étaient si avan- 
tageux au peuple, qu'ils s’opérérent avec la plus grande facilité, et 
qu’en 1800 il ne restait plus aucun souvenir ni des anciens priviléges 
des provinces, ni de leurs anciens souverains, ni des anciens parle- 
mens et baillages, ni des anciens diocéses ; et pour remonter a l’ori- 
gine de tout ce qui existait, il suffisait d’aller rechercher la loi nou- 
velle qui avait établi. La moitié du territoire avait changé de pro- 
pri¢taires ; les paysans et les bourgeois s’en étaient enrichis. Les 
progres de l’agriculture, des manufactures, et de l’industrie, surpas- 
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sérent toutes les espérances. La France présenta le spectacle de plus 
de trente millions d‘habitans circonscrits dans des limites naturelles, ne 
composant qu'une seule classe de citoyens, gouvernés par une seule 
loi, un seul réglement, un seul ordre. ‘Tous ses changemens étaient 
conformes au bien de la nation, 4 ses droits, ala justice, et aux lumiéres 
du siécle.’ pp. 20, 21. 


Buonaparte and his dynasty are here represented as equally 
legitimate (to use this newfangled phrase) with the Republic.— 
The evils of turbulence, both at home and in relation to dangers 
from abroad, had sickened the nation of the republican go- 
vernment—‘ Une voix unanime, sorti du fond des campagnes, 
du milieu des villes, et du sein des camps, demanda qu’en con. 
servant tous les principes de la republique, on etablit dans le 
gouvernement un systeme hereditaire qui mit les principes et 
les interéts de la Revolution a l’abri des factions et de l’infiu- 
ence de l’etranger.’ By three several solemn acts of the people, 
Buonaparte’s dynasty, we are told, was called to the throne; it 
was consecrated by the head of the Catholic church, and ac- 
knowledged by all the powers of Europe except England. Even 
she recognised his consulship; and this author relates, on this 
subject, an anecdote, which is among the very few novelties in 
his work. There was, it seems, a proposition made by our go- 
vernment, through Lord Whitworth, offering to recognise him 
as King of France, if he would cede Malta. This strange of- 
fer is said to have been made to a Count Malhouet, who con- 
veyed it, through Joseph Buonaparte, to his brother. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt that we so far recognised his title, 
as to treat with him both in 1806 and 1814. 

The inference intended to be deduced from these details is, 
that Buonaparte’s dynasty was, in all respects, legitimate, and 
that he was deprived of his rightful crown. One short answer 
is suficient:—Neither upon his own principles, as evinced 
throughout his conduct, nor upon those of the restored family, 
nor upon those of more liberal politicians, can any wrong what- 
ever be said to have been done by his dethronement. He can- 
not complain, who cared not for any title to power, nor any 
right to territory, except brute force ; but despoiled all who 
stood in the way of his aggrandizement, nor ever consented to 
limit his ambition, except by his means of gratifying it. They 
cannot be expected to admit his claims who would, with per- 
fect consistency, have objected to Hugh Capet’s title, until long 
possession had cured its defects. Nor ought the foreign States, 
who, through fear of his arms, that is, under duress, acknow- 
ledged him, and even aided him in his projects, to be accused 
of inconsistency, if they have taken the earliest opportunity to 
throw off his yoke. But least of all do the arguments we have 
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been surveying affect the more enlightened views which ought 
to regulate all such inquiries; for, the best reason against per- 
mitting him to reign was the incompatibility of his sway with 
the peace of Europe, and the interests of France herself ;—a 
reason which would apply to any tyrant and ee whatever 
might be the strength of his titlke—a reason which justifies the 
resistance of neighbouring states to the most ancient dynasty, as 
clearly as it vindicates the resistance of any one people to their 
most legitimate oppressors. It is true, that this author formsa 
very different estimate of Buonaparte’s government, and of the 
benefits which it was calculated to confer both upon its subjects 
and its neighbours.—* Les rois’ (says he) ‘s’empresserent de le 
reconnaitre ; tous virent avec plaisir cette modification faite a la 
Republique, qui mettoit la France en harmonie avec le reste de 
Europe, et consolidoit le bonheur de l’etat de cette Grande 
nation.? And again—‘Ce fut une monarchie constitutionelle 
et temperée.’ 

In the same strain of argument, he goes on to show how 
Buonaparte’s family were allied with all the ancient royal fa- 
milies of Europe by marriage. With this statement we need 
not give ourselves much trouble, except to take notice of a story 
very confidently related relative to his own marriage with Maria 
Louisa. It seems that the question was for a considerable time 
debated in the council at Paris, whether he should marry the 
Grand Dutchess Anne of Russia, or a Princess of Saxony. 
The Emperor Alexander is represented as very willing to give 
his sister in marriage ; but as anxious to have a stipulation made 
respecting her religion. Caulincourt is mentioned as the chan- 
nel of this communication. Then it is asserted, that while those 
discussions were going on, the Emperor of Austria testified his 
surprise that his family were overlooked. The Count de Nar- 
bonne, the French governor of Trieste, and Prince Swartzen- 
berg, his ambassador at Paris, are stated to have been the bear- 
ers of his wishes, that an Austrian princess should be chosen. 
These despatches were received at Paris, discussed in the coun- 
cil, and the determination formed by a majority in favour of the 
Austrian alliance, all in one day. The author positively de- 
nies the common report, of this marriage having been a secret 
article of the treaty of Vienna in 1809; and he enumerates all 
the great officers who assisted at the deliberations, and are, with 
one exception, still living and of various parties, as knowing the 
truth of the matter. Although we certainly are very far from 
thinking that the present conduct of the great powers should be 
influenced by the recollection of any thing which they were for- 
merly compelled, by the force of Buonaparte’s arms, to do or 
to bear, yet we cannot help thinking that any voluntary acts 
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of subniission, to gain his favour, and profit by his influence, 
may fairly be cited as reasons for their showing him personally 
all the forbearance which their duty to their own subjects and 
the peace of Europe allows. 

We pass over the sketch which the author next gives of the 
important campaigns that led to his hero’s downfal, and of the 
different attempts at an accommodation before the first march 
to Paris. The failure of these is ascribed to his determination 
not to suffer the dismemberment of France; and the Allies are 
said never to have thought of the Bourbons down to the latest 
stage of their progress—not even in the negotiations of February, 
1814. The restoration isthen charged with being merely an act 
of military power, performed by foreign armies, without the in- 
tervention of the nation. We are told that ‘ kings are made for 
the people, not the people for them ;’ that Lewis XVIII. isan 
illegitimate prince, or usurper, because he did not appeal to the 
country, but only to a smal] minority of the senate, deliberating 
in a place occupied by foreign troops; and that the only way 
in which he could have confirmed his title, and made the Fourth 
Dynasty be forgotten, was by adopting all the changes of the 
Republic and the institutions of the Empire—cordially promoting 
to his favour those who had the confidence of the nation—fol- 
Jowing the example of Henry LV., who, to conciliate the peo- 
ple, turned his back on his own companions in arms—and re- 
collecting always, that a King of France is nothing, who does 
not reign inthe hearts of the French. Some of these princi- 
ples are sound enough, no doubt; but we marvel that they 
should find a place in a dissertation pretending to proceed from 
Buonaparte, and, at any rate, written in his defence. We are 
then told, that Louis XVIII. having ascended the throne by 
his older title, as representative of the third race, all the clergy, 
proprietors, and nobles who suffered by the Revolution, have 
the same rights to be restored; and are discontented accord- 
ingly ; while the nation is alarmed at their claims, and the 
Court endeavours to keep them quiet by promising them that 
intime they will be satisfied. The concluding chapters of the 
tract thus sum up the charges against the King on the one hand, 
andthe grounds of discontent among the people on the other. 
We only extract a small part of two passages, which are vehe- 
mently and not unsuccessfully composed. 

* Le tréne de la troisiéme dynastie a été réduit en cendres ; il n’ex- 
iste plus : la prétention de s’y asseoir est insensée ; c’est s’enfoncer au 
milieu d’un épais brouillard, pour tomber dans un précipice.—Le sys- 
iéme actuel qui régit la France, est tout orgueil, arbitraire, contradic- 
tion, et fausseté ; ce qui a élevé une nouvelle barriére entre les Bour- 
hons et le peuple. Orgueil et arbitraire—Louis régne par la grace 
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de Dieu: il ne reconnait ni contrats anciens, ni contrats modernes: 
jl ne reconnait ni tes priviléges du royaume, ni ceux des provinces : tout 
a peri; il ne reste que lui. 11 donne, pour remplacer des corps na- 
tionaux, une charte qui émane de lui seul. Contradiction et Sfausseté— 
il supprime la féodalité, et se déclare régner en vertu du droit féodal. 
Il proclame l’égalité des citoyens, lirrevocabilité des ventes des do- 
maines nationaux, le libre exercice de tous les cultes, et il n’appele 
autour de lui, dans le palais comme dans l’administration, que des 
hommes dont les intéréts et l’existence sont liés au rétablissement des 
priviléges, a la résiliation des ventes des domaines, et a l’intelérance 
religieuse. I} promit a l’armée la conservation de ses droits, et il ar- 
bore le pavillon blanc; et il ne s’entoure, n’accorde de confiance, 
n‘ouvre son ceeur qu’aux officiers chouans, émigrés, ou vendéens. Il 
se dit étre fier de la gloire nationale, et il reconnait ne devoir son 
trine qu’au Prince Régent d’Angleterre; et il signe les plus hon- 
teuses et déshonorantes transactions.—Il est gardé, il est au pouvoir 
d’une armée qui est toute entiére l’armée de la nation. Les armées 
étrangéres quittent la France, et Louis n’est encore d’accord sur rien 
avec ses peuples ; pas méme sur la nature du serment qu’il doit en 
exiger!!—La momie d’un descendant de Sesostris était placée depuis 
plusieurs siéckes dans la salle intérieure de la grande pyramide; elle 
était revétue de tous les attribus de la souveraineté, et posée sur le 
tréne ov s’étaient assis ses ancétres. Lorsque les prétresde Mem- 
phis voulurent la presenter aux hommages des Egyptiens, elle tomba 
en poussiére ; elle n’était plus en rapport avec l’atmosphére et la 
chaleur du soleil.’ p. 71-76. 

‘ La charte, il est vrai, garantit l’égalité des citoyens, la liberté de 
la presse, l'irrévocabilité des ventes des biens nationaux, la suppression 
des droits feodaux, et la légion d’honneur: mais cette garantie n’est 
que nominale, puisque la chambre des pairs est en majorité compo 
sée d’individus ayant un intérét contraire a ces principes ; que presque 
tous ont fait la guerre A la nation, perdu leurs priviléges et leurs biens, 
et n'ont d’intéréts que ceux détruits par la Révolution: que la cham- 
bre des députés devant étre élue saivant le mode qu’il plaira au 
Roi d’etablir, ne donne aucune garantie 4 Ja nation pour la défense de 
ses droits. Cette considération est d'une telle importance, qu’elle 
annulle entiérement Ja charte, puisqu’elle ne se lie au peuple que par 
le mode d‘électiop.—L’armée voit tous les jours vanter avec enthousi- 
asme les soldats de la Vendée et de l’emigration: elle ne lit dans les 
journaux, on n’imprime que les plus odieuses calomnies pour ternir sa 
gloire. Cela seul est suffisant pour la rendre irréconciliable avec les 
Bourbons, et accroitre chaque jour la répugnance qu’elle ressent pour 
des princes revenus sur le tréne par le secours de 500,000 bayon- 
nettes ennemies. Comment l’armée pourrait-elle jamais s’attacher a 
des princes ennemis de sa gloire, étrangers 4 toutes ses grandes et 
mémorables journées ? Le peuple tont entier se voit menacé du ree 
tour du régime féodal des priviléges: il ne sera plus appelé a partager 
les honneurs, mais seulement 4 supporter toutes les charges: il est 
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rentré sous le joug de ses maitres: ses enfans seront soldats, jamais 
ofliciers: le chemin des honneurs civils de la magistrature, des armées, 
lui est ferme desormais sans retour—sentiment d’autant plus pénible, 
qu’il n’est pas un village qui n’ait donné naissance a un général, ou a 
un colonel, ou a un capitaine, ou 4 un prefet, ou a un juge ou a unad- 
ministrateur, qui s’était élevé par son propre mérite, et illustré sa 
famille et son pays. C'est ce qui lui donnait pour la quatriéme dy- 
nastie ce sincére astachement, qui lui fait dire que st Louis de Bourbon 
est le roi des nobles, Napoléon est le roi du peuple.’ p. 66-69. 

We have quoted these passages, not as containing any thing 
like an accurate statement of the facts, but because they unques- 
tionably suggest some of the points which it is most material 
for the present government of France to kéep constantly in 
view. We shall now oifer a few observations upon the princi- 
pal matters connected with the very interesting subject of this 
publication. These topics naturally arrange themselves under 
three heads; the Dethronement of Buouaparte, and the conduct 
of his successors; his Detention as a prisoner; and his T'reat- 
ment in that custody. ‘The remarks which we have to submit 
to the reader upon cach of these points, are dictated by no fac- 
tious feeling ; for we believe that the parties which divide this 
country hinge upon any thing rather than the subject of Buona- 
parte: Neither do they proceed from any vehement feelings to- 
wards the individual, whom we are unable to admire with some 
persons, because we regard him as a conqueror and a tyrant: 
whom yet we cannot view as the only bad ruler and bad neigh- 
bour that ever existed, because we find other princes eager to 
follow his example. A regard for truth and  justice—an 
anxious desire to promote the peace of the world—a jealous feel- 
ing for the honour of our country—alone influence us in the 
remarks which follow ; and, satisfied that our motives are pure, 
and knowing that our opinion is impartial, we fearlessly give it 
to the public, in the very confident expectation that the candid 
part of the community will receive it favourably. 

I. The right to dethrone Buonaparte, we conceive to have 
been neither more nor less than the right of self-defence, exer- 
cised by all the neighbouring governments which he had in sue- 
cession attacked, despoiling them of their provinces, and endan- 
gering their existence. We need not here inquire minutely into 
the grounds of the various wars which he had waged against 
them; nor will it materially affect the argument, if it should be 
admitted that in one or two cases they were the agressors, and 
he had just cause of quarrel. The broad fact is altogether unde- 
niable, that he had devoted his life to eonquest ; that he enjoy- 
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ed means of indulging this master-passion ample beyond all 
former measure ; and that France, under his dominion, had_be- 
come the very scourge of Europe. In some instances, her con- 
quests may have benefited the people whose bad rulers she over- 
threw, and whose barbarous institutions she destroyed; but as 
conquest was her main object, and reform only incidental to the 
pursuit of it, and probably not at all desired for its own sake, 
no man can seriously. pretend that the system was beneficial and 
safe, though it might be allowable in some cases to rejoice, that 
out of its general mischiefs partial good had arisen. Of this 
overgrown power, and purely military and conquering scheme, 
Buonaparte was the life and soul; there was every reason to 
expect that his removal would restore the French people to 
peaceful habits; and though no one can doubt, that had he 
continued in power, the effects of the late war would have been 
perceived in a considerable change of conduct, prescribed by 
circumstances rather than inclination, it seems clear that the 
safety of Europe required his being displaced. Nor is it any 
_answer to say, that France remains a powerful and an ambitious 
country; and that at some future time she may be a dangerous 
neighbour under the Bourbons. Human policy is always oc- 
cupied in deciding amidst a choice of difficulties; and in the 
practical management of affairs, it is wisdom to prefer the course 
which ensures safety for the longest period of time, though the 
danger, after all, may only be warded off, and the evil day at 
last may come, 

The pretension set up by Buonaparte that his throne was le- 
gitimate, and that his dynasty stood precisely in the same predi- 
cament with those which preceded it, involves a palpable fal- 
lacy. We argue the question on its true grounds of general 
expediency and popular right, not of the exploded and unin- 
telligible doctrines of hereditary claims; and, when we say that 
an hereditary is preferable to any other title, it is only because 
the transmission of supreme power from father to son has been 
found most beneficial, upon the whole, to the people, for whom, 
and for whose good, both the constitution of all power, and 
the laws of its devolution, are appointed. But, in whichever 
way we take the question, there is a sophism in Buonaparte’s 
argument, which consists in applying to the beginning of his 
dynasty, and to himself, its founder, the principles which every 
one is disposed to admit respecting all dynasties, provided 
they have been long established. Thus, though we may admit 
that his title was as good as Hugh Capet’s (the butcher’s son*), 


* Dante alludes to this in the Purgatorio, where, it must be con: 
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to apply this case to that of his dethronement, we must trans- 
port ourselves back to Hugh Capet’s time, and ask who would 
have cried out very much at his being removed by some more 
fortunate adventurer? Buonaparte stood in this predicament; 
but he applies to his case, not the case of the founder of the third 
race, but that of the dynasty, after it had been consolidated by 
the succession of ages. ‘That he should have been overthrown, 
not by the people, but by the force of foreign arms, is no doubt 
deeply to be lamented on every account—for the sake of the 
French people, as well as of good principle all over the world, 
His elevation to power was the work of the army unquestion- 
ably; but it had, in a great degree, the assent of the nation ; and 
it was, at all events, performed by Frenchmen alone. . The na. 
tion, we do not doubt, whatever may have been the wish of the 
soldiery, at last desired his downfal; but they unfortunately ef- 
fected it through the intervention of strangers, after their own 
troops had been discomfited ; and it is still more to be lament- 
ed, that those strangers were the founders of the fifth, or the re- 
storers of the third dynasty, (whichever may Le the most correct 
form of speech,) without any consultation of the popular opinion, 

But it is, in our opinion, of little consequence now to inquite 
into the title of Lewis XVIII. He has, in many things, been 
ill-advised ; he ought to have thrown himself more on the coun 
try; he should have made his style more conformable to the 
fact that he became the king of revolutionized France ; he 
should have spoken less of legitimacy in the midst of institutions 
which all rest upon the overthrow of the old government, and 
which he nevertheless must support. But it signifies compara- 
tively little what family fills the throne. provided the peace of 
the country be preserved, the great improvements effected by 
the reyolution perpetuated, and the structure of a free constitu- 
tion completed, of which these changes have laid the foundation. 
It seems quite impossible that any Ring can long reign in France, 
who will not conform himself to the new order of things, and the 
universal opinion and feeling of the country. Lewis XVIII. 
has giyen ample proofs, particularly since the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1816, that he is sensible of this truth. 
No serious attempts, we think, are to be apprehended, as long as 
he lives, to revive the wild project of the emigrants, and undo 


fessed, he makes the founder of the Third Race speak in rather un- 
favourable terms of his descendants. 
‘J fui radice della mala pianta 
Che la terra Cristiana tutta aduggia, 
Si, che buon frutto rado se ne schianta. 
—Figliuol fui dun beccato dj Parigi.’ &c. &c 
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what the revolution has effected. The numbers and the influ- 
ence of those who are interested in such a counter-revolution, 
must daily diminish ; and the probability is, that the crown will 
be transmitted to princes who will very soon perceive, what- 
ever may be their previous dispositions, that, to govern at all, 
they must give up such fatal schemes, and will sacrifice to the 
security of the dynasty, their gratitude towards its individual 
supporters, which perhaps they would not have abandoned for 
the interests of the nation. The longer the reigning monarch 
lives, the more stable will the government become, andthe more 
inevitable this course of policy in his successors. In the mean 
time, the constitution is not stationary. The progress of dis- 
cussion; the intercourse with enlightened men in England ; 
the growing opinion even in the Court, that a popular govern- 
ment provides for the security of the throne, while it draws forth 
the resources of the country—all tend to consolidate and to 
improve the monarchy, and reduce it to the limited form which 
ensures so many advantages both to the rulers and the people 
in this country. 

II. We have stated the necessity of dethroning Buonaparte : 
—the complete securing of his person appears to be an unavoid- 
able consequence of the same necessity. As long as he was at 
large, either in France or elsewhere, he became a rallying point 
to the disaffected and the discontented. While there was a 
possibility of his again mounting the throne, the great re- 
mains of his party never could be expected to disperse and 
form new connexions. While he continued at large, no man 
could despair of his fortunes, after the extraordinary events of 
1815. That he should remain quiet, was as impossible as that 
he should prove inoffensive ifhe moved. His residence must at 
all times be the focus of intrigue to the enemies of the restored 
government, both in France and in foreign states. Then, if his 
confinement was absolutely necessary, his banishment seemed 
almost equally essential. A place of custody was required, 
which should not only be secure, butappearso. Not only must 
his escape be rendered impossible, but it must strike all man- 
kind as hopeless. Nothing else could wean from him the at- 
tachment of his followers; nothing else could turn the minds of 
the French people towards their new condition, with undivided 
interest and affection; nothing else could deprive revolutionary 
faction of its resource and incentive, or ordinary political dis- 
content of the tendency to degenerate into disaffection. While 
Buonaparte was expected—gnd he was sure to live in men’s 
hopes, as long as his return was not made physically impossible 
no such thing as party, and consequently no free constitution 
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could grow up in France ; every opposition must be the faction 
of the ex-emperor, and its tendency must be rebellious. The 
rest of Europe, as well as France, had the same interest in his 
effectual confinement; and no country more than our own. To 
say nothing of the interest which we above all nations have ip 
a peaceable neighbourhood being maintained, the progress of 
improvement at home was not merely checked, but nearly stopt, 
by the universal prevalence of alarm, while the greatest of al] 
our dangers continue to menace from abroad. To every pro- 
position of reform, how temperate soever, one answer was ready 
—‘ The storm still rages without. threatening each moment to 
‘ Jevel all before it; this is no time for touching the beams in 
‘ order to repair our house; let the hufricane pass away, and 
‘ we shall then strengthen the building by removing what time 
‘has rotted.’.—Any attempt to secure Buonaparte’s person, 
which did not manifestly render his liberation impracticable, 
would have left too much ground for men’s fears, to get over 
this constant objection to all wise measures, and this standing 
defence of all misgovernment and abuse. 

It seems equally clear, that England was the power most fit to 
be intrusted with the custody of his person. Our interest in 
the public peace of Europe was less biassed by selfish con- 
siderations; we were less likely to use our power over him as 
a means of annoyance to others; our high character for honour 
and humanity, gave a pledge that no unnecessary harshness 
would be used, and no ground afforded for the suspicions 
usually attendant upon the keepers of dethroned Monarchs 
when they pay the debt of nature before the accustomed time. 
The place chosen, is admitted by all competent judges to be 
well adapted to the main object of perfect and manifest security, 
with no other drawbacks upon the comfort of the prisoner than 
its distance and its confined limits—both of which are essential- 
ly necessary for fulfilling the conditions, both being required to 
render the confinement complete, and to make its completeness 
apparent. For these reasons, no opposition seems to have been 
offered in the House of Commons, and hardly any in the Lords, 
to the Bills for enabling the Government to detain Buona- 
parte. The necessity of the measure was universally felt, and 
the reasonableness of the provisions for carrying it into effect, 
admitted. No man, however, was barbarous enough to assert, 
that the confinement should be perpetual ; all seemed ready to 
grant, that as soon as the peace of France and of Europe would 
allow of his liberation, this celebrated prisoner should beset free. 
This was also stated in express terms, we believe on all sides, 
during the very brief discussion which arose on the question. 
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III, It was understood with equal distinctness,—and indeed 
every consideration of justice, of humanity, of policy, plainly 
dictates,—that the smallest degree of restraint necessary for safe 
custody, is alone to be employed. The confinement is merely 
for securing his person, and not at all for punishing him. The 
necessity which alone justified the imprisonment, ought to limit 
its rigours. We have no right to impose a single restriction 
upon him, that is not absolutely necessary for preventing his 
escape. It is becoming the generosity of the English charac- 
ter, that so great an enemy, now fallen so low, and by the for- 
tune of war placed in our hands, should be treated with every in- 
dulgence which his safe custody will allow. The case is unpre- 
cedented ; it rests on its own merits. The detention, though re- 
pugnant to no principle inthe law of nations, can be sanctioned 
by no express authority, nor justified by any former example. 
The peculiar exigence of the situation; the extremity of the 
gase—must be the surest ground of the proceeding; and the 
plea of necessity, proverbially so often abused by power, is, 
after all, the best defence of our conduct. In circumstances 
like these, a regard for our own character, as well as for what 
is right in itself, imperiously prescribes the duty and the policy 
of rather erring onthe side of indulgence. It concerns the ho- 
nour of the country most materially, to inquire whether this line 
of conduct has been pursued. A very general belief prevails, 
both in England and on the Continent, that the treatment of the 
prisoner is innecessarily harsh. The unfortunate, no doubt, 
are apt to cumplain beyond measure. The friends who still ad- 
here to fallen greatness, are prone to exaggeration, while they 
echo those complaints,—the rather that they feel a sort of ex- 
cuse for an artifice which, if not pious, is at least disinterested. 
Much of what has appeared, therefore, we lay wholly aside in 
our endeavours to ascertain the kind of treatment which Buona- 
parte experiences; and we confine ourselves at present to the 
consideration of the documents recently given to the public by 
Mr. O’Meara, the respectability of whose character is beyond 
all question,—the facts stated by whom have been wholly un- 
contradicted, 

Wheu we speak thus of Mr. O’Meara, it is not merely in con- 
sequence of private inquiries among persons abundantly com- 
petent to judge, and altogether unprejudiced in his favour ; 
ample testimony is publicly borne to his character by Doctor 
Ferguson, a gentleman high on the Medical Staff, and who has 
long been honoured with the friendship of the Duke of Glo’ster, 
having lived formerly in his family, and whose own respectable 
family is well known and esteemed in the city where we write. 
Itis throngh Dr. Ferguson, who describes him as ‘ his most 
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intimate friend,’ that Mr. O’Meara has given his correspond. 
ence to the public. Captain Maitland, to whom Buonaparte 
surrendered, adds his unequivocal sanction to the evidence of 
Dr. Ferguson; he states, that during his whole experience in 
the navy, he ‘ never had the pleasure of sailing with an officer 
in his situation who so fully met his expectations ;’ he adds, 
that he ‘has every reason to believe his professional abilities to 
be of the first class, and that this is the opinion of some of the 
oldest and most respectable surgeons in the navy ;’—that during 
a very sickly period on board his ship, ‘ his attention and tender. 
ness to the men were such as to call forth his warmest appro- 
bation, and the grateful affection of both officers and men ;)— 
and that, had he another ship, ‘he knows no man in the 
service he should wish to have for surgeon so much as Mr, 
O’ Meara.’ 

The manner of his appointment to St. Helena next merits 
our attention. The place was not of his own seeking—but be- 
stowed in consequence of Captain Maitland’s recommendation, 
who applied to Lord Keith for the assistance of Mr. O’Meara in 
his professional capacity. His Lordship approved of the propo- 
sition, and most strongly advised him to accept of it;* he also 
appplied to the Admiralty, and recommended the appointment, 
which was regularly made by that Board. In consenting to go, 
Mr. O’Meara made it a special condition that he should be con- 
sidered as a British officer, paid by the British government, and 
in no wise dependent upon Buonaparte ; that his name should be 


* Lord K.’s words were these—‘ It is not in my power to order 
* you to accept of it, as it is out of the naval service, and is a business 
‘ altogether extraordinary, and must be voluntary on your part: But 
* I, as Commander-in-Chief, will authorize you to accept of it; aad | 
‘advise you most strongly to do so, as I am convinced the Government 
‘ willbe obliged to you; and it is asituation which may, with propriety 
* and honour, be held by an Englishman.’—There can be no doubt, 
that the gallant admiral, who is as incapable of wishing to insult or ha- 
rass, or wear out by ill treatment, the health and the life of the cele- 
brated captive, as he would be of declining to meet him in fair hostility, 
deemed it clear that the English government must be desirous of 
placing about his person a skilful and honest physician, as a guarantee 
against any unfair practice, and to prevent any suspicion of the kind 
from resting upon the character of the country. This is plainly the 
meaniag of his anxiety that Mr. O’Meara should go to St. Helena. If 
Sir H. Lowe had felt, in all respects, like his Lordship, he would have 
been less apt, we should think, to demean himself in such a manner as 
to render Mr. O’Meara’s stay there impossible. 
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continued on the navy list, and his time go on for promotion in 
the service. He stood therefore, in every respect, upon the 
same footing with Sir Hudson Lowe—and with a character fully 
as unsullied; he was appointed by the same authority that sent 
the Governor there,—commissioned to perform what was also 
one of his Excellency’s first duties, to watch over Buonaparte’s 
safety,—and exposed to no restrictions, nor subjected to any ju- 
risdiction other than the laws of his country and of the service, 
to which his superior officer was equally bound to conform. 

It now appears, however, that Mr. O’ Meara had the misfortune 
to incur the displeasure of Sir H. Lowe. It is pretty clear that 
they soon differed upon the degree of harshness fit to be shown to- 
wards their charge: But although less important circumstances 
may have first given rise to a coolness between them, their first 
open disagreement had a very remarkable origin. Sir H. Lowe, 
itseems, thought proper to require that Mr. O’Meara should 
repeat to him the substance of all his conversations with Buona- 
parte. He told him, that he was ‘no judge of the importance 
of their subjects’—that he ‘had no business to set up his own 
judgment on the nature Of them’—and that ‘he might consi- 
der several things of great importance as trifling and uninterest- 
ing.” To this most strange demand Mr. O’Meara replied, that 
‘such conduct on his part would cover him with well-merited 
infamy, and render him unfit for the society of any man of ho- 
nour ;’ and he justly added, that any physician who ‘ could insi- 
nuate himself into the confidence of his patient, and avail himself 
of the frequent opportunities necessarily afforded of being near 
his person, to wring from him disclosures of his sentiments and 
opinions for the purpose of betraying them, under pretence of 
curing or alleviating his infirmities, and in that confidence which 
has been, from time immemorial, reposed, by the sick in per- 
sons professing the healing art, would deserve to be branded 
with the appellation of a police spy.’ That such were not his, 
Excellency’s notions of professionat delicacy, and that he was 
somewhat impatient of contradiction, upon his own peculiar 
ideas regarding this subject, is sufficiently manifest from the fol- 
lowing statement, addressed to him by Mr. O’Meara, in Decem- 
ber, 1817, and wholly uncontradicted ever since— It is with 
‘infinite pain, Sir, that I feel myself obliged to refer to the ig- 
‘nominious treatment which I have suffered from you in your onn 
‘ house, especially upon two occasions. Were I culpable, even 
‘a court-martial could not authorize the intemperate and oppro- 
‘ brious epithets so liberally bestowed upon me, and being twice 
‘turned out of doors inthe presence of witnesses; the last time 
‘not without apprehensions, on my part, of experiencing per- 
‘sonal violence. I have, Sir, had the honour to serve my coun- 
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‘ try in the royal navy for several years, until now without cen. 
‘sure, and, perhaps, not without some little commendation ; and 
‘I must protest against any person, however superior to me in 
‘ rank, making use of language and treatment towards me un- 
‘worthy of, and degrading to an officer who has the honour to 
‘ serve in his Majesty’s navy.’ 

Among other points of difference, one which the governor 
appears highly to have prized, was the etiquette relating to the 
name by which Buonaparte should be called in the medical re. 
ports ; as if it could possibly signify a straw to the tranquillity 
of Europe, whether those bulletins, seen only by the prisoner 
himself and by our government, gave one title or another toa 
person confined in the closest custody on a rock in the middle 
of the Atlantic ocean. 

All these differences, however, and chiefly the refusal of Mr. 
O’Meara to betray the most delicate kind of professional confi 
dence, produced a positive, and, we believe, all who read the 
act of Parliament, will admit, an illegal order from the governor, 
confining him to Longwood, unless in certain specified cases. A 
British officer evidently could not submit to be treated asa French 
prisoner, merely because he had refused to act as a spy; and the 
Doctor sent in his resignation, unless the order should be immedi- 
ately rescinded; demanding, at the same time, to be tried bya com- 
petent tribunal, if the governor had any charge to bring against 
him. The resignation was accepted ; but attempts were made 
to show that the order did not place him under such restraints 
as the French were liable to. Much was said of his disobedience 
in presuming to write a letter to Bertrand ; and a general charge 
of neglecting instructions was repeatedly made. As to the re- 
strictions, Mr. O’Meara answered (nor can any reply be given 
to the answer), that none of the French were prevented by law 
from leaving Longwood ; the accusation of writing a letter, he 
desired might be examined by a court-martial, as he could not 
comprehend its import; and to the more general charge, he an- 
swered, that he never had received any instructions to guide his 
intercourse with Buonaparte,.except general and verbal ‘t- 
sinuations,’ which left him to his own discretion, although he 
had constantly requested that they might be reduced to writing. 

In the mean time, the state of Buonaparte’s health was grow- 
ing daily worse; and he would suffer no one but Mr. O’Meara 
to attend him. This distrust may perhaps seem not wholly un- 
reasonable, to those who reflect that he had chosen this skilful 
and honourable attendant himself, and had witnessed, on the 
goOvernor’s part, a constant disposition to thwart him, and a line 
of conduct, calculated by its tendency, if not by its intention, to 
drive him from the station. This appears to be a ground of 
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suspicion sufficient to influence any one in Buonaparte’s singular 
position, though all the other causes of repugnance to the go- 
vernor and his predecessors had been removed. Sir H. Lowe 
indeed denies, in a letter to Bertrand, dated 21st April, 1818, 
that Mr. O’Meara had ever warned him of his patient being at- 
tacked with Chronic Hepatitis ; and he says, that as late as the 
25th of March, Mr. O’Meara had doubtingly spoken of an ‘in- 
cipient Hepatitis.’ But unfortunately for the governor, Mr. 
0’Meara has produced two official bulletins or reports address- 
ed by him to his Excellency, dated the Ist and 5th of October, 
1817, in which the patient is said to be afflicted, in all probabili- 
ty, with Chronic Hepatitis. He also declares, that he made con- 
stantly his reports to the governor upon the progress of this 
disease, which he always stated to be increasing ; he particular- 
ly mentions six such reports between the month of September, 
(qu. November ?) 1817, and March, 1818. We may remark, in 
passing, that he states horse-exercise to be essential to his reco- 
very, and that none of the restraints and annoyances which seem 
to have made Buonaparte long abandon that favourite as well 
as healthful amusement, were relaxed in consequence of this re- 
commendation. When, upon the ‘ pressing necessity’ of this ex- 
ercise being urged, the governor asked Mr. O’ Meara why his pa- 
tient did not ride,—he answered, that he did not know the reasons; 
but he adds, in his declaration, that he was forced to make a re- 
solution against ever ‘meddling in discussion foreign to medi- 
‘cal subjects, by the abusive language, violence, and bad treat- 
‘ment which he experienced from Sir H. Lowe whenever he 
‘delivered an opinion and sentiment not consonant to his own.’ 

It cannot be doubted that this strange treatment compelled 
Mr. O’Meara, greatly against his inclination, to resign his charge. 
‘For some months,’ says he in his letter to the Governor, ‘I 
‘have been made to lead a most wretched life, by your Excel- 
‘lency’s obliging me to proceed to your house twice a week, 
‘reviling me, turning me out of doors in a most ignominious 
‘manner; once, indeed, having expérienced every thing except 
‘personal violence, menaced by words and looks, because I 
‘did not choose to comply with verbal insinuations.’ What 
those insinuations were of which he complains, and which Sir 
H. Lowe, though often requested, would not putin writing, we 
have no means of ascertaining. This only is plain, that they 
must have related to the treatment of Buonaparte ; and every 
consideration of justice and of regard for the character of the 
nation, whom this extraordinary officer is supposed to represent 
in the most delicate of all positions, demand a full explanation 
of those matters which Mr. O’Meara’s narrative leaves in the 
dark. 
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To maltreat the physician in any way; to require that he 
should act as a spy upon his patient, whom, having corporal- 
ly confined, we can have no manner of right to interfere with, 
except for thé purpose of preventing his escape ; to compel the 
resignation of the only medical attendant in whom Buonaparte 
had any conlidence, or whose visits he would allow, at a time 
too when he laboured under a dangerous malady,—must be 
deemed a line of conduct altogether unjustifiable, even if we 
admit that it was adopted without a view to the consequences 
which it obviously tends to produce. These charges against 
Sir H. Lowe are amply sufficient to call for strict investigation, 
without taking into the account either the ‘ verbal insinuations’ 
darkly hinted at, or the restraints upon the prisoner’s necessary 
exercise, which are not so distinctly detailed, or any of the 
other accusations published in works of less authority than Mr. 
O’Meara’s Letters, but all unfortunately rendered more credi- 
ble by their agreement with his story. 

In this estimate of the case we lay out of view every thing 
that comes from Buonaparte himself. That he should be 
unreasonable in his demeanour, was to be expected; that he 
should be on the worst terms with his keeper, is unfortunate; 
and, perhaps, with a gentleman incapable of treating a wor- 
thy officer under his command as Sir H. Lowe treated Mr. 
O’Meara, Buonaparte might have lived upon a less unpleasant 
footing: But the intercourse between him and any governor 
never can be very smooth. That he should accuse all placed 
over him with conspiring his destruction, is natural enough 
in his extraordinary situation; and accordingly, we find him 
solemnly denouncing the governor as his murderer, (for that 
must be the word in the blank of his Notes, April 25th, 1818), 
‘and bequeathing to the House of Brunsnick the opprobrium of 
his death,’ if his injuries are not redressed. Let him indulge in 
all this spleen, and vent it in accusations as black as he pleases 
—they can do no harm to us, or to the character of our coun- 
try, provided we take care that they are entirely groundless, and 
that their falsehood is made manifest to the whole world. But 
as long as Mr. O’Meara’s case remains unanswered ; as long as 
allinquiry into the facts is resisted, and a speech in Parliament 
filled with statements, furnished by the accused themselves, is 
made the substitute fora fair and effectual investigation of their 
conduct—no man can pretend to deny that there is some colour 
for even the worst imputations which may be flung upon the 
character of the nation. Once more, let it be recollected that 
England stands in the most delicate of all situations. She has 
taken upon herself an office, from the beginning of the world 
peculiarly liable to suspicion, the custody of a dethroned mo- 
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narch, once her most formidable enemy. Let her take care, 
before it is too late, that the proofs of her entire innocence in 
discharging it are clearer than the day. This can only be ef- 
fected by removing every doubt at present. If the inquiry be 
delayed until any thing befalls Buonaparte, we may rest assured 
that her justification will never be complete. 














Art. IX. 1. 4n Inquiry, whether Crime and Misery are Produc- 
ed or Prevented, by our Present System of Prison Dicipline. 
Illustrated by Descriptions of the Borough Compter ; Potkitt 
Fields Prison ; the Jail at St. Albans; the Jail at Guildford ; 
the Jail at Bristol ; the Jails at Bury and Ilchester ; the Mai- 
son de Force at Ghent; the Philadelphia Prison; the Peniten- 
tiary at Millbank ; and the Proceedings of the Ladies’ Committee 
at Newgate. By Tuomas Fowe tt Buxton. 8vo. pp. 171. 
London, 1818. 

2. A Letter to the Common Council and Livery of the City of 

London, on the Abuses Existing in Nengate, and the Necessity 

of an Immediate Reform in the Management of the Prison. By 

the Hon. H. G. Benner, M. P. 8vo. pp. 80. London, 


1818. 


'E\HERE are two classes of subjects which naturally engage the 

attention of public men, and divide the interest which so- 
ciety takes in their proceedings. The one may, in a wide sense, 
be called Party Politics—the other Civil or domestic Adminis- 
tration. ‘To the former belong all questions touching political 
rights and franchises—the principles of the Constitution—the 
fitness or unfitness of Ministers, and the interest and honour of 
the country, as it may be affected by its conduct and relations 
to foreign powers, either in peace or war. The latter compre- 
hends most of the branches of political economy and statistics, 
and all the ordinary legislation of internal police and regulation ; 
and, besides the two great heads of Tradeand Taxation, embraces 
the improvements of the civil Code—the care of the Poor—the 
interests of Education, Religion and Morality—and the protec- 
tion of Prisoners, Lunatics and others who cannot claim protec- 
tion for themselves. ‘This distinction, we confess, is but coarse- 
ly drawn—since every one of the things we have last cnume- 
rated may, in certain circumstances, be made an occasion of 
party contention. But what we mean is, that they are not its 
natural occasions, and do not belong to those topics in relation 
to which the great parties of a free country necessarily arise. 
One great part of a statesman’s business may thus be cansidered 
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as polemic—and another as deliberative ; his main object in the 
first being to discomfit and expose his opponents—and, in the 
second, to discover the best means of carrying into effect ends 
which all agree to be desirable. 

Judging a priori of the relative importance or agreeableness 
of those two occupations, we should certainly be apt to think 
that the latter was by far the most attractive and comfortable in 
itself, as well as the most likely to be popular with the commu- 
nity. The fact, however, happens to be otherwise: For such 
is the excitement of a public contest for influence and power, 
and so great the prize to be won in those honourable lists, that 
the highest talents are all put in requisition for that department, 
and all their force and splendour reserved for the struggle: And 
indeed, when we consider that the object of this struggle is 
nothing less than to put the whole power of administration into 
the hands of the victors, and thus to enable them not only to 
engross the credit of carrying through all those beneficial ar- 
rangements that may be called for by the voice of the country, 
but to carry them through in their own nay, we ought not per- 
haps to wonder, that, in the eagerness of this pursuit, this, which 
is the means to all ends, some of the ends themselves should, when 
separately presented, appear of inferior moment, and excite far 
less interest or concern. 

But, though this apology may be available in some degree 
to the actors, it still leaves us at a loss to account for the 
eorresponding sentiments that are found to prevail among the 
body of the people, who are but lookers on for the most part 
in this great scene of contention—and can scarcely fail to per- 
ceive, one would imagine, that their immediate interests were 
often postponed to the mere gladiatorship of the parties, and 
their actual service neglected, while this fierce strife was main- 
tained as to who should be allowed to serve them, In such 
circumstances, we should expect to find, that the popular fa- 
vourites would not be the leaders of the opposite political par- 
ties, but those who, without regard to party, came forward to 
suggest and promote measures of admitted utility—and laboured 
to enlarge the enjoyments and advantages of the people, or to 
alleviate the pressure of their necessary sufferings. That it is not 
so in fact and reality, must be ascribed, we think, partly to the 
sympathy which, in a country like this, men of all conditions take 
in the party feelings of their political favourites, and the sense 
they have of the great importance of their success, and the ge- 
neral prevalence of their principles; and partly, no doubt, and 
in a greater degree, to that less justifiable but very familiar 
principle of our nature, by which we are led, on so many other 
occasions, to prefer splendid accomplishments to useful quali- 
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ties, and to take a much greater interest in those perilous and 
eventful encounters, where the prowess of the champions is 
almost all that is to be proved by the result, than in those 
humbler labours of love or wisdom, by which the enjoyments 
of the whole society are multiplied or secured. 

There is a reason, no doubt, for this also—and a wise one— 
as for every other general law to which its great Author has 
subjected our being; but it is not the less true, that it often 
operates irregularly, and beyond its province,—as may be seen 
in the familiar instance of the excessive and pernicious admi- 
ration which follows all great achievements in War, and makes 
Military fame so dangerously seducing, both to those who 
give and to those who receive it. It is undeniably true, as 
Swift said long ago, that he who made two blades of grass 
to grow where only one grew before, was a greater benefac- 
tor to his country than all the heroes and conquerors with whom 
its annals are emblazed; and yet it would be ludicrous to com- 
pare the fame of the most successful improver in agriculture 
with that of the most inconsiderable soldier who ever signalized 
his courage in an unsuccessful campaign. The inventors of the 
steam-engine and the spinning-machine have, beyond all ques- 
tion, done much more in our times, not only to increase the 
comforts and wealth of their country, but to multiply its re- 
sources and enlarge its power, than all the Statesmen and War- 
riors who have affected, during the same period, to direct its 
destiny ; and yet, while the incense of public acclamation has 
been lavished upon the latter—while wealth and honours, and 
hereditary distinctions, have been heaped upon them in their 
lives, and monumental glories been devised to perpetuate the 
remembrance of their services, the former have been left un- 
distinguished in the crowd of ordinary citizens, and permitted 
to close their days, unvisited by any ray of public favour or 
national gratitude,—for no other reason that can possibly be 
suggested, than that their invaluable services were performed 
without noise or contention, in the studious privacy of benevo- 
lent meditation, and without any of those tumultuous accompa- 
niments that excite the imagination, or enfiame the passions of 
observant multitudes. 

The case, however, is precisely the same with the different 
classes of those who occupy themselves with public interests. 
He who thunders in popular assemblies, and consumes his an- 
tagonists in the blaze of his patriotic eloquence, or withers 
them with the flash of his resistless sarcasm, immediately be- 
comes, not merely a leader in the senate, but an idol in the 
country at large ;—while he who by his sagacity discovers, 
by his eloquence recommends, and by his laborious perse- 
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verance ultimately effects, some great improvement in the con- 
dition of large classes of the community, is rated, by that un- 
grateful community, as a far inferior personage, and obtains, 
for his nights and days of successful toil, a far less share even 
of the cheap reward of popular applause than is earned by the 
other, merely in following the impulse of his own ambitious na- 
ture. No man in this country ever rose to a high political sta- 
tion, or even obtained any great personal power and influence 
in society, merely by originating in Parliament measures of in- 
ternal regulation, or conducting with judgment and success im- 
provements, however extensive, that did not affect the interests 
of one or other of the two great parties in the State. Mr. Wil- 
berforce may perhaps be mentioned as an exception; and cer- 
tainly the greatness, the long endurance, and the difficulty of 
the struggle, which he at last conducted to so glorious a termi- 
nation, have given him a fame and popularity which may be 
compared in some respects, with that of a party leader. But 
even Mr. Wilberforce would be at once demolished in a contest 
with the leaders of party; and could do nothing out of doors, 
by his own individual exertions; while it is quite manifest, that 
the greatest and most meritorious exertions to extend the reign 
of Justice by the correction of our civil code—to ameliorate the 
condition of the Poor—to alleviate the sufferings of the Pri- 
soner—or, finally, to regenerate the minds of the whole people 
by an improved system of Education, will never give a man half 
the power or celebrity that may be secured, at any time, by a 
brilliant speech on a motion of censure, or a flaming harangue 
on the boundlessness of our resourees, or the glories of our 
arms. 

It may be conjectured already, that with all due sense of the 
value of party distinctions, and all possible veneration for the 
talents which they call most prominently into action, we are 
inclined to think, that this estimate of public services might be 
advantageously corrected; and that the objects which would ex- 
clusively occupy our statesmen, if they were all of one mind up- 
on constitutional questions, ought more frequently to take pre- 
cedence of the contentions to which those questions give rise. 
We think there is, of late, a tendency to such a change in pub- 
lic opinion. ‘The nation, at least, seems at length heartily sick 
of those heroic vapourings about our efforts for the salvation of 
Europe,—which have ended in the restoration of old abuses 
abroad, and the imposition of new taxes at home ;—-and about 
the vigour which was required for the maintenance of our glo- 
rious constitution,—which has only displayed itself in the sus- 
pension of its best bulwarks, and the organization of spy sys- 
tems and vindictive persecutions, after the worst fashion of ar- 
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hitrary governments ;—and seems disposed to require, at the 
hands of its representatives, some substantial pledge of their 
concern for the general welfare, by an active and zealous co- 
operation in the correction of admitted abuses, and the redress 
of confessed wrongs. 

It is mortifying to the pride of human wisdom, to consider 
how much evil has resulted from the best and least exceptionable 
of its boasted institutions—and how those establishments that 
have been most carefully devised for the repression of guilt, or 
the relief of misery, have become themselves the fruitful and 
pestilent sources both of guilt and misery, in a frightful and dis- 
gusting degree. Laws, without which society could not exist, 
become, by their very multiplication and refinement, a snare and 
a burden to those they were intended to protect, and let in up- 
on us the hateful and most intolerable plagues of pettyfogging, 
chicanery, and legal persecution. Institutions for the relief and 
prevention of Poverty have the effect of multiplying it tenfold 
hospitals for the cure of Diseases become centres of infection. 
The very Police, which is necessary to make our cities habit- 
able, give birth to the odious vermin of informers, thief-catchers, 
and suborners of treachery ;—and our Prisons, which are meant 
chiefly to reform the guilty and secure the suspected, are con- 
verted into schools of the most atrocious corruption, and dens of 
the most inhuman torture. 

Those evils and abuses, thus arising out of intended benefits 
and remedies, are the last to which the attention of ordinary 
men is directed—because they arise in such unexpected quarters, 
and are apt to be regarded as the unavoidable accompaniments 
of indispensable institutions. ‘There is aselfish delicacy which 
makes us at all times averse to enter into details of a painful and 
offensive nature. and an indolent sort of optimism, by which we 
naturally seek to excuse our want of activity, by charitably pre- 
suming that things are as well as they can easily be made, and 
that it is inconceivable that any very flagrant abuses should be 
permitted by the worthy and humane people who are more im- 
mediately concerned in their prevention. ‘To this is added a 
fear of giving offence to these same worthy visiters and super- 
intendants—and a still more potent fear of giving offence to his 
Majesty’s Government ;—for though no administration can 
really have any interest in the existence of such abuses, or 
can be suspected of wishing to perpetuate them, from any love 
for them or their authors, yet it is but too true that most 
long established administrations have looked with an evil eye 
upon the detectors ag@ redressers of all sorts of genera} abuses, 
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however little connected with politics or political persons— 
first, because they feel that their long and undisturbed continu- 
ance is a tacit reproach on their negligence and activity, in 
not having made use of their own great opportunities to dis- 
cover and correct them—Scecondly, because all such corrections 
are innovations upon old usages and establishments, and practi- 
cal admissions of the flagrant imperfection of these boasted in- 
stitutions, towards which it is their interest to maintain a blind 
and indiscriminate veneration inthe body of the people—and, 
thirdly, because, if general abuses affecting large classes of the 
community are allowed to be exposed and reformed in any one 
department, the people might get accustomed to look for the 
redress of all similar abuses in other departments,—and reform 
would cease to be a word of terror and alarm to all loyal sub. 
jects. 

These, no doubt, are formidable obstacles; and therefore 
it is, that gross abuses have been allowed to subsist so long. 
But they are so far from being insurmountable, that we are 
perfectiy persuaded that nothing more is necessary to en- 
sure the effectual correction of all those evils to which we 
have alluded, than to satisfy the public, Ist, of their exist- 
ence and extent—and, 2dly, of there being means for their ef- 
fectual redress and prevention. Evils that are directly con- 
nected with the power of the existing administration—abuses 
of which they are themselves the authors or abettors, or of 
which they have the benefit, can only be corrected by their 
removal from office—and are substantially irremediable, how: 
ever enormous, while they continue in power. All questions as 
tothem, therefore, belong to the department of party politics, 
and fall within the province of the polemical statesman. But 
with regard to all other plain violations of reason, justice or hu- 
manity, itis comfortable to think that we live in such a stage of 
society as to make it impossible that they shoald be allowed to 
subsist many years, after their mischief and iniquity have been 
-made manifest to the sense of the country at large. Public opi- 
nion, which is still potent and formidable even to ministerial 
corruption, is omnipotent against all inferior malversations—and 
the invaluable means of denunciation and authoritative and irre- 
sistible investigation which we possess in our representative le- 
gislature, puts it in the power of any man of prudence, patience, 
and respectability in that House, to bring to light the most se- 
cret, and to shame the most arrogant delinquent, and to call 
down the steady vengeance of public execration, and the sure 
light of public intelligence, for the repreggjon and redress of al! 


public injustice. ‘j 
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The charm is in the little word Pusticiry;—and it is cheer- 
ing to think how many wonders have already been wrought by 
that precious talisman. If the House of Commons was of no 
other use but as an organ for proclaiming and inquiring into all 
alleged abuses, and making public the results, under the sanction 
of names and numbers which no man dares to suspect of unfair- 
ness or inattention, it would be enough to place the country in 
which it existed far above all terms of comparison with any other, 
ancient or modern, in which no such institution had been devis- 
ed. Though the great work is done, however, by that House, 
and its committees—though it is there only that the mischief 
can be denounced with a voice that reaches to the utmost bor- 
ders of the land—and there only that the seal of unquestioned 
and unquestionable authority can be set to the statements which 
it authenticates and gives out to the world;—there is still room, 
and need to, forthe humbler ministry of inferior agents, to cir- 
culate and enforce, to repeat and expound, the momentous facts 
that have been thus collected, and upon which the public must 
ultimately decide. It is this unambitious, but useful function 
that we iow propose to perform, in laying before our readers a 
short view of the very interesting facts which are detailed in the 
two little works of which the titles are prefixed, and in the par- 
liamentary papers to which they refer. 

Prisons are employed for the confinement and security of at 
least three different descriptions of persons :—first, of those who 
are accused of crimes and offences, but have not yet been brought 
to trial; 2d, of those who have been convicted, and are impri- 
soned preparatory to, or as a part of, their punishment; and 3d, 
of debtors, who are neither convicted nor accused of any crime 
whatsoever. In both the first classes, and even in that least en- 
titled to favour, there is room for an infinity of distinctions— 
from the case of the boy arraigned or convicted for a slight as- 
sault or breach of the peace, up to that of the bloody murderer 
or hardened depredator, or veteran leader of the house breaking 
gang. All these persons must indeed be imprisoned—for so the 
law has declared; but under that sentence, we humbly conceive 
there is no warrant to inflict on them any other punishment—any 
thing more than a restraint on their personat freedoms. This, 
we think, is strictly true of al the three classes we have mention- 
ed; but it will scarcely be disputed, at all events, that it is true 
of the first and the last. A man may avoid the penalties of 
crime, by avoiding all criminality: But no man can be secure 
against false accusation ; and to condemn him who is only sus- 
pected, is to commence his punishment when his crime is w- 
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certain. Nay, it is not only uncertain as to all who are un 
tried, but it is the fixed presumption of the law that the suspi- 
cion is unfounded, and that atrial will establish his innocence. 
We suppose there are not less than ten or fifteen thousand 
persons taken up yearly in Great Britain and Ireland on suspi- 
cion of crimes, of whom certainly there are not two-thirds con- 
victed ; so that, in all likelihood, there are not fewer than seven 
or eight thousand innocent persons placed annually in this painful 
predicament—whose very imprisonment, though an unavoida- 
ble, is beyond all dispute a very lamentable evil, and to which 
no unnecessary addition can be made without the most tremen- 
dous injustice. 

The debtor, again, seems entitled to nearly as much indul- 
gence. ‘ He may indeed,’ says Mr. Buxton, ‘ have been redu- 
* ced to his inability to satisfy his creditor by the visitation of 
‘ God,—by disease, by personal accidents, by the failure of 
‘ reasonable projects, by the largeness or the helplessness of his 
‘family. His substance, and the suhstance of his creditor, may 
‘have perished together in the flames, or in the waters. Hu- 
‘ man foresight cannot always avert, and human industry cannot 
‘ always repair, the calamities to which our nature is subjected ; 
¢ —surely, then, some debtors are entitled to compassion.’ (p. 4.) 
Of the number of debtors at any one time in confinement in 
these kingdoms, we have no means of forming a conjecture ; but 
beyond all doubt they amount to many thousands, of whom pro- 
bably one half have been reduced to that state by venial crrors, 
or innocent misfortune. 

Even with regard to the convicted, we humbly conccive it to 
be clear, that where no special severity is enjoined by the law, 
any additional infliction beyond that of mere coercion. is illegal. 
If the greater delinquents alone were subjected to such severi- 
ties, there might be a colour of equity in the practice ; but, in 
point of fact, they are inflicted according to the state of the pri- 
son, the usage of the place, or the temper of the jailor ;—and, 
in all cases, they are inflicted indiscriminately on the whole 
inmates of each unhappy mansion. Even if it were otherwise, 
‘Who,’ says Mr. B., ‘isto apportion this variety of wretched- 
‘ness?’ The Judge, who knows nothing of the interior of the 
‘jail; or the jailor, who knows nothing of the transactions of 
‘the Court? The law can easily suit its penalties to the circum- 
* stances of the case. It can adjudge to one offender imprison- 
‘ ment for one day ; to another for twenty years: But what in- 
‘ genuity would be sufficient to devise, and what discretion could 


‘ be trusted to inflict, modes of imprisonment with similar varia- 
‘tions?’ (p. 8.) 
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But the truth is, that all inflictions beyond that of mere de- 
tention, are Clearly illegal. ‘Take the common case of fetters— 
From Bracton down to Blackstone, all our lawyers deciare the 
use of them to be contrary to law. The last says, in so many 
words, that ‘the law will not justify jailors in fettering a pri- 
‘ soner, unless where he is unruly or has attempted an escape ; 
and, even in that case, the practice seems to be questionable— 
if we can trust to the memorable reply of Lord Chief Justice 
King to certain magistrates, who urged their necessity for safe 
custody—* let them build their walls higher.’ Yet has this mat- 
ter been left, all over the kingdom, asa thing altogether indiffer- 
ent, to the pleasure of the jailor or local magistrates; and the 
practice accordingly has been the most capricious and irregular 
that can well be imagined. 


‘In Chelmsford for example, and in Newgate, all accused or convict- 
ed of felony are ironed —At Bury, and at Norwich, all are without 
irons.—At Abingdon, the untried are not ironed.—At Derby, none but 
the untried are ironed.—At Cold-bath-fields, none but the untried, and 
those sent for re-examination, are ironed —At Winchester, all before 
trial are ironed ; and those sentenced to transportation after trial._— 
At Chester, those alone of bad character are ironed, whether tried or 
untried.’ p. 68, 69. 

But these are trifles. The truth of the case is forcibly and 
briefly stated in the foilowing short sentences. 


‘ You have no right to deprive a prisoner of pure air, wholesome 
and sufficient food, and opportunities of exercise You have no right 
to debar him from the craft upon which his family depends, ifit can be 
éxercised in prison You have no right to subject him to suffering 
from cold, by want of bed-clothing by night, or firing by day : and the 
reason is plain—you have taken him from his home, “and have deprived 
him of the means of providing himself with the necessaries or comforts 
of life ; and therefore you are bound to furnish him with moderate, in- 
deed, but suitable accommodation. 

* You have, for the same reason, no right to ruin his habits, by com- 
pelling him to be idle ; his morals, by compelling him to mix with a 
promiscuous assemblage of hardened and convicted criminals, or his 
health, by forcing him at night into a damp unventilated cell, with 
such crowds of companions, as very speedily render the air foul and 
putrid, or to make him sleep in close contact with the victims of con- 
tagious and loathsome discase, or amidst the noxious effluvia of dirt and 
corruption. In short, no Judge ever condemned a man to be half 
starved with cold by day, or half suffocated with heat by night. Who 
ever heard of a criminal being sentenced to catch the Rheumatism, or 
the Typhus Fever? Corruption of morals and contamination of mind, 
are notthe remedies which the Jaw in its wisdom has thought proper to 
adopt.” p. 11, 12 
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We cannot express the sequel half so w ell, or so strongly, ag 


in the following eloquent and impressive passage. 


‘ Such, then, as I have described, being the rights of all prisoners, 
and such our policy, I maintain that these rights are violated, and 
this policy is abandoned, in England. The prisoner, after his com- 
miimeut is made out, is handcuffed to a file of perhaps a dozen wretch- 
ed persons in a similar situation, and marched through the streets, 
sometimes a considerable distance, followed by a crowd of impudegt 
and insalting boys, exposed to the gaze and to the stare of every 
passenger: the moment he enters prison, irons are hammered on to 
him ; then he is cast into the midst of a compound of all that is dis- 
gusting and depraved. At night he is locked up in a narrow cell, 
with perhaps half a dozen of the worst thieves in London, or as many 
vagrants, whose rags are alive, and in actual motion, with vermin : he 
muy find himself in bed, and in bodily contact, between a robber and 
a murderer; or between a man with a foul disease on one side, and 
one with an infectious disorder on the other. He may spend his days, 
deprived of free air and wholesome exercise. He may be pro- 
hibited from following the handicraft, on which the subsistence of his 
family depends. He mi ty be half starved for want of food, and 
clothing, and fuel. He may be compeiled to mingle with the viles 
of mankind, and, in self-defence, to adopt their habits, their lan- 
guage, and their sentiments; he may become a villain by actual com- 
plsion. His health must be impaired, and may be ruined, by filth 
an! contagion ; and as for his morals, purity itself could not continue 
pure, if exposed for any length of time to the society with which he 
must associie. 

* He ts instructed in no useful branch of employment, by which he 
may earn an honest livelihood by honest labour. You have forbidden 
him to repent and to reflect, by withholding from him every opportunity 
of reiiection and repentance. Seclusion from the world has been only 
a closer intercourse with its very worst miscreants ; his mind has lain 
waste and barren for every weed to take root in ; he is habituated to 
idleness, reconciled to filih, and familiarized with crime. You give 
him leisure, and, for the employment of that leisure, you give him tu- 
tors in every branch of iniquity. In short, by the greatest possible de- 
gree of misery, you prodace the greatest possible degree of wicked- 
ness ; you convert an act, perhaps of indiscretion, into a settled taste, 
and propensity to vice. Receiving him, because he is too bad for so- 
ciety, you return him to the world impaired in health, debased in in- 
tellect, and corrupted in principles.’ p. 15—17. 


This book of Mr. Buxton’s contains the description of only 
ten places of confinement—five in a very bad state, which, we are 
sorry to say, he representsas pretty near the average for Eng- 
land—and five others, out of which two are foreign, which he has 
selected as specimens of what may be easily effected by judici- 
ous arrangement and careful superintendence. We shall en- 
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deavour to give our readers a general idea of both sides of the 
picture. 

The first prison which is described is one in the Metropolis, 
that of the Boroveu Cometeéer, examined in December, 1817, 
and February, 1818. There,in one ward and yard, were crowd- 
ed together all those accused, and all convicted of offences, from 
slight assaults up to murder and robbery ;—the whole employed 
in gaming, and complaining that they had nothing else to do. 
Next to them were upwards of forty debtors, stowed into two 
rooms of twenty feet long by less than ten feet wide, which are 
their bed-rooms, day-rooms, kitchen, and work-shop. In each of 
them, upwards of twenty people were put to sleep on eight straw 
beds. ‘I maintained,’ says Mr. Buxton, ‘that the thing was 
‘physically impossible. But the prisoners explained away the 
‘difficulty, by saying, “ they slept edgeways.’’ In the morning, 
the heat and stench arising from this condensation of human 
misery was such, that they all rushed out naked to the little 
yard as soon as the dour was opened :—and the turnkey himself 
stated, ‘that the smell, on the first opening of the door, was 
‘enough to turn the stomach of a horse.’ Every one of the 
prisoners looked sickly ; and Mr. Buxton guessed, with astonish- 
ing accuracy, the length of time which each had been confined 
by the degree of illness whichthey seemed to suffer. During the 
day, their general occupation is playing cards. There is no 
school—no soap is allowed—and no separation attempted either 
between the convicted and the untried—the felon and the petty 
delinquent—the novice and the old offender—or even the heal- 
thy and the sick of contagious disorders. The result cannot 
be better illustrated than by the concluding words of Mr. Bux- 
ton’s impressive survey. 





‘I saw one man lying on a straw bed, as I believed at the point of 
death, without a shirt, inconceivably dirty, so weak as to be almoat 
unable to articulate, and so offensive as to render remaining a minute 
with him quite intolerable ; close by his side, five other untried pri- 
soners had slept the preceding night, inhaling the stench from this 
mass of putrefaction, hearing his groans, breathing the steam from his 
corrupted lungs, and covered with myriads of lice from his rags of 
clothing; of these, his wretched companions, three were subsequent- 
ly pronounced by the verdict of a jury ‘not guilty,” and of these 
one was Noble, whose case I have before described. The day atte: 
their discharge, I found the two who were convicted almost undressed : 
on asking the reason. they said their clothes were under the pump te 
get rid of the vermin received from the vagrant; his bed had been 
burnt by order of the jailor; his clothes had been cut off; and the 
turnkey said, one of his companions had brought him his garter, on 
which he counted upwards of forty lice. 
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* The jailor told me, ‘‘ that in an experience of nine years, he had 
never known an instance of reformation; he thought the prisoners 
grew worse ; and he was sure, that if you took the first boy you met 
with in the streets, and placed him in his prison, by the end of a 
month he would be as bad as the rest, and up to all the roguery of 
London. Half his present prisoners have been there before ; and, 
upon an average, he thinks if one bundred are let out, he shall soon 
have from twenty to thirty back again, besides those who go to other 
jails.” 

: *{ will not trouble my reader with any further observations upon 
this prison; but he must determine for himself, whether crime and 
misery are produced or prevented in the Borough Compter. p. 30, 31. 

The next jaii examined was Tothili Fields, which exhibits 
very nearly the same picture—no classiiicutioun—no vork—no 
instruction—and more sickness even than inthe Compter. The 
whole prison being damp, and many of the cells below the le- 
vel of the ground, and under high water mark, one in ten of 
the prisoners was seized with acute rheumatism. The debtors 
are entitled to no provision whatsoever ; and while a man may be 
sent, and has been sent here, for 20 days. for a debt of 2s. 6d. 
he is not entitled to a single ounce of bread, it being presumed 
that he is able to support himself—that is, that he can buy pro- 
vision for his subsistence for 20 days, though he could not pay 
2s. 6d. to prevent his imprisonment. We really cannot wonder, 
after this, that a coroner’s inquest, which sat on the body of a 
debtor in this jail last October, reported, ‘that he had died for 
want of proper nourishment. 

The Prisons at St. Albans are, if possible, still more abomin. 
able—some of the rooms are on a level with the street, and on- 
ly separated by open bars, through which any thing may be 
handed in. It was found that the prisoners, in this way, gene- 
rally got drunk, and came, in that state, to their trial; in con- 
sequence of which, an order was issued to shut the lower part 
with a shutter, on the Session-day, and tiat only! ‘The men 
and women sleep at night in places only separated by an open 
railing, with bars six inches asunder. There is no fire at any 
scason—and no yard whatever—no employment. The jailor, on 
being asked if his prisoners were generally reformed or corrupt- 
ed by their imprisonment, answered, ‘that he had knowna 
‘ great many, who came in comparatively innocent, go out quite 
‘depraved; but never one who, coming in wicked, went out 
‘ better.’ 

At Guildford, things are no better. There are often an hun- 
dred prisoners here—no infirmary, chapel, or privy—no work 
—no classification. The irons are remarkably heavy: and the 
jailor, who had been there forty-five years, concurred entirely 
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with his brother of St. Albans as to the effects on the moral cha- 
racter of the captives. As an instance, he mentioned, ‘that 
‘two boys were lately committed for poaching: they appeared 
‘ at first quite strangers to crime, and kept themselves at a dis- 
‘ tance from the other prisoners. Their reserve, however, soon 
‘Jeft them; they listened with eagerness to the adventures and 
‘ escapes of their associates; they determined to go to London, 
‘and the day after their term of imprisonment was expired, they 
‘called at the jail to receive the promised letters of introduc- 
‘tion from the thieves in prison, to their companions and re- 
‘ceivers in town.’ p. 42. 

The account of the jail at Bristol, which is at last about to be 
rebuilt, in consequence of having been actually presented as a 
nuisance by the Grand Jury of the county, is still more shock- 
ing than any thing we have yet mentioned. When Mr. B. vi- 
sited itin March, 1818, there were about 150 prisoners—sixty- 
three of whom he found jammed together in a yard 20 feet long 
by 12 broad; accused and convicted, sick and well, all packed 
together—and among them eleven children, hardly old enough 
to be released from the nursery. The following picture is.ter- 
rible. 


‘ All charged or convicted of felony, without distinction of age, 
were in heavy irons—almost all were in rags—almost all were filthy 


in the extreme—almost all exhibited the ee of ill health. 


The state of the prison—the desperation of the prisoners, broadly 
hinted in their conversation, and plainly expressed in their conduct ; 
—the uproar of oaths, complaints, and obscenity—the indescribable 
stench ;—presented, together, a concentration of the utmost misery 
with the utmost guilt—a scene of infernal passions and distresses 
which few have imagination sufficient to picture, and of which fewer 
still would believe that the original is to be found in this enlightened 
and happy country. 

* After seeing this yard, and another of larger dimensions, the ad- 
jacent day-rooms and sleeping cells, the conclusion of my own mind 
was, that nothing could be more offénsive or melancholy. This opi- 
nion, however, was speedily refuted—a door was unlocked, we were 
furnished with candles, and we descended eighteen long steps into a 
vault ; at the bottom, was a circular space ; a narrow passage, eighteen 
inches wide, runs through this; and the sides are furnished with bar- 
rack bedsteads. The floor, which is considered to be on the same 
level with the river, was very damp. The smell at this hour (one 
o'clock) was something more than can be expressed by the term 
“ disgusting.”” The bedstead was very dirty; and on one part of it 
I discovered a wretched human being who complained of severe ill- 
ness. This was his infirmary—the spot chosen for the restoration of 
decayed health—a place, one short visit to which affected me with a 
nausea, which [ did not recover for two days. ‘The preceding night, 
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eighteen persons had here slept ; and, according to the report of the 
turnkey, some of these were untried, 

‘ All to whom | spoke complained of continual illness. One had 
been there thirty-one months, and according to his own account, 
never well. Another fourteen months, and never well ;—and how 
(they very fairly asked) can it be otherwise, when we are giddy and 
sick every morning, from the air in which we have passed the night ? 
—This they said in the presence of the turnkey, who gave his tacit 
consent to it; only adding an observation precisely similar to that 
recorded by Mr. Neild, as “made to him when visiting this jail seven- 
teen years ago. He says, ‘“ The turnkey himself told me, that ina 
morning when he unlocked the door, he was so affected with 
putrid steam issuing from the dungeon, that it was enough to knock 
him down.”’ p. 156-59. Mr. B. adds in a note—‘ A person only ac- 
cused of a crime may be placed in this prison, wear heavy irons, and 
sleep every night in the “ pit,’ and thrs fora whole year before his 
trial ‘\his fact, if it stood alone, would be suflicient to justify the 
efforts now making, to direct public attention to the state of our 
jails.’ 

In many other jails, which are less minutely described, the 
same general system prevailed. At Kingston, the town jail is a 
public house ;—in the tap-room of which the debtors may al 
ways be found sitting in acrowd of casual customers. In Cold- 
Bath Fields, three men, convicted of an unnatural crime, were 
shut up in a retired cell, with a youth committed for an assault. 
In Newgate, the abuses are innumerable, and are nearly sufl- 
cient to account for all the depravity which continues to dis- 
grace the metropolis. The following address is very powerful. 
The author is speaking of a youth dismissed from one of these 
prisons, after being confined for some misdemeanour. 


‘In this state of mind and body, at the expiration of his term of 
confinement, you throw him at once upon the town, without a shil- 
ling in his pocket, his next meal depending upon the dexterous ap- 
plications of those lessons of fraud, which have been his only recent 
acquirement. He must starve, or he must rob; you have taken from 
him the means of honest labour, but you have initiated him into other 
and more gainful arts. He came to your prison a misdemeanant ; 
you send him from its walls a criminal—wasted in strength, polluted 
in principles, and ruined in character. All respectable men reject 
him, because they know, that to have been in your prison, is to be 
corrupted. He ts compelled, by the cravings of nature, to take re- 
fuge amongst the hordes of thieves; they receive him with open 
arms, supply his immediate necessities, and advance him money on 
account, to be repaid by the product of his future depredations. 
They laugh away his scruples, if the society in which you had placed 
him had left him any, and soon furnish him with an opportunity of 
disp'aying his gratitude, bis courage, and his proficiency. His 1s 
then a rapid career ; he soon knows every haunt of vice, and is known 
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by the fraternity of thieves as a willing labourer in any branch of their 
calling ; his face grows familiar to the officers of justice ; he has soon 
passed through half the prisons in the metropolis ; till at length he 
stands at the bar, convicted of some act of desperate enormity ; the 
dreadful sentence of the law is passed upon him, and all hopes of mercy 
are forbidden. The judge, the magistrates, the jury, the spectators, 
are shocked at such an instance of youthful depravity, while their 
hearts whisper, ‘ ‘hank God, I am not as this robber.”’ But if he 
who sows the seed contributes to the production of the harvest, they 
may find other objects of astonishment than his guilt, and accomplices 
where they least expect them.’ p. 52—54. 


Mr. B. assures us, that this is no fanciful picture—but an 
abridgment of many true histories that have fallen under his 
own observation. We may give the following short one as an 
illustration. 


‘A well educated boy, whose name I sappress, came to London 
with his father: and 1am assured, by a very respectable tradesman, 
who knew him well, that he would not have objected to take him in- 
to his service. He is now fourteen years old, and a boy of an intel- 
ligent countenance. He was apprehended in May last, as a vagrant 
for selling religious tracts,in Bishopsgate Church Yard, without a 
Hawker's License, and sent to the City Bridewell for a month. There 
he passed the day with twenty men and four boys committed for va- 
rious crimes: and he slept with an Irishman who employed him to 
pick pockets, and steal from the other prisoners ; and received, as the 
boy says, the produce of his thefts. ‘The man and five others took a 
fever, and the boy continued to sleep with him during its progress. He 
caught it himself, brought it home, and communicated it to his father, 
mother, and three brothers, of whom one died. His nurse and her 
family were seized with it, and have not recovered at this moment. Ou 
his return, he was so covered with vermin, that his parents were obliged 
to destroy the blankets and rug of his bed. ‘The father told me, that 
before his apprehension, he was a good and dutiful son, and that he 
had no fault to find with him. His mother said that he was a quiet de 
mure boy, fond of reading, and always willing to go with her to a place 
of worship. Now he never takes a book into his hands except to pur- 
loin it ; and if she mentions any religious service, she is answered by 
execrations on her and her advice. She placed him in the school in 
Angel Alley; but he sent word to the master, with a desperate oath, 
that he would never go again. She cannot keep any work in the house : 
he has stolen and sold her Bible, his father’s clothes, and the clothes 
dent by the Raven Row School to his brother: he is seldom at home : 
his father has found him at night sleeping in the baskets of Covent 
Garden, with a horde of girls and boys,—thieves and prostitutes. 
p. 56—58. 

Mr. B. closes the first part of his work with some excellent 
suggestions as to the obvious and practicable reforms which are 
suggested by these observations—and by a short recapitulation 
of the existing lars, in open violation of which most of these 
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‘abuses are carried on. The very variety, and capricious irre- 
gularity which prevail in every part of .the present most faulty 
system, is a strong proof of its defects. We have already no- 
ticed the practice iu different places as to irons and fetters. The 
allowance of food is no less irregular. 


‘ In Tothill Fields and Ipswich, no allowance for debtors except 
from charity. —Bedford, three quartern loaves per week for all pri- 
soners.—Bristol, a four-penny loaf per day. Borough Compter, four- 
teen ounces of bread per day, two pounds of meat per week.—Bury, 
one pound and a half of bread per day, one pound of cheese, and three. 
quarters of a pound of meat per week.—Norwich, two pounds of bread 
per day, half a pound of cheese per week.—Penitentiary, Milbank, 
one pound and a half of bread, one pound of potatoes, two pints of 
hot gruel, per day, and either six ounces of boiled meat, without 
bone, or a quart of strong broth mixed with vegetables.—Fourteen 
ounces of bread per day, with two pounds of meat per week, are not 
enough to support life: Besides, in some prisons, the allowance is 
withheld for a considerable time. The hour of delivery is fixed ; and 
if a prisoner arrives after it, he receives nothing till the next morn- 
ing.—There are differences with regard to bedding; from no bed- 
ding, or coverlid, a blanket for two men, a blanket for each, two 
blankets for each, two blankets and arug each, three blankets and a 
rug for each; to, three blankets, a rug, a hair bed, and two pillows 
each. p.69, 70. 


That such gross abuses as most of those we have noticed, 
should occur in the most populous and opulent districts of this 
enlightened country—and that they should be suffered to prevail 
in the very heart of our great and benevolent metropolis, under 
the eye of the legislature, and in the very precincts of our high 
courts of justice, cannot but strike every one as equally strange 
and disgraceful. It is still more strange, however, and not less 
instructive to learn, that intelligent and humane individuals have 
been found to defend the present system as the best that could 
be adopted in practice—that Mr. Alderman Atkins publicly vin- 
dicated the whole establishment of Newgate, and compared the 
inside of that prison to a ‘ gentleman’s dairy in the country;’ 
while another honourable member contended, that our priso- 
‘ners had all that prisoners ought to have—unless gentlemen 
‘thought they ought to be accommodated with Turkey car- 
‘pets!’ There cannot be a finer specimen of the temper in 
which certain classes of persons always meet the statement of 
any abuses in our existing establishments. 

In the second part of his book, Mr. B. goes on to show ex- 
perimentally what reformations are practicable, and by what 
means, and to what an extent they have been already carried 
into execution. With this view he gives an ample account of 
the jail and house of correction at Bury—the Penitentiary at 
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Millbank, and the jail at Ilchester, together with pretty full de- 
tails as to the older establishments of the Rasphouse at Amster- 
dam, the Maison de Force at Ghent, and the state prison at Phi- 
ladelphia. We cannot now afford room for any abstract of those 
very valuable notices, further than to say, that the possibility of 
defraying a great part of the expense of such establishments 
by the labour of the prisoners, and the facility of converting 
those abodes of misery and corruption into schools of industry 
and morality, seems to be demonstrated, beyond all contradic- 
tion, by the success of every one of those institutions in which 
the experiment has been judiciously tried. In all those places 
the inmates are carefully divided into classes—work is provided 
—religion and moral instruction administered—and the utmost 
attention paid to the health and bodily comforts of the prison- 
ers. We would not withhold from our readers the encou- 
raging and consolatory view of the subject which is contained 
in these accounts, had we not, in the remaining section of the 
work before us, a still more striking and delightful picture to 
present them, in the history of Mrs. Fry’s miraculous achieve- 
ments in the reformation of the female convicts in Newgate. 
The story, we think, is as affecting as it is instructive; and 
unites, in our estimation, the pathetic and the marvellous of the 
boldest work of fancy, with the sanctity of truth, and the utility 
of a great moral lesson. 

The abuses in Newgate, that great receptacle of guilt and 
misery, constructed to hold about 480 prisoners, but generally 
containing, of late years, from 800 to 1200, are eloquently set 
forth in the excellent publication of Mr. Bennet, of which we 
have transcribed the title, though we have no longer left our- 
selves room to specify them.* It may be sufficient, however, te 
observe, that the state of the women’s wards was universally al- 
lowed to be by far the worst; and that even Alderman Atkins 
admitted, that in that quarter some alteration might be desir- 
able, though, in his apprehension, it was altogether imprac- 
ticable. Though by no means inclined to adopt the whole 
of the worthy Alderman’s opinions, we may safely say, that we 
should have been much disposed to agree with him in thinking 


* The services of this gentleman in the Police Committees, as well 
as in that on Madhouses, and several others, are above all praise :— 
nor do we know another instance of so much patience, perseverance 
and activity, displayed for so long a time in these comparatively ob- 
scure but most meritorious exertions. We hope soon to have an op- 
portunity of directing the attention of our readers to some of the im- 
portant subjects which this gentleman hag introduced to the notice 
of the public. 
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the subjects of those observations pretty nearly incorrigible; and 
eertainly should not have hesitated to pronounce the change 
which has actually been made upon them altogether impossible. 
Mrs. Fry, however, knew better of what both she and they were 
capable ; and, strong in the spirit of compassionate love, and of 
that charity that hopeth all things, and believeth all things, set 
herself earnestly and humbly to that arduous and revolting task, 
in which her endeavours have been so singularly blessed and 
effectual. This heroic and affectionate woman is the wife, we 
understand, of a respectable banker in London; and both she 
and her husband belong to the society of Friends—that exem- 
plary sect, which is the first to begin and the last to abandon, 
every scheme for the practical amendment of-their fellow-crea- 
tures—and who have carried into all their schemes of reforma- 
tion a spirit of practical wisdom, of magnanimous patience, and 
merciful indulgence, which puts to shame the rashness, harsh- 
ness, and precipitation of sapient ministers, and presumptuous 
politicians. We should like to lay the whole account of her 
splendid campaign before our readers; but our limits will no 
longer admit of it. However, we shall do what we can ; and, 
at all events, no longer withhold them from this heart-stirring 
narrative. 


* About four years ago, Mrs. Fry was induced to visit Newgate, by 
the representations of its state, made by some persons of the Society 
of Friends. 

‘ She found the female side in a situation which no language can 
describe. Nearly three hundred women, sent there for every grada- 
tion of crime, some untried, and some under sentence of death, were 
crowded together in the two wards and two cells, which are now ap- 
propriated to the untried, and which are found quite inadequate to 
contain even this diminished number with any tolerable convenience. 
Here they saw their friends, and kept their multitudes of children ; 
and they had no other place for cooking, washing, eating. and sleeping. 

‘ They slept on the floor, at times one hundred and twenty in one 
ward, without so much as a mat for bedding ; and many of them were 
very nearly naked. She saw them openly drinking spirits ; and her 
ears were offended by the most terrible imprecations. Every thing 
was filthy to excess, and the smell was quite disgusting. Every one, 
even the Governor, was reluctant to go amongst them. He per- 
suaded her to leave her watch in the office, telling her that his pre- 
sence would not prevent its being torn from her. She saw enough 
to convince her that every thing bad was going on. In short, in 
giving me this account, she repeatedly said—* All I tell thee isa 
faint picture of the reality; the filth, the closeness of the rooms, the 
ferocious manners and expressions of the women towards each other, 
and the abandoned wickedness which every thing bespoke, are quite 
indescribable.’’ One act, the account of which | received from an- 
other quarter, marks the degree of wretchedness to which they were 
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reduced at that time. Two women were seen in the act of stripping 
a dead child, for the purpose of clothing a living one. 

‘ At that time Mrs. Fry clothed many of the children, and some of 
the women, and read to them some passages in the Bible ; and the 
willing and grateful manner with which, even then, they attended to 
her admonitions, left upon her mind a strong desire to do more for 
their advantage, and a conviction that much might be done. Cir- 
cumstances, however, rendered any efforts, on her part, impossible, 
for the long period of three years. 

‘ About Christmas, 1816, she resumed her visits, and found that 
many, and very essential improvements had been made by the Jail 
Committee ; especially, the females were less crowded, as they occu- 
pied, in addition to their former rooms, the state apartments, consist- 
ing of six wards and three cells, and the yard attached to them: 
They were provided with mats; and two gratings were erected to 
prevent close communication between the prisoners and their visit- 
ers: With all these improvements, however, the prison was a dreadful 
scene. She found, she believes, all the women playing at cards, or 
reading improper books, or begging at the gratings, or fighting for 
the division of the money thus acquired, or engaged in the mysteries 
of fortune-telling ; for then there was amongst them—one who could 
look into futurity ; and the rest, who believed nothing else, were 
eager and implicit believers in the truth of her divinations. Want 
of employment was the subject of their continual lamentation. They 
complained that they were compelled to be idle; and that, having 
nothing else to do, they were obliged to pass away the time in doing 
wrong.’ p. 117-19. 

Her design, at this time, was confined to the instruction of 
about seventy children, who were wandering about in this scene 
of horror, and for whom even the most abandoned of their 
wretched mothers thanked her, with tears of gratitude for her be- 
nevolent intentions; while several of the younger women flock- 
ed about her, and entreated, with the most pathetic eagerness, 
to be admitted to her intended school. She now applied to the 
Governor, and had an interview with the two Sheriffs and the 
Ordinary, who received her with the most cordial approbation ; 
but fairly intimated to her ‘ their persuasion that her efforts would 
be utterly fruitless.” After some investigation, it was officially 
reported, that there was no vacant spot in which the school 
could be established; and an ordinary philanthropist would 
probably have retired disheartened from the undertaking. Mrs. 
Fry, however, mildly requested to be admitted once more alone 
among the women, that she might conduct the search for her- 
self. Difficulties always disappear before the energy of real 
zeal and benevolence: an empty cell was immediately disco- 
vered, and the school was to be opened the very day after. 

‘The next day she commenced the school, in company with a 
young lady, who then visited a prison for the first time, and who 
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since gave me a Very interesting description of her feelings upon that 
occasion. The railing was crowded with half naked women, strug- 
gling together for the front situations with the most boisterous vio- 
lence, and begging with the utmost vociferation. She felt as if she 
was going into a den of wild beasts; and she well recollects quite 
shuddering when the door closed upon her, and she was locked in, 
with such a herd of novel and desperate companions. This day, 
however, the school surpassed their utmost expectations : their only 
pain arose from the numerous and pressing applications made by 
young women, who longed to be taught and employed. The nar- 
rowness of the room rendered it impossible to yield to these requests, 
whilst a denial seemed a sentence of destruction, excluding every 
hope, and almost every possibility of reformation. Their zeal for 
improvement, and their assurances of good behaviour, were power- 
ful motives ;«and they tempted these ladies to project a school for the 
employment of the tried women, for teaching them to read and te 
work. 

* When this intention was mentioned to the friends of these ladies, 
it appeared at first so visionary and unpromising, that it met with very 
slender encouragement : they were told, that the certain consequence 
of imtroducing work would be, that it would be stolen; that though 
such an experiment might be reasonable enough, if made in the 
country, among women who had been accustomed to hard labour ; 
yet if was quite destitute of hope, when tried upon those who 
had been so long habituated to vice and idleness. It was strongly 
represented, that their materials were of the very worst description ; 
that a regular London female thief, who had passed through every 
stage and every scene of guilt ; who had spent her youth in prostitu- 
tion, and her maturer age in theft and knavery ; whoee every friend 
and connexion are accomplices and criminal associates, is of all cha- 
racters the most irreclaimable.—Novelty, indeed, might for a time 
engage their attention, and produce a transient observance of the 
rules of the school: but violent passions would again burst out ; and 
the first offence that was given would annihilate the control of their 
powerless and self-appointed mistresses. In short, it was predicted, 
and by many too, whose wisdom and benevolence added weight to 
their opinions, that those who had set at defiance the law of the land, 
with all its terrors, would very speedily revolt from an authority 
which had nothing to enforce it, and nothing more to recommend it 
than its simplicity and gentleness. That these ladies were enabled 
to resist the cogency of these reasons, and to embark and to persevere 
in so forlorn and desperate an enterprise, in despite of many a warn- 
ing without, and many an apprehension within, is not the least re- 
markable circumstance in their proceedings ; but intercourse with the 
prisoners had inspired them with a confidence which was not easily to 
be shaken; and feeling that their design was intended for the good and 
the happiness of others, they trusted that it would receive the guidance 
and protection of Him, who often is pleased to accomplish the highest 
purposes by the most feeble instrnments. 
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‘ With these impressions, they had the boldness to declare, that 
if a committee could be found who would share the labour, and a 
matron who would engage never to leave the prison, day or night, 
they would undertake to try the experiment; that is, they would 
find employment for the women, procure the necessary money, till the 
city could be induced to relieve them from the expense, and be an- 
swerable for the safety of the property committed into the hands of 
the prisoners. 

‘ This committee immediately presented itself; it consisted of the 
wife of a clergyman, and eleven members of the Society of Friends. 
They professed their willingness to suspend every other engagement 
and avocation, and to devote themselves to Newgate ; and, in truth, 
they have performed their promise. With no interval of relaxation, 
and with but few intermissions from the call of other and more im- 
perious duties, they have lived amongst the prisoners. At first, every 
day in the week, and every hour in the day, some of them were to 
be found at their post, joining in the employments, or engaged in the 
instruction of their pupils ; and at this very period, when the neces- 
sity of such close attendance is much abated, the matron assures me, 
that, with only one short exception, she does not recollect the day 
on which some of the ladies have not visited the prison; that very 
often they have been with her by the time the prisoners were dress- 
ed ; have spent the whole day with them, sharing her meals, or pass- 
ing on without any ; and have only left the school long after the close 
of day.’ p. 121—125. 

Even this astonishing progress could not correct the infideli- 
ty of men of benevolence and knowledge of the world. The 
Reverend Ordinary, though filled with admiration for the ex- 
ertions of this intrepid and devoted band, fairly told Mrs, F. 
that her designs, like many others for the improvement of that 
wretched mansion, ‘ would inevitably fail.” The Governor en- 
couraged her to go on—but confessed to his friends, ‘ that he 
could not see even the possibility of her success.’ But the 
wisdom of this world is foolishness, and its fears but snares to 
entangle our feet in the career of our duty. Mrs. F. saw with 
other eyes, and felt with another heart. She went again to 
the Sheriffs and the Governor ;—near one hundred of the wo- 
men were brought before them, and, with much solemnity and 
earnestness, engaged to give the strictest obedience to all the 
regulations of their heroic benefactress. A set of rules was 
accordingly promulgated, which we have not room here to tran- 
scribe; but they imported the sacrifice of all their darling and 
much cherished vices ;—drinking, gaming, card-playing, novel 
reading, were entirely prohibited—and regular application to 
work engaged for in every quarter. For the space of one month 
these benevolent women laboured in private in the midst of their 
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unhappy flock; at the end of that time they invited the Corpo- 
ration of London to satisfy themselves, by inspection of the ef- 
fect of their pious exertions. 


‘In compliance with this appointment, the Lord Mayor, the She- 
riffs, and several of the Aldermen attended. The prisoners were as- 
sembled together ; and it being requested that no alteration in their 
usual practice might take place, one of the ladies read a chapter in 
the Bible, and then the females proceeded to their various avocations. 
Their attention during the time of reading; their orderly and sober 
deportment, their decent dress, the absence of every thing like tumult, 
noise, or contention, the obedience, and the respect shown by them, 
and the cheerfulness visible in their countenances and manners, con- 
spired to excite the astonishment and admiration of their visiters. 

‘ Many of these knew Newgate, had visited it a few months before, 
and had not forgotten the painful impressions made by a scene, exhi- 

- biting, perhaps, the very utmost limits of misery and guilt.—They 
now saw, what, without exaggeration, may be called a transforma- 
tion. Riot, licentiousness, and filth. exchanged for order, sobriety, 
‘and comparative neatness in the chamber, the apparel, and the per- 
sons of the prisoners. ‘hey saw no more an assemblage of abandoned 
and shameless creatures, half naked and half drunk, rather demanding, 
than requesting charity. The prison no more resounded with obsceni- 
ty, and imprecations, and licentious songs ; and, to use the coarse, but 
the just, expression of one who knew the prison well, ‘ this hell upon 
earth” exhibited the appearance of an industrious manufactory, or a 
well regulated family. 

‘ The magistrates, to evince their sense of the importance of the 
alterations which had been effected, immediately adopted the whole 
plan as a part of the system of Newgate, empowered the ladies td 
punish the refractory by short confinement, undertook part of the ex- 
pense of the matron, and loaded the ladies with thanks and _ benedic- 
tions.’ p. 130, 131. 

We can add nothing to this touching and elevating statement. 
The story of a glorious victory gives us a less powerful’or 
proud emotion——and thanks and benedictions appear to us ne- 
ver to have been so richly deserved. 

‘ A year, says Mr. B., has now elapsed since the operation in New- 
sate began; and those most competent to judge, the late Lord Mayor 
and the present, the late Sheriffs and the present, the late Governor 

md the present, various Grand Juries, the Chairman of the Police 
Committee, the Ordinary, and the officers of the prison, have all de- 
clired their satisfaction, mixed with astonishment, at the alteration 
which has taken place in the conduct of the females. 

‘it is true, and the Ladies’ Committee are anxious that it should 
not be concealed, that some of the rules have been occasionally 
broken. Spirits, they fear, have more than once been introduced ; 

ud it was discovered, at one period, when many of the ladies were 
‘sent, that card playing had been resumed. But, though truth 
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compels them to acknowledge these deviations, they have been of a 
very limited extent. I could find but one lady who had heard an oath, 
and there had not been above half a dozen instances of intoxication ; 
and the ladies feel justified in stating, that the rules have generally been 
observed. The ladies themselves have been treated with uniform re 
spect and gratitude.’ R 132, 133 


At the close of a Session, many of the reformed prisoners were 
dismissed, and many new ones were received—and, under their 
auspices, cardplaying was again introduced. One of the ladies 
went among them alone, and earnestly and affectionately ex- 
plained to them the pernicious consequences of this practice ; 
and represented to them how much she would be gratified, if, 
even from regard to her, they would agree to renounce it. 

‘Soon after she retired to the ladies’ room, one of the prisoners 
came to her, and expressed, in a manner which indicated real feeling, 
her sorrow for having broken the rules of so kind a friend, and gave 
her a pack of cards: four others did the same Having burnt the 
cards in their presence, she felt bound to remunerate them for their 
value, and to mark her sense of their ready obedience by some small 
present. A few days afterwards she called the first to her, and tell- 
ing her intention, produced a neat muslin handkerchief. ‘To her sur- 
prise, the girl looked disappointed ; and on being asked the reason, 
confessed she had hoped that Mrs. ——— would have given her a 
Bible with her own name written, in it, which she should value be- 
yond any thing else, and always keep and read. Sucha request, 
made in such a manner, could not be refused ; and the lady assures 
me, that she never gave a Bible in ber life, which was received with 
so much interest and satisfaction, or one, which she thinks more like- 
ly to do good. It is remarkable, that this girl, from her conduct in 
her preceding prison, and in court,-came to Newgate with the worst of 
characters.’ p. 134 

The change, indeed, pervaded every department of the female 
division. ‘Those who were marched off for transportation, in- 
stead of breaking the windows and furniture, and going off ac- 
cording to immemorial usage, with drunken songs and intoler- 
able disorder, took a serious and tender leave of their compa- 
nions, and expressed the utmost gratitude to their benefactors, 
from whom they parted with tears. Stealing bas also been en- 
tirely suppressed; and, while upwards of twenty thousand arti- 
cles of dress have been manufactured, not one has been lost or 
purloined within the precincts of the prison. 

We have nothing more to say ; and would not willingly weak- 
en the effect of this impressive statement by any observations of 
ours. Let us hear no more of the difficulty of regulating pro- 
vincial prisons, when the prostitute felons of London have been 
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thus easily reformed and converted. Let us never again be told 
of the impossibility of repressing drunkenness and profligacy, or 
introducing habits of industry in small establishments, when this 
great crater of vice and corruption has been thus stilled and pu- 
rified. And, above all, let there be an end of the pitiful apo: 
logy of the want of funds, or means, or @gents, to effect those 
-.sier improvements, when women from the middle ranks of 

e—Wwhen quiet unassuming matrons, unaccustomed to busi- 
vss. or to any but domestic exertion, have, without funds, witb- 

ut agents, without aid or encouragement of any description, 
crusted themselves within the very centre of infection and des- 
pair, and, by opening their hearts only, and not their purses, 
have effected, by the mere force of kindness, gentleness and 
compassion, a labour, the like to which does not remain to be 
performed, and which has smoothed the way and ensured suc- 
cess to all similar labours. We cannot envy the happiness which 
Mrs. Fry must enjoy from the consciousness of her own great 
achievements ;—but there is no happiness or honour of which 
we should be so proud to be partakers: And we seem to relieve 
our own hearts of their share of national gratitude,in thus placing 


on her simple and modest brow that truly Civic Crown, which 
far outshines the laurels of conquest, or the coronals of power— 
an‘ can only be outshone itself by those wreaths of imperish- 
abie glory which await the champions of Faith and Charity in 
a higher state of existence. 


—_—_—_— —— 


Art. X. The Speech of Henry, Brovenam, Esq., M. P. in the 
House of Commons, May 8th, 1818, on the Education of the 
Poor, and Charitable Abuses. Ridgeway, 1818. 


J OBODY can have forgotten the murmurs and dissonant cla- 
mours with which the first proposal for communicating 

the blessings of Education to the great body of the people was 
lately received. Already, however, that disgraceful opposition 
is extinct; and in no instance, perhaps, could a more remark- 
able proof be produced, of the present rapid progress of the 
public mind, than the short space of time which has sufficed to 
discredit the objections to which we have alluded ;—and that so 
completely, that Mr. Brougham could say with perfect truth, in 
the opening of the Speech before us, * that the prejudices and 
‘ fancies by which we were assured, that if we taught plough- 
‘men and mechanics to read, they would disdain to work, have 
‘now entirely died away. During this and the two last ses- 
‘sions, in all the discussions that have taken place, both in the 
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‘House, in the Committee, and in the Country, I have never 
‘heard a single whisper hostile to the universal diffusion of 
‘knowledge. Every thing like opposition to the measure itself, 
‘ js anxiously disclaimed by all. The only question entertained 
‘js touching the best, that is, the surest and the most economi- 
‘cal, method of carrying it into effect.’ ; 

This, no doubt, is encouraging in the highest degree; and 
when so much has been so rapidly attained, we have good rea- 
son to conclude, that perseverance in the measures so happily 
begun, will, in no great time, be crowned with that success to 
which so many important consequences are indissolubly attach- 
ed. Itis necessary, however, for the security of this great ob 
ject, that the eye of the public should be kept steadily on the 
whole progress of the measure—both that they may know by 
what steps it has been most effectually advanced, and by what 
lurking hostility its triumphs may still be retarded. 

In the Session of Parliament 1816, Mr. Brougham began to 
mature the subject, by moving for a committee to inquire into 
the state of education among the lower orders in the metropo- 
lis. Already the progress of opinion was such, that the motion 
was not opposed: And Mr. Brougham devoted to the inquiry 
so great a portion of his time and his thoughts, as called forth 
the applause even of ministers themselves, who, little as they 
might wish to strengthen the fame of a formidable antagonist, 
were yet compelled to honour exertions, of which they knew 
that the public estimation would be exceedingly high. The in- 
formation obtained by the labours of this Committee, and 
printed by the House in a voluminous Report, is of the highest 
mportance: and of this the public may judge, when they are 
told, that the great body of facts and experience which it dis- 
plays, extends to the six following heads, on all of which they 
shed a strong and satisfactory light.—1. The number, or rather 
the proportion, of the children of the poor who remain unedu- 
cated, and destitute of the means of education :—2. The deplo- 
rable state in which the morals of these children are found, whe © 
are deprived of the means of education:—3. The admirable ef 
fects which education is found by experience to produce :— 
4, The circumstances, in the actual state of the country, which 
are favourable to the education :—5. The circumstances, in the 
actual state of the country, which are unfavourable to educa- 
tion: —6. The methods which ought to be pursued for promo- 
ting education :—7. The funds, mostly of a charitable kind, * 
which are now applicable to the purposes of education. 

In the last Session of Parliament, in 1818, the Fducation 
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Committee was revived, and with more extensive powers, which 
enabled it to inquire into the education of the lower orders 
through the whole of England and Scotland. To this enlarged 
task it proceeded with its former zeal and industry ; and a vast 
body of new and important information has been reported to the 
House, forming a volume, which those who have had access to 
it pronounce to be interesting and instructive in the very highest 
degree. As that information, however, is not yet printed, we 
are not enabled to lay an abstract of it before our readers; and, 
for that reason, reserve the account which we propose to give at 
considerable length, of both Reports, for a future occasion. In 
the mean time, we think it of importance to advert to the mea- 
sure, with the proposal of which Mr. Brougham terminated the 
labours of theSession on the subject of Education, and to exhibit 
a brief view of the topics handled inthe Speech now before us, 
in which he described the progress made by the Committee in 
its inquiries, and defended from objections the bill he had in- 
troduced into the House. 

The object of the bill, and the steps of its progress through 
both Houses, have attracted too much of the public attention to 
require any thing more than a cursory mention here. If funds 
appeared to be wanting, in some parts of the country, it was oaly 
the more necessary that those which had been provided for the 
purposes of education in other places, should be strictly applied 
to their destination. These fundswere discovered to be so very 
jJarge in their amount, as in reality to constitute a great national 
object: But, before adopting any measures for turning them to 
the best account, it was absolutely necessary to have accurate 
information as to the circumstances of each endowment; and no 
other means appeared to Mr. Brougham to be calculated for ob- 
taining that knowledge, but a parliamentary commission ; and 
the recommendation of this measure was the first, accordingly, 
of ‘this practical steps. A bill, with this object, was introduced 
towards the close of the Session, and most favourably received 
by the lower House; andthe facts which he stated as to the ex- 
tent and misapplication of the funds, destined not only for edu- 
cation, but for charitable purposes in general, impressed the 
strongest conviction of the necessity and propricty of the mea- 
sure which he proposed. In the further steps of its progress, 
the measure was not so fortunate. The objects of inquiry, as 
well as the power of the commission, were very unnecessarily 
limited—and their appointment was assumed by the ministry. 
By these means, no doubt, the measure has been crippled; but 
the vigilance of the public, we trust, will supply the defects in 
the machinery—and we are far, eertainly, from blaming Mr. 
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Brougham for accepting what he could get; especially as, in 
the Speech before us, he has done so much to raise that public 
jealousy which no device or contrivance can either lull or elude. 
He begins with pointing out two situations, the difference 
between which, he thinks, should be duly considered by the Le- 
gislature. In large towns, and places where the population is 
great, much has been accomplished already, or is likely to be 
accomplished, without the aid of the Legislature. In other 
places, where the population is thin, little or nothing has been, 
or can easily be so accomplished. Now, whenever the object 
can be attained without the aid of the Legislature, Mr. Brougham 
declares it to be his opinion, that no such aid should be re- 
quired. Itis only when, without the means which the Legisla- 
ture alone can supply, the business seems incapable of being per- 
formed, that its interference should be desired. This opinion he 
seems to rest, in a great measure, upon the generally acknow- 
ledged impropriety of legislating too much; upon the experi- 
ence that legislation, where it is not wanted, does harm more 
frequently than good ; that the finest, as well as the most pow- 
erful spring in human affairs, is the impulse in private individuals 
to better themselves, and those with whom they are surrounded ; 
and that, when these principles are sufficient to the end, it is not 
merely useless, but hurtful, to supersede them by any others. 
In the case of instruction, too, there is a deep ground of sus- 
picion with respect to the government, in the interest which, 
so long as it shall desire to possess undue powers, it has to give 
pernicious instruction ; to manage the business of teaching, both 
secular and religious, insuch a manner @s to enslave the minds 
of men, and make them passive instruments in the hands of 
power: And though we see no impossibility in appropriating 
legislative funds to the purposes of education, without placing 
the business of education in the hands of the government, we 
confess that we see no probability that, in the present state of 
things, this could be avoided; and that the same reluctance to 
admit improvement which distinguishes these institutions for 
education, which in any way depend upon government, would 
not adhere to any which it would now be possible to create. 
Mr. Brougham is further of opinion, that, with the ardour 
which now distinguishes every part of the community for ren- 
dering universal the benefits of education, all that would be ne- 
cessary, even in places the most unfavourably situated, would 
be, to provide the expense of erecting schools; that the rest, 
the annual expense of schoolmasters, and all other requisites, 
might, without difficulty, be found upon the spot, in the liberal 
and cheerful contribution of individuals; and this is an ex- 
periment, undoubtedly, which it would be highly desirable to 
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try. ‘The poverty of the people in some places, and the tor. 
pidity which a pressing poverty necessarily creates, cannot be 
overlooked as grounds of distrust; but if the eye remains open 
to watch the effects of the experiment, and to supply all that 
may remain defective, no great evil can be done. 

He anticipates the principal obstruction with which, in car- 
rying it into execution, this beneficent scheme of his appears 
likely to meet :—and that arises from the feelings of the two re- 
ligious parties into which the population of the country is most 
conspicuously divided—those who belong to the established 
church—and those who do not belong to it. A large propor- 
tion of both parties require, that religious instruction should 
not remain in the hands in which it has hitherto been placed— 
those of the pastors of the several flocks; but that it should be 
united with the teaching of reading and writing in ordinary 
schools; and they can agree upon no common method in which 
this should be done. Those who belong to the established 
church very generally insist upon it, that the catechism and the 
creed of that church should be taught in all schools,—while it 
cannot be denied, that the teaching of that catechism and creed 
would have the effect of excluding from such places of educa- 
tion all those children, the parents of whom cannot conscien- 
tiously permit their children to be taught this form of religion. 
To establish schools with the money of the people, and to 
subject them to rules which necessarily exclude from them a 
great proportion of the people, is such an incongruity as can- 
not, in the present age, be contemplated with complacency. On 
the other hand, the great body of those who dissent from the 
Established Church insist only upon the reading of the Scrip- 
tures; andas this would exclude no members of the Establish- 
ed Church, and scarcely any of the Dissenters, it would pro- 
bably be the best compromise that could be made. It ought 
not, however, to be forgotten, that there are classes whom 
even this would exclude; and that, where education is the 
good in view, to exclude from it, or any facilities for ac- 
quiring it, any portion of the population, cannot be regarded 
as an object of trifling importance. Besides, it so happens, 
that the children upon whom this exclusion would operate, are 
they in whose case a peculiar demand exists for the moralizing 
influence of education. They are the children chiefly of Ca- 
tholic and Jewish parents, both of whom have insuperable ob- 
jections to permit any part of their religious education to be 
given by any but their own religious instructors. It happens, 
also, that a great proportion of these two classes are exactly the 
poorest and most destitute part of our population ; the children 
of whom are, by necessary consequence. brought up in circum- 
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stances the least consistent with any kind of mental culture, 
and where a moral feeling and moral principles can least of ‘all 
be engendered. Instead of making rules to exclude these people 
from the benefits of education, the desirable thing would be to 
afford them additional inducements. 

Mr. Brougham speaks thus, frém the knowledge which his 
inquiries have enabled him to obtain. 


‘ When the town is considerable, though the people may be of 
various religious denominations, no impediment to instructing the 
whole arises from that circumstance, because there is room for schools 
upon both principles. The Churchmen can found a seminary, from 
whence Dissenters may be excluded by the lessons taught, and the 
observances required; while the sectaries, or those members of the 
Establishment who patronise the schools for all without distinction of 
creed, may supporta school upon this universal principle, and teach 
those whom the rules of the Church Society exclude. But this is 
evidently impossible in smaller towns, where the utmost exertions of 
the wealthy inhabitants can only maintain a single school. There, it 
the bulk of the rich belong to the Chureh, no school will be afforded 
to the sectarian poor; though, certainly, if the bulk of the rich be 
Wissenters, the poor connecte ed with the’ Establishment m: ay protit by 
the school which is likely to be founded. If, on the other hand, the 
wealthy inhabitants are more equally divided, and the members of the 
Church refuse to abandon the exclusive plan, no school at all can be 
formed. Accordingly it is in places of this moderate size that the 
difference between the two plans is the most felt, and where I can 
have no doubt, that the progress of education has been materially 
checked by an unbending adherence to the system of the National 
Society. ‘The moderate size of the place renders the distinction of 
sects most injurious to education, even where there exist the means 
amd the disposition to establish schools by subscription’ p. 9, 10. 


On the subject of the proposed inquiry into the state of the 
funds now existing, and applicable to the business of education, 
Mr. Brougham informs us, that great progress has been made 
by the Committee itself. 

‘It has,’ he says, ‘ received a.prodigious mass of information 
from ail parts of the country. We are now diligently employed in 
prosecuting these researches, and in digesting their results into ‘Tables, 
which may exhibit at one view a general, but minute chart of the 
state of education throughout the empire ; so that the eye may readi- 
ly perceive in each district what are the existing means of public in- 
struction, and wherein those means are deficient ; how many children 
in any given place are taught, and after what manner; how many 
are clothed or maintained ; how the funds for their instruction or sup- 
port arise ; with much information of a miscellaneous nature, afford- 
ing valuable suggestions to the commission which is about to issue, 
for the more rigorous investigation of all charitable abuses. Wher 
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these Tables shall be laid before the House, an ample foundation’ 
will be prepared for the legislative measure, which, sooner or later, 
i am convinced must be adopted ; for they will indicate the kind of 
disivicts where parish schools are most wanted, and enable us to frame 
the provisions of the law, so as not to interfere with the exertions of 


private charity, and to avoid unnecessary, and, what i is the same thing, 
huritul Jegislation.” p. 19, 20. 


In proposing, however, a conmission of inquiry, Mr. 
Brougham took his usual comprehensive range. Asthe funds 
destined for education, were not the only charitable funds exist- 
jug in the nation, nor the only charitable funds which had be- 
come subject to abuse, he who was of opinion, that as, wherever 
abuses existed, they ought to be searched out and removed, the 
commissioners, when they were to be appointed, might as well 
perform two services as one; that, net confining themselves te 
charitable funds for education, they should inquire into the abuses 
of charitable funds in general. ‘I am persuaded,’ says he, 
‘that the House will fec! with me the necessity of adopting this 
weasure, when I state a few particulars to show the large 
amount of these funds, and the abuses to which they are liable.’ 

« The returns, in pursuance to the 260i Geo. IL, commonly called 
Mr. Giibert’s Act, are known to be exceedingly defective ; yet they 
make the yearly inceme of charities about 45,0001. from money, and 
210,006/. from land, in the year 17%5. It appears, from evidence 
laid before the Committee, that in one county, Berkshire, only a 
third part of the funds was returned. if we suppose this to be the 
average deficiency in the whole returns, it will follow, that the whole 
income aciually received by charities was between 7 and 800,0001. a 
year. But this is very farfrom an accurate estimate of the real an- 
nual value of charitable estates. Several circumstances concur to 
keep the income down. In the first place, the trustees have, gene- 
‘ally speaking, very insufficient powers for the profitable management 

‘the funds under their care. They ave thus prevented from turn- 
sng them to the best account. 1 know of many cases where, for 
want of the power to sell and exchange, pieces of land in the mid- 
dle of towns hie waste which might yield large revenues. The right 
heneurable gentleman opposite (Mr. “Huskisson,) connected with the 
department ot the Jand revenue. is perfectly aware how important an 
increase of income might be derived from an addition of this sort to 
the powers of trustees. It is a power which the donors would in al- 
most every iustance have conferred, bad they foreseen the change of 
‘ireumstances thai renders it so desivable. Another source of dimi- 
nation tu the revenue of the poor, is the loss of property through de 
fects in the original constitution of the trusts, and a consequent extinc- 
tion, in many cases, of the trustees, withont the pos-ibility of supplying 
their places. Negligence in all its various branches is next to be nam 
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sion by which men suffer the affairs of others to perish an their hands, 
when they have the management of then gratuitously, and subject 
to no efficient check or control Add to all these sources of misma 
nagement, the large head of wilful and corrupt abuse in its various 
branches, and we shall probably underrate the amount of the income 
which ought now to be received by Charities, if we say that it is 
nearer TWO MILLIONS than fifteen hundred thousand a year ; by far the 
greater part of which arises from real property.’ p. 20—-22. 

After some further observations, showing the great import- 
ance of the investigation, and the peculiar fitness of the present 
time for the undertaking, Mr. Brougham mentions a number ot 
cases, for the purpose of exhibiting a a specimen merely of the 
mode in which charitable funds have been misapplied. The 
passage is somewhat long; but the matter is too important to be 
abridged, and the whole is too striking to be given in any lan- 
guage but that of the speaker himself, 


‘ As the mass of evidence examined by the Committee cannot for 
some time be accessible to the members of this House, I think it 
may be useful if | now state a few cases of mismanagement and abuse. 
to serve for a sample of those which may be found in every part of 
the country. I shall not at present name the particular places, but 
only the counties whence the ¢ases have come ; because inaccurate 
reports of the charges made here against individuals are apt to get 
into circulation. When the whole details shall be presented in the 
Committee’s Report, the persons accused will be pointed out; but 
they will then have an opportunity of seeing the statements on which 
the charges rest, and knowing the pames of their accusers. <A 
strange neglect, to say the least of it, has appeared in the adminis- 
tration of some Berkshire charities. In Charles the First’s reign, 
the sum of 4000/. was left to be Jaid out in land for the use of a 
school ; and in 1660, the purchases were completed, for 3900/., the 
remaining 100/. having probably gone: for the expenses of the ‘con-” 
veyance. What rent does the House think these lands have yield- 
ed? In 1811 it was only 196/. a year, five per cent. on the original 
parchase money a century anda half ago, and only 10/ more than was 
received a few years after the Restoration. The good and diligent 
trustees in Charles the Second’s time dealt wisely and well with 
the estate, for they very soon made it yield five per cent.; buat 
the less careful, ] will not say less honest, stewards in George the 
‘Fhird’s. reign, granted a sixteen year's lease at a rise of ten pounds 
wove the rent in the seventeenth century. In 1811, indeed, the 
rent was doubled ; though there is every reason to believe that it is 
still very inadequate. ‘l'o another school in the same county belongs 
an estate, let at 4501, which the surveyors value at above 10001. a 
year. And the income received from lands purchased seventy years 
ago, by different charities, with sums amounting in the whole to 
22,000/, is now only 279/, heing little more than one and a half 
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per cent. on the purchase money. A certain corporation in Hamp- 
shire has long had the management of estates devised to charitable 
uses, and valued at above 2000/. a year by surveyors. They are let 
for 2 or 300/. a year on fines. How are the fines disposed of? No 
one knows; at least no one will tell. ‘Those interested in the appli- 
cation inquire in vain. The corporation wraps itself up in a digni- 
fied mystery, and withholds its books from vulgar inspection. The 
same worshipful body has obtained possession of a sum of 10001., 
part of a bequest, well known by the name of White’s Charity. In 
former times Sir Thomas White, a merchant in London, left certaip 
estates to form a fund for assisting poor tradesmen with small loans, 
somewhat according to the plan adopted by Dean Swift, but which 
his peculiar temper frustrated, and rendered a source of great unea- 
siness to himself. ‘The corporadion to which I allude, became in- 
trusted with 1000/. of this money ; and what they have done with 
one half of it I know not; they may have lent it to poor traders; 
but I am aware that the other 500/. has not been so lent, either 
with or without interest, but applied to pay a corporation debt, 
and in this ingenious manner:—It has been lent without interest 
to the creditors of the corporation in satisfaction for the present 
of their debt, and a truly marvellous recommendation has been 
entered on the corporation books to their successors, to do the 
same as often as the demands of the creditor might require the 
operation to be performed. 1 hold in my hand forty or fifty more 
instances of abuse, extracted from the numerous returns made by the 
resident clergy. ‘The Committee Room is directed to be opened to 
every member of the House ; gentlemen will there see the returns 
arranged in piles, under the heads of the several counties ; and the 
praiseworthy zeal of the two learned gentlemen (Mr. Parry and Mr. 
Koe) who assist the committee, will help them to find any of the par- 
ticnlar cases to which I am now referring, as well as many others 
which | am obliged to omit. Ata place in Devonshire, the question 
What funds exist, destined to the purposes of education, is answer- 
ed by a statement, “ that the funds of the Foundation School are 
known only to Mr. Such-a-one.”’ In another return it is said, that 
no account whatever can be obtained of the funds ; and in a third, 
the estate belonging to the charity is alleged to have been let on a 
ninety-nine year’s lease. Now this lease, of itself, I hold to be an 
abuse. To let and take a fine is an abuse ; to let for so Jong a term 
without taking a fine, is a gross mismanagement of the property. 
What, then, will the House say of leases for eight and nine hundred 
vears? We have evidence of both ; and in one case for a peppercorn 
rent. In the county of Norfolk, a school was founded in 1680, for 
educating forty children; but none are now taught there atall. The 
reverend author of this return observes, that great mystery hangs 
over this charity—a remark the less surprising, when we find that 
the estates produce 300/. a year, and that the accounts have not 
been aydited for thjrty years. A school was anciently endowed ik 
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Derbyshire, and the lands produce 80/. a year, but no children are 
taught; and the returndescribes the management of the funds to be 
‘«« most shameful and abominable.” The master has done nothing 
for ten years ; the trustees are all dead, and no successors have been 
appointed, ‘In Essex a school was founded many years ago; and at 
one time it had fallen into such mismanagement, that only a few boys 
were taught, I believe, by amechanic whom the master appointed. 
The present incumbent provides for the education of 70 children ; 
but so ample are the funds, that he receives about a thousand a year, 
after paying all the expenses of the establishment. Owing to the 
neglect of the trustees, the whole management of another school in 
that county has lapsed to Magdalen College, Cambridge ; and the 
clause in the present bill, exempting all charities under the control of 
Colleges, will prevent the Commissioners from inquiring into the 
causes of this devolution, for which no blame can attach to Magda- 
len, but certainly the greatest neglect must be imputed to the trus- 
tees. In one place in Leicestershire, the property belonging to a 
school has lately been offered for sale, by what possible right or title 
lam unable to divine. A surplus fund is stated, in another return, to 
haye been pocketed by the trustees. In Nottinghamshire there is a 
free school, the funds of which our reverend informant scruples not 
to say are grossly abused The scholars are: wholly neglected, and 
hush-money is given to the master. The income is stated to be 400/. 
a year. In Worcestershire a charitable foundation, which existed a 
few years ago, is said to have entirely disappeared. In the same 
county there isa school endowed with an income of 1000/. a year; 
and timber was lately cut upon the estates wKich sold for 370]. By 
the deed of foundation, all the inhabitants of the place are entitled to 
have their children educated ; but the master has made so many excep- 
tions and restrictions, that only eight boys belonging to that place are 
taught. Inthe North Riding af Yorkshire is a school, the revenue of 
which amounts to 1300/ ayear: six boys are taught. The master of a 
school in the East Riding receives his salary, and lives in the West 
Riding ; he has done so for thirty years past: Itis needless to add, that 
“the school is a sinecure, and the funds grossly misapplied.”’ In one 
of the Northamptonshire returns, the clergyman says, he can learn 
nothing of the application of a school estate of 75/. a year, which 
never was registered ; and he adds, that other charities in his parish 
are misapplied, and more in danger of being lost, ‘* in consequence 
of the parish clerk having been plundered of all writings relative to 
charities.’ In Derbyshire, one return gives this answer to our ques- 
tion, What funds exist in your parish for education? ‘* None; my 
Lord Such-a-one and his ancestors have withheld the rent of certain 
lands of considerable value from the grammar-school.” <A similar 
case seemed to be presented to our notice, by a remark ina county 
history: ‘The author says, that in a certain parish (in Westmoreland) 
a school was amply endowed and begun; ‘* but being only in its 
probationary state, it was thought fit by the owner of the estate to 
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be discontinued.” In other words, the scholars were (to use the 
technical phrase) dismissed; the school broker ep; and, since that 
time, no man had heard any thing of it. Pursuing this hint, we 
caused the Probate Office to be’ searched ; and there found a will in 
1700, devising a manor, a capital messuage, the tithes of a parish, 
and the tithes of a hamlet, for the establishment and support of a 
school. Yet this school had never passed beyond “ its probationary 
state.”’” It is true, that some of those to whom the estate devolved, 
have lately, as an act of their own charity, founded a smal} school 
in their own name. But it is fit that all persons should learn one 
fesson: When funds are given to the poor, gratitude is due, and, 
{ trust, is always rendered: And then the funds belong to the poor, 
whe are not to be called upon a second time to thank those from whom 
by piecemeal the sanre property is again doled out, which had been 
given entirely, and once for all, above a hundred yearsago. | know 
another instance, in the northern parts of Yorkshire, where, for an 
income of near 500/. a year, the muster teaches four or five scholars, 
when, within the memory of many now living, the same endowment 
nsed to educate forty or fifty.’ p. 23-30. 

After urging the ground for the legislative inquiry which 
he proposed, in so remarkable an exhibition of incontrovertible 
facts, upon which it may be thought that he might with some 
confidence have rested his case, Mr. Brougham goes on to re- 
eapitulate and to answer all the objections by whieh the ene- 
mies of the measure had endeavoured to oppose it. 

First of all, he states the objection which is drawn from the 
idea of property ; and treats it with a considerable degree of 
indignation. ‘Under the flimsy pretence,’ he says, ‘of great 
tenderness for the sacred rights of preperty, I am well aware 
that the authors of the outcry conceal their own dread of being 
themselves dragged to light as robbers of the poor; and I will 
tell those shameless persons, that the doctrine which they pro- 
nulgate, of charitable funds in a trustce’s hands being private 
property, is utterly repugnant to the whole law of England.’ 

It is to be remarked , that a fallacy, grounded upon the import- 
ance which ought to be attached to the rights of property, is 
very apt to be employed to defend and perpetuate the existence 
of abuses. There is hardly any misapplication of public money, 
provided the evil has been of some duration, or, in other words, 
has been carried by accumulation to a certain magnitude, which 
has not been defended, asif all security of property would be 
shaken by its redress. 

There is no distinction, therefore, which it is of more im- 
portance to draw, and to keep firmly in mind, in all our discus- 
sions respecting the property of the State, than that which is 
bere drawn by Mr. Brougham, between the property which 
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individuals hold as their own, and that which they hold, in 
any shape whatsoever, as trustees for the public. That pro- 
perty which a man rightfully holds as his own, is to be main- 
tained for him by all those securities which experience has prov- 
ed that the good of society requires. But that property which 
a man receives in trust for the public, is the property not of 
him, but of the public; and if he turns it in any degree from 
the public use, to his own, it is he that is the violator of the 
rights of property—not the man who endeavours to put an end 
to his usurpation, and to restore it to the public to whom it be- 
longs. It is astrange doctrine, that the violation of a trust, 
which is one of the greatest of all wrongs, should be allowed to 
convert itself into one of the most sacred of all rights. Yet to 
what an extent is the operation of this fallacy frequently ear- 
ried? If at any time the public has made any particular appli- 
eation of the public property, which has continued for a series 
of years, it is very often contended that the public is no longer 
justified in altering that application. Why? Because the se- 
curity of property would by that means be shaken. If the public 
applies its own property to a good end, after having applied it 
to a frivolous or a bad one, and thereby lessens the gains of 
those who have profited by the abuse, this is very often arraign- 
ed as an invasion of the right of property, and a prejudice is 
raised against some of the most salutary operations of the State 
it is obvious, on the other hand, that if it is the property ot 
the public, the violation of property is committed by those whe 
are instrumental in turning it from that application, be it what 
it may, in which it would conduce most effectually to the public 
good. Mr. Brougham shows, that this is not merely a principle 
founded in reason, and the consideration of moral equity, bua 
a principle distinctly recognised and sanctioned by the law o! 
England. 

‘ That law regards the inheritance of the poor as matier of public, 
not of private jurisdiction, and deals with it as it does with the righte 
of the Crown and the Church. I am anxious to correet, once for all, 
the misrepresentation of which I now complain ; because it is artfully 
disseminated with 2 view to excite prejudices against the proposed 
measure, by appealing to the very just delicacy that prevails on evers 
thing connected with private rights. { therefore again assert, that # 
more gross abuse of language never was committed by ignorant or by 
wilful perversion, than the statement that charitable funds are of a 
private nature. The Legislature has at all times treated them as 
public. “The 43d of Elizabeth orders Commissions to be issued fur 
examining ail abuses of those funds, with powers not merely to in- 
quire, but to reform, by making ‘ orders, judgments, and decrees. 
SMho ever thought of a commission to investigate or contro! the ma 
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nagement of private property? When a private estate is dilapidated 
—wben land is Jet for an elusory rent—when the interests of the re- 
mainder-man are in any way sacrificed by the tenant for life—who 
ever dreamt of allowing any one not interested (except in the case of 
an infant) to apply for a judicial investigation of the i injury? Yet, by 
the statute of Elizabeth, Commissioners m: iy be sent into any 
county with powers to impannel a jury, and proceed judicially against 
all who mismanage or abuse funds destined to charitable uses, with- 
out any previous “complaint at the instance of any party interested in 
the property. In like manner, Mr. Gilbert's Act requires every per- 
son in whose hands any such funds are, whether arising from land or 
other sources, to return the nature and amount of the estates within 
three-months, on pain of forfeiting one half of the property at the 
suit of a common informer. The two statutes passed in 1812, proceed 
upon the same view of the question. By one of them (52 Geo. IIL. ¢. 
101) a registry of charitable donations 1s prescribed ; and the other 
52 Geo. IIL. c. 102) gives a remedy for any abuse of them, by peti- 
tion to a court of equity, which any two persons may present ; a pro- 
ceeding which has, however, proved most inadequate to the correction 
ef the mischief. Such is the light in which charitable funds have al- 
ways been regarded by the Legislature, and so little have they ever been 
considered as private property! But I might appeal to the view which 
the Common Law takes of them, when it places them, as it were, 
under the joint protection of the Crown and the community, authoriz- 
ing the Attorney General to file an information on the relation of 
any individual, who may state that a charity has been abused.’ p. 
33—35. 

Another objection is, that a remedy for the abuse of charities 
already exists, namely, in the access which is afforded to the 
Court of Chancery, by the statute of charitable uses. To this 
objection, Mr. Brougham makes a memorable reply ; and draws 
a picture of this Court of Chancery, which though probably a 
little highly coloured, is stil] nota little appalling. This picture, 
coming from so high an authority, both as a lawyer and a states- 
man, we hope, will make an impression; and lead to those ideas 
of reform which, in some bosoms, no accumulation of evil seems 
capable of exciting. 

‘It has been said, that the statute, of which I have just mention- 
ed the notable origin, affords a sufficient remedy for the evil. The 
history of the proceedings under it, affords the best answer to this ob- 
jection. Durfng the first year after it passed, forty-five Commissions 
of Charitable Uses were issued. Froin that time to the year 1643, 
the returns are defective, the Docket Books in the Crown Office 
having been destroyed. From 1643 to the Restoration, there were 
ivo hundred and ninety-five Commissions. The troubled state of the 

amenty during the civil wars having probably occasioned great ne- 
afocts “und abeees of charities. a considerable increase took place in 
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ihe number of Commissions, and no less than three hundred and 
forty-four were issued, between 1660 and 1678. From that time ‘to 
1700, there were one hundred and ninety-seven : from 1700 to 1746, 
only one hundred and twenty-five : and from thence to the beginning 
of the present reign no more than three. So that the whole number 
from 1643 to 1760 was nine hundred and sixty-four. Since the lat- 
ter period, and indeed for twenty years before, this remedy may be 
said to have fallen into disuse. There have been only three commis- 
sions this reign, and only six in the last 75 years, of which number 
only one has issued since 1787, when the Committee stated the ur- 
gent necessity of investigating charitable abuses. It is hardly need- 
ful to show the reasons, why the statutory remedy is inapplicable to 
the present times, and in itself cumbrous and ineflicacious. Suffice 
it to observe, that it leads him who pursues it, sooner or later into the 
Court of Chancery; and in truth, as the law now stands, that well 
known Court is the only refuge of those who complain. See then the 
relief held out to us by those who oppose, or threaten to oppose this 
measure, and who bid us resort to the ancient laws of the land! It 
is admitted to be true, that glaring abuses every where prevail—true, 
that hardly a parish or a hamlet can be named where complaints are 
not heard—true, that the highest judicial authority proclaimed the 
extent of the grievance—true, that a Committee of the House of 
Commons, thirty years ago, vehemently urged you to afford redress. 
But your remedy is at hand, say the objectors—what reason have you 
to complain? Is not the Court of Chancery open? Come, all ye 
who labour under the burden of fraud or oppression—enter the eter- 
nal gates of the Court of Chancery! ‘True you are the poor of the 
land—the grievance you complain of has robbed you of every thing : 
but, pennyless though you are, you are not remediless—you have 
only to file a bill in equity, and the matter will take its course! Why, 
if there were nothing in the reality, there is something in the name of 
the Court of Chancery that appals the imagination, and strikes terror 
into the unlearned mind. I recollect a saying of a very great man in 
the Court of King’s Bench. The Judge having said of his client, 
“ Let him go into a Court of Equity,” Mr. Erskine answered, in an 
artless tone of voice, which made Westminster Hall ring with laugh- 
ter, ‘* Would your Lordship send a fellow-creature there?’ There 
may be some exaggeration in the alarms created by the bare name of 
this Court ; but, as long as it-exists, a barrier is raised against suitors 
who only seek redress for the poor, though no bars of oak or af iron 
may shut them out. Yet that the prevailing panic has some little 
foundation, | will show you by a fact. I have mentioned that only 
one Commission had issued since 1787, and | am now enabled to 
state the result of its execution. It was fully executed in 1803; and 
in 1804, a decree was made, and the Court was petitioned to confirm 
it. Exceptions were taken as usual. Much and solemn argument was 
held ; and I will venture to say, from what J know of that Court the 
VOL. Xxx. No. 60. 63 
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case was most learnedly and plentifully debated. In 1808 the mat- 
ter was deemed ripe for a decision, and since that time it has, to use 
the technical, but significant expression, stood over for judgment. For 
ten years it has awaited this final issue ; and during the last four 
years it has stood at the head of the Lord Chancellor's Paper, first 
among the causes waiting for judgment. Now, in the language of 
the profession, ‘‘ this is my case." If any one tells me that the Sta- 
tute of Charitable Uses affords a remedy, I answer, that the grossest 
abuses being everywhere notorious, the remedy has only thrice been 
resorted to for above half a century, and only once within the last 
thirty years ; and I bid him look at the fate of that one attempt to ob- 
tain justice.” p. 39—43. 

There are some minor objections to which Mr. Brougham 
deems it requisite to make an answer, through.which, however, 
we do not think it necessary to follow him, It satisfies us to 
have shown, as we think we have done, that Mr. Brougham has 
most completely established his case ; first, in proving that the 
greatest abuses exist ; and secondly, in proving that there is no 
existing remedy for them. The inference, to the minds of all 
those who have no wish that the abuses should remain, is irre- 
sistible,—that inquiry should take place, to lay a foundation for 
reform. 

It is not our intention to enter now into the provisions of the 
bill which was introduced by Mr. Brougham for establishing a 
board of inquiry, nor inte the history of the curtailments which 
the powers required in it underwent before it was passed into a 
law. Itis necessary, however, to state, that the commissioners 
who, it was originally proposed, should be chosen by Parliament, 
are now chosen by the Crown; and their powers of inquiry, in- 
stead of being extended to all charitable funds, are confined to 
those which are destined tothe purposes of education. Nor isthis 
limitation the whole; forthe Two Universities, London, West- 
minster, Eton, Winchester, Charterhouse, Harrow and Rug: 
by schools, and all charitable foundations mhich have special 
visilers, are exempted from the inquiry. Finally, the commis 
sioners, even in the narrow circle to which their inquiry is con- 
fined, are furnished with no compulsory powers for the attain- 
ment of evidence. They are only to issue their precept to such 
persons as they wish to examine, or from whom they desire to 
be furnished with papers and records ; but if any personchooses 
to disregard this precept, they have no means of enforcing obe- 
dience,—they have no penalty to apply,—and the end of their 
appointment is in that instance defeated. To how great an ex- 
tent they will meet with these refusals, it is impossible to fore- 
sec. But it is abundantly plain, that they will be most likely to 
meet with them, in those cases in which there is the greatest need 
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for disclosure,—those in which the abuses to be concealed are 
the most enormous, It is therefore plain, that this peculiar 
provision of the act is calculated solely for the protection of the 
greatest delinquents, 

There is but one topic more on which we are anxious at this 
time to express our sentiments; but that is a point of cardinal! 
importance,—we mean, the revival of the committee by the 
New Parliament. The reasons which prompt to this measure are 
numerous and powerful ; and such, we fervently hope, as even 
the great body of sinister interests arrayed against them, will 
not be able to overcome. If sufficient reason existed for the 
first formation of the Committee on Education,—and that it 
will not be very modest to deny, after all the compliments 
which have been paid to them by the leaders of all parties, on 
the importance of their labours, and after that importance has 
been so conspicuously manifested by their reports, and so fully 
recognised by the public—we may, without hesitation, aftirm, 
that still greater reason exists at present for the continuance of 
their labours. What they have already done, has chiefly served 
to show the magnitude and importance of what yet remains for 
them to do. As yet they have done nothing but inquire into 
the present state of education among the poor; and even this 
preliminary operation is still but imperfectly performed. They 
have indeed discovered enough to make manifest to the world 
the deplorable state of England in that important respect; but 
itis rather a gross and general conception, than a minute ac- 
quaintance, that they have been able to acquire. For this degree 
of knowledge—for that sort of knowledge which is required to 
form the basis of a practical superstructure—much more inquiry 
nust be made. 

But even if this important portion of the business had been 
accomplished, and the labours of the Committee had lasted so 
long as to lay before us a complete delineation of our actual 
circumstances, this would have been but a part, and a small one, 
of the great business to be performed. The only rational end 
of ascertaining exactly the badness of any situation, is to ascer- 
tain the means of improvement. Assuaredly, it is an important 
inquiry. After having proved, by examination, that there is a 
lamentable and disgraceful want of education in this country ; 
that in a country where science and refinement have made so 
great a progress among one part of the people, there is another, 
and that the largest part, immersed in the most deplorable igno- 
rance; it would be strange if we did not proceed to find out 
what are the best means of altering this deplorable state of cir- 
cumstances, and of introducing among the people that know- 
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ledge, and that mental improvement, on which the happiness 
and progress of society so entirely depend. 

Assuredly this inquiry cannot be too speedily entered upon, 
and too earnestly pursued. And if this position is conceded, 
it will not, we presume, be denied, that this important inquiry 
cannot be intrusted to fitter hands than those of the Commit. 
tee who have earned so much esteem by that which they have 
already done. 

If the Legislature resolved to undertake in earnest the great 
work of providing for the whole people the means of education, 
the course which, under the guidance of reason, it would be 
sure to pursue, would be to appoint a committee to deliberate, 
and to draw up, after full consideration, a plan, exhibiting the 
best possible combination of means for the attainment of the 
end. If this would be the course which it-would pursue, even 
in a case in which it had no previous committee whose fitness 
was tried, and which already had acquired experience, anda 
large stock of knowledge of that precise description which the 
occasion required, we need not say what is the course pointed 
out to it in the present instance, by every consideration both of 
policy and of reason. 

But beside these great and commanding inducements, there 
are reasons which, even for the sake of decency, the House of 
Commons, we hope, will not overlook. After the manner in 
which the commission of inquiry has been formed, and after it 
has been deprived of all the powers of eflicient inquiry, nothing 
less than a Committee of the House of Commons, under which 
it may appear to act, with whose powers it will appear to be in- 
vested, and which will be able, on many occasions, to supply 
its deficiencies, can either make the inquiry efficient, or give 
any kind of security tothe public that it was intended that it 
should be so. Fiually, the House of Commons will not act even 
with any appearance of consistency, unless the Committee of 
Education is revived. Who was ever so absurd as to call ina 
physician, merely to tell that he was labouring under a danger- 
ous disease, and then to dismiss him, before he has time to speak 
to you about the remedy? Mere absurdity will not account for 
such a proceeding ;—and, if the Committee is not reappointed, 
it will not be easy to persuade the public, that other motives 
have not operated than a care for the public good. 
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Art. XI. Documents connected nith the Question of Reform in the 
Burghs of Scotland. Edinburgh, 1817. 


[He question, respecting which some material documents have 
been collected in the publication before us, has lately excited, 
and still continues to excite, a very lively interest in this part of 
the kingdom. The Constitutions, or Sets, as they are termed, 
of our Royal Burghs, which regulate the election of their Ma- 
gistracy, have been long deemed disgraceful to the country,— 
an exception to its general advancement,—inconsistent with the 
enlightened principles of its public law,—utterly indefensible 
upon any views of expediency,—and actually productive of the 
greatest abuses. About thirty years ago, in particular, the evil, 
which was almost everywhere acknowledged, having at last at- 
tracted the notice of the Legislature, inquiries were set on foot, 
that seemed to promise a beneficial and satisfactory result. But 
the expectations then raised were soon disappointed by the oc- 
currence of other events, and other questions of infinitely 
greater moment, which, during a long interval, left most men no 
leisure to feel, and rendered many indisposed to redress, such 
grievances as we are now to consider. It was natural, however, 
when the agitation of Europe had subsided, to look homeward, 
and to think of employing the season of tranquillity in forward- 
ing the great work of domestic improvement. In this situation, 
several circumstances have recently combined to revive the 
scheme of Burgh Reform, towards which .some progress had 
formerly been made. 

The constitution of Montrose, though not remarkably defec- 
tive, had given great dissatisfaction to its Burgesses; and a 
slight alteration it had received, was far from bringing it to 
correspond with their wishes: So that, when an application to 
the Privy Council became necessary, owing to the reduction of 
the election of its Magistrates for 1816, it was thought expedi- 
ent by all parties to petition, not merely for a Warrant of Elec- 
tion, but also for a Reform of the Set. The petition was grant- 
ed,—the constitution being on that occasion remodelled, and a 
poll appointed for the election of the new Council and officers. 
While this measure, which had been adopted by the advice of 
the Crown lawyers, seemed to indicate, on the part of Govern- 
ment, a very sincere desire to amend the constitution of the 
Burghs, the prevalence and magnitude of the abuses became 
every day more apparent. The affairs of Aberdeen, just about 
this time, fell into the utmost confusion and embarrassment. 
That Burgh, which had embarked in speculations of great ex- 
tent, and contracted enormous debts, was declared insolvent ; 
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and seventeen members of the Town-Council, who retired 
in September, 1817, frankly ascribed all these misfortunes to 
the faulty constitution of the Burgh, and the want of an effi. 
cient and public control over the Magistrates. Many other 
towns of less note were undeniably in the same state ; and the 
finances of this city even, notwithstanding its large revenues, 
were reported to be falling rapidly into a very desperate con- 
dition. 

It isnot to be wondered at, that these, and similar effects 
of maladministration, on the one hand, joined to the suc- 
cess of the citizens of Montrose, upon the other, should 
have occasioned a very general sensation, and renewed, with 
increasing strength, the demand for Burgh Reform, which 
there now seemed to be some prospect of attaining. But though 
the old system was in most burghs openly denounced by all the 
inhabitants and burgesses, with the exception of those who found 
a direct interest in maintaining it; and though, in many places, 
the Magistrates themselves, by seconding the Burgesses, de- 
clared, in the most disinterested and unequivocal manner, the 
necessity of remedy, an important change appears to have sud- 
denly taken place in the opinions of Government and its ad- 
visers. A poll election, which had been granted in the case of 
Montrose, has been since refused to Aberdeen ; where the ma- 
gistracy was lately renewed, by a warrant of very questionable 
legality, addressed to the former Magistrates. This warrant 
cannot but be regarded as an intimation, that the cause is now 
less favourably considered; especially since some preparatory 
steps for ageneral discussion of the subject met with strong op- 
position in the House of Commons, even from those who were 
constrained so far to acknowledge the misgovernment of the 
Burghs, as to introduce a bill for the purpose of increasing, in 
some respects, the responsibility of the Magistrates, and for 
bringing them more easily to account. So feeble an expedient, 
however, proposed in such circumstances, has not stopt com- 
plaints, of which it would be altogether inadequate to remove 
the grounds; and the denial so strangely hazarded, that any 
discontent existed here respecting the Burghs, only showed to 
the people the necessity of demonstrating their sentiments by 
public resolutions. From all these causes, there has been call- 
ed forth an expression of opinion very unusual for Scotland, 
and not less decided than general; and we think it our duty 
to avail ourselves of some of the materials furnished in the 
pamphlet hefore us, for the purpose of stating the nature of the 
grievances against which remonstrances have been made from 
so many quarters. 

Here it will be proper to guard against any misapprehensions 
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that may arise from the jealousy with which recent events have 
made the very word * Reform’ to be viewed, ‘by stating, that. 
the measure to which we would now direct attention, is not im- 
mediately or necessarily connected with the great and formi- 
dable subject of general Parliamentary Reform. It is no doubt 
unfortunately true, that, in this part of the island, the represen- 
tatives of the burghs are not chosen by the inhabitants, or even 
by the burgesses; and that the Magistrates and ‘Town Council 
constitute the whole body of electors. But it is no part of the 
project of Burgh Reform to make any alteration in this re- 
spect, however desirable. Itis only proposed to amend the con- 
stitution of the Town Council and Magistrates, by placing the 
election of these oflicers on a more liberal basis, and read- 
mitting the burgesses to the natural enjoyment of their rights, 
as members of the body corporate. Sucha change would, no 
doubt, ultimately affect the parliamentary representation of the 
burgh ; but the most scrupulous and indiscriminating stickler 
for establishments cannot, we imagine, pretend that the ex- 
periment is accompanied with any hazard, or that the slightest 
danger could possibly arise to the constitution of the country. 
We are certainly inclined to think, that the extension of the 
elective franchise, and the introduction of a much more popu- 
lar representation than we at present directly or indirectly 
enjoy, would be of infinite advantage to the people of Scot- 
land: and to this topic we may afterwards recur. But we 
notice itnow, merely for the sake of keeping the two questions 
distinct, and preventing the consideration of one from being 
affected by those prejudices that are unhappily peculiar to 
the other. We have nothing to do here with the constitution 
of the House of Commens—with the measure of representa- 
tion—the qualification of electors—or the mode of election. 
The internal government of the Royal Burghs is the only sub- 
ject of the following ‘remarks; and, in our opinion, it is im- 
possible to consider their history, and their present situation, 
without acknowledging that there are many reasonable causes 
of discontent, which ought to be removed by a general and 
adequate reform. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to engage in any 
antiquarian research respecting the origin of the Royal Burghs, 
or to trace their progress with minuteness. It is well known that 
they are corporate bodies, erected by Royal Charter, or ultimate- 
ly depending on possession, which is by law referred to Oharter ; 
endowed with common property, sometimes to a very large 
amount; gifted with ample privileges in trade and manufactures; 
and invested with important jurisdiction, A burgh, with us, is 
generally an aggregate Corporation, comprehending within it 
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several subordinate corporations,—such as the Guildry, or Com- 
pany of Merchants, and various Crafts or Trades. In one or 
two instances, however, the Burgesses are not subdivided into 
distinct corporations. In all cases, the Burgh is governed by a 
Provost, Magistrates and Council, varying in number accord- 
ing to the terms of their Charter, or the local usages by which 
these may have been subsequently modified. So far there seems 
to be nothing peculiar in the constitution of the Scotch Burghs: 
they are precisely similar to those of England. But, in the cir- 
cumstance now to be observed, there is an essential difference. 
On the south of the Tweed, the law seems to consider the 
Magistracy of the Burgh,—the Mayor, viz. and Aldermen, 
&c. as forming, along with the Burgesses, integral component 
parts of the general corporation ; without which, of course, it 
cannot subsist: And it seems to have been lately recognised 
there,* that upon the failure of any of those parts, the Corpora- 
tion itself is lost and dissolved, and can only be called into exist- 
ence by anew Charter. In the case alluded to, the dissolution 
was accounted so complete, that the Courts sustained the validity 
of a Charter which was granted, not to the old body, but toa set 
ef men whom it did not even include. In this country, however, 
the law has followed quite another course, though it is not per- 
haps very easy to account satisfactorily for the difference, nor 
worth while to attempt the task here. The Magistrates, with us, 
the Provost namely, and Bailies, as well as the Council, are not 
considered as integral parts of the general corporation. They 
are viewed merely as its office bearers and organs, empowered to 
exercise the jurisdiction conferred upon it, to protect its privi- 
leges, administer its common funds, and generally to possess 
and exert all those rights which belong to the body corporate as 
such, and cannot be enjoyed by its members as individuals. 
The old Charters, where they have been preserved, seem to have 
been usually granted in favour, not of the Magistrates, but of 
the Burgesses generally ; and though, in late renewals of these 
Charters, it seems to have been not uncommon to make the for- 
mer, as well as the latter, grantees, the law has always consi- 
dered the Magistrates to be merely the servants and functionaries 
of the Corporation, of which the Burgesses are the proper con- 
stituent members. 

This last view seems to be the more true and natural ‘of the 
two. But, at all events, whatever may have been the princi- 
ples on which it has been adopted, we apprehend it has been 
stated correctly ; as is evident indeed from two circumstances, 
that may be simply referred to, among many others. When 


————— ee 


* Rex v. Passmore, Termly Reports, vol. II. p. 139. 
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the Magistracy and Council of a Burgh fail, from an omission 
to elect, or from an illegal election, the Court of Session is in the 
practice of appointing interim managers Or factors to superin- 
tend the affairs of the Burgh, till its office-bearers are renewed— 
an appointment which plainly implies that the Burgh continues 
toexist, and to retain possession of all its privileges. But what 
still more directly sanctions the same conclusion is, that, after such 
anevent as we have here supposed, a new charter is neither re- 
quisite, nor in use to be granted. ‘The remedy is not, asin Eng- 
jJand, a charter of restoration, buta warrant of election from the 
King in Council, which, instead of reviving the Burgh, obvi- 
ously presumes its existence, and merely enables it, by a new 
election, to recover its magistracy, or supply its deficient officers. 
We shall afterwards find reason to conclude, that the Burgh has 
aright in law to obtain such a warrant, and that the remedy in 
this respect differs essentially from anew charter, since it can- 
not be legally or constitutionally withheld. But without going 
further at present, we think ourselves entitled to assume, that 
the Burgesses alone are the proper members of the Burgh, and 
that the magistrates are none of its component parts, but mere- 
ly necessary for the maintenance and exercise of those rights, 
whether of jurisdiction, trade or property, of which, as indivi- 
duals, the Burgesses can have no possession. 

As might have been expected, from the account which we 
have now given, it appears certain, that the Magistrates and 
Council being merely the office-bearers and organs of the com- 
unity, were originally elected by the burgesses themselves. 
The qualifications of the electors and elected, may possibly 
have been different in different places; the Magistrates may 
have varied in number: but there can be no doubt that they 
derived their authority immediately from the citizens, and by 
virtue of a popular election. This is a fact, which we are not 
left to infer from the charters of the Burghs, the nature of their 
constitutions, or from obscure and imperfect notices of history. 
The Burgh laws, and other ancient evidences, leave no room 
todoubt that the Magistrates were appointed by the free suf- 
lrages of the Burgesses, who are sometimes termed ‘the com- 
munity,’ and sometimes ‘the good men of the town.’ With. 
out stopping, however, to examine these sources of informa- 
tion, it seems better at once to refer to the statute, 5. James ITI. 
cap. 30, which sufficiently establishes the ancient practice, by 
the very alterations it introduces, and the reasons it assigns for 
them. In its preamble, it narrates the pernicious consequences, 
whether real or imaginary, of a popular election; and goes on 
among other things, to enact, that the old counc il should in fr: 
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ture choose the new, and both together the Magistrates and offi. 
cers of the Burgh. There are some other provisions in the sta. 
tute ; but it is immaterial to attend to them, as they are now no 
longer in observance, being either abrogated by subsequent acts, 
controlled by an inconsistent practice, or gone into desuetude, 
This statute, passed in 1469, thus radically subverted the mode 
of election in all the Burghs, stripped the Burgesses everywhere 
of a franchise they had till then exercised, and forms the basis 
of the present practice, by which the Town-Council and Ma- 
gistracy choose their own successors. 

What may have been the original policy of the statute, or 
the purposes it was intended to effect, we are hardly in a situa- 
tion to decide. It was passed in the minority of James III, 
~~a period during which the materials of Scottish history are ex- 
tremely scanty. ‘The circumstance best ascertained is, that his 
governinent was at once weak and arbitrary ; and there seems 
littic reason to doubt, considering the general course of his 
administration, that the rights of the Burghs were sacrificed 
to advance either the power of the Crown, or that of the great 
Lords. It may have been, that the ministers of James dis- 
covered the advantage of concentrating, in a few hands, the 
tights which had been exercised by the Burgesses at large—a 
measure which vastly increased the power of the Crown overits 
Burghs, by lessening the number of those who were to be gain- 
ed or intimidated, and by ensuring the continuance of an influ. 
ence that was once established. Or, perhaps, it is a better ex- 
planation to say, that the nobles, profiting by the character and 
situation of the government, took that method of extending and 
securing their own authority over the Royal Burghs, which was 
an object of the greater importance, that the Burgesses had 
been, long before this date, summoned to Parliament. The 
latter view may be thought, perhaps, to derive some plausi- 
bility {rom the frequent complaints that occur in the statute-book 
against the influence of strangers, and the various enactments 
made for the purpose of forcing such men only to be elected 
into the magistracy as were resident in the burgh, and substan- 
tially interested in its good management and welfare. But, 
however we may be disposed to account for the statute, it is 
evident enough that the good of the communities was not in- 
mediately consulted. The evils of a poll election might have 
been obviated in a much less exceptionable manner than by the 
introduction of a change, which, in truth, destroyed the free- 
dom of the burgh, and placed its interests, almost irrecover- 
ably, at the disposai of any faction that could once succeed in 
obtaining possession of the government. 

Like most other ancient Scots acts, the statute of James laid 
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down only a general principle, leaving the mode, and, in 
some degree, the measure of its application, to be regulated 
by usage, by the agreement of the parties themselves, or by the 
competent courts. Hence it has happened, that the manner in 
which the Town-Councils elect their successors in office varies 
considerably in the different Burghs; the Burgesses or minor 
corporations in some having apparently more.power and influ- 
ence than in others. In all of them, however, the existing 
Council has a complete control, more or less direct, in the 
choice of their successors ; and in this way, under the authority 
of the statute of 1469, there has grown up, in all the Burghs of 
Scotland, a system by which the Burgesses are effectually exciud- 
ed from any share in the choice of their magistracy, and by which 
one little junto, though miserable in point of talents, and displeas- 
ing to a great majority of their fellow-citizens, is enabled to com- 
mand the government of the town, to perpetuate their friends in - 
office, and to set in a great measure at defiance, the opinions and 
sentiments of the other members of the Incorporation. Did our 
limits permit us, or were it proper, in this place, to enter into 
such details, it might be curious to examine the various ‘sets’ 
and ‘constitutions’ that have thus arisen; which terms, it will 
be remembered, signify the forms and details of the elections, 
or the deeds in which these have been fixed.or recorded, All 
of them present a very complicated machinery, of no con- 
ceivable utility, and absurdly intricate and puzzling in its 
operation. The election generally lasts for several days; and 
the choice of the council and magistrates is made after a se- 
ries of checks and counter checks,—several nominees being 
usually made for each office, and a sort of negative exerted 
on this nomination, previous to the ultimate election. It were 
of very little consequence to inquire, whether such a system 
came to be adopted from the idea that the exercise of a power 
of veto and selection, ensured the choice of the persons best 
qualified, or from a desire to conciliate the burgesses and sub- 
ordinate corporations, by indulging them with some apparent 
share in the election of their own magistrates. Whichever of 
these theories be received, it is a certain fact, that the burgesses 
in general have no efficient control over the election, and that 
a party or interest being once established in the burgh, can 
scarcely be removed from its administration, however disagree- 
able to the citizens at large, and however unsatisfactory their 
conduct. 

Such appears to be the history of the Scottish Burghs. The 
Burgesses were originally the electors of their own magistra- 
cy. They were deprived of that right by an act of Parlia- 
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ment in 1469; and, since that period, they have never re- 
covered their franchise, but continue to this hour to be govern- 
ed by Magistrates and a Council, in the choice of whom the 
are Without a voice. Nay, to such an extent has the sys- 
tem of exclusion proceeded, that the subordinate corporations 
are not even entitled to elect their own heads. In those burghs 
that include a guildry and various trades, which is the case with 
the most considerable burghs, the heads of these societies, name- 
ly, the Dean of Guild, and the Deacons of the ‘l'rades,. are 
generally constituent members, in whole or in part, of the Coun- 
cil. For this reason, these office-bearers are not elected by 
their respective companies, but are chosen, indirectly indeed, 
yet ultimately, by the ‘Tfown Council, in order to preserve in- 
violate the rule, that the old Council should choose the new. 
We have mentioned this instance, which is a very general one, 
in order to show the internal government of the Burghs, as 
they now exist, and the degree to which the power of election 
has been narrowed and restricted in favour of a few individuals, 
though to the evident infringement of the rights vested not only 
in the Burgesses in general, but in the various Corporations into 
which they are distributed, 

The disadvantages resulting from such a system, and the 
expediency of restoring to the Burgesses the right of election, 
seem to be in themselves so obvious, that they can only be 
denied by the persons, of whom there must always be many, 
who find their own interest in defending an order of things 
that may be hurtful to the community. It seems really al- 
most impossible to consider the subject in any light, that does 
not show the mischiefs which must be occasioned by such a 
monopoly of power. One of the views that most readily sug- 
gests itself, is the importance of the Council and Oftice-bearers 
of a Burgh, considered as a part of the general police of the 
country. Perhaps there is no better way of managing the af- 
fairs of a town,—of providing for the accommodation, com- 
fort and safety of its inhabitants, and generally of regulating 
its whole internal government,—than by an active and intel- 
ligent Magistracy chosen from among the inhabitants. Such 
men must be best acquainted with the necessities of the place, 
and be able most correctly to judge how they can be effec- 
tually relieved; while their own immediate interest, and an ho- 
nest desire of meriting the approbation of their fellow-citizens, 
cannot fail to stimulate their exertions. Such a magistracy, 
however, can only be obtained, by suffering the voice of the 
community to be heard freely in their election; and no scheme 
can be figured more inexpedient than to render them indepen- 
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dent of the persons among whom they live, and erect them 
into a sort of junto, entitled to appoint their own suczessors. 
An administration so composed must be actuated by thespirit, 
as they possess the opportunity, of constant jobbing. They 
will create and retain, by means of an exclusive system, th few 
adherents necessary dor their existence and continuance 3 and 
it is plain that the most efficacious method of prolonging heir 
own authority must be, to sacrifice, on many occasions, dhe 
interests of theinhabitants to those of their own partisaas. 
The necessity of living in the community over which they pr- 
side, though it may subject them to some indirect restrain, 
from the operation of public opinion, will be too feeble te 
prevent any but the grosser abuses, and must always be in 
adequate to secure a faithful and disinterested discharge of 
duty. In short, the management which now exists in every 
Burgh in Scotland, is of all others, perhaps, the least cal- 
culated to secure good magistracy, and is the more hurtful, 
that the authority must be generally vested in persons liable 
to many prejudices and contracted notions. 

The result, accordingly, has just corresponded to what might 
have been expected. With the exception of some few places, 
and, we dare say, many individuals, the Council of a Scottish 
burgh has almost become a by-word for a mean, corrupt, and 
interested government. It is quite plain, that for all this there 
isonly one remedy. Besides the impossibility of making ma- 
gistrates answer before a Court for all the details of their ad- 
ministration, it would not require great dexterity to avoid those 
more glaring breaches of duty, which would render them amen- 
able to the laws. It is vain, in short, to look for any security 
for the godd behaviour of Magistrates, except in the necessity 
of acquiring the esteem of their townsmen, in order to avoid 
their own expulsion from office, or to secure their advance- 
ment. Their fellow-citizens cannot be long imposed on. They 
will soon discover whether their welfare be truly and faithfully 
consulted; and, if they have the power, as they will certainly 
have the inclination, of investing those only with the civic ho- 
nours who have the real interests of the town at heart, every 
chance will be afforded of obtaining an unexceptionable admi- 
nistration, while a very bad one cannot long continue in place. 

To some, we may appear to have dwelt too long upon this 
subject; but it should be recollected, that most of the large 
towns in this country have been incorporated and chartered as 
Burghs: so that the formation of their magistracy becomes a 
matter worthy of general consideration. Even at the danger of 
being thought to refine too much, we would add, that many 
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other advantages, besides those now adverted to, visibly arise 
from ekction by the free suffrage of the citizens. It would 
place, .n safe and in good hands, a great deal of patronage that 
is now very unconscientiously exerted; it would certainly have 
no bid effect upon the character of any candidate for such 
situaious, that they were bestowed by sa grateful communi- 
ty, m return for meritorious and distinguishable service; and, 
abrve all, it would tend to create a character of independ- 
ene and manliness in the people, by enabling them to exercise 
the power of judging and rewarding their own servants. These 
ae benefits, perhaps, which might be easily overrated; but 
taere is some danger also that they may be too much despised. 
In addition to what has now been said, it ought to be consi- 
dered, that the Magistrates of a burgh are not merely charged 
with the general police of the place, but are likewise the admi- 
nistrators of the common property, and intrusted with the dis- 
posal, in some instances, of very ample revenues. Nor is this 
all: For they are entitled, in that character, to contract debts, 
for which legal opinions of great authority have declared the 
property of the Burgesses to be liable; and they further possess 
the power of imposing taxes upon the Burgesses and inhabi- 
tants, to a very considerable amount. It would have been but 
reasonable to have afforded the greatest facility for legal redress 
against the abuse of powers so extraordinary and importantas 
these ; and we believe it will surprise most readers to learn, that 
there does not appear to be, at this instant, any means of calling 
the Magistrates of a burgh to account for their administration 
of its property andincome. Their pdwer indeed of taxationis 
very usefully checked, by the necessity of obtaining tMe consent 
of all the subordinate corporations to the assessment proposed: 
But, in all other respects, their own authority is sufficient ; and 
there appears to beno jurisdiction to which they are amenable,— 
the Court of Session having refused to interfere, at least where 
the action was as the instance of individual Burgesses,—and the 
Court of Exchequer,on whom some statutes seemed to confer the 
requisite authority, having declared themselves incompetent, ex- 
cept where the Crown was interested. As for the Convention 
of Burghs,—a court composed of delegates from the various 
burghs, which succeeded to some part of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s power, and meets annually for one or two days,—they are 
evidently incapable to try such questions as the misapplication 
or embezzlement of revenue; and their claim, accordingly, to 
such a jurisdiction, though sometimes brought forward, has ne- 
ver met with muchattention. Here, therefore, is an evil of great 
magnitude, that requires instant correction. ‘The Magistrates of 
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all the Royal Burghs in Scotland are empowered to dispose of 
funds and revenues to a great extent—have authority to contract 
debts, and in all probability, to render the Burgesses’ property 
jiable to the creditors,—and enjoy, besides, a qualified power of 
taxing the inhabitants and Burgesses. Yet it does not appear 
that they can be made accountable for their management, at the 
instance of individuals; and, considering that they themselves 
elect their successors in office,there seems to be no chance that, 
a subsequent magistracy, created by them, and standing in need 
of similar indulgence, will be strict in calling them to account. 

To deny the Burgesses a remedy against this abuse, and leave 
the common property and their own possessions in such a state 
of insecurity, would be too palpable injustice to'be at all de- 
fensible. Accordingiy, whenever the question of Burgh Reform 
bas been stirred, the necessity of subjecting the Magistrates to 
a more effectual responsibility, has been uniformly acknowledg- 
ed. When the subject was formerly before Parliament, a bill 
was brought forward (and a similar measure was lately pro- 
posed), professedly for the purpose of enabling individual Bur- 
gesses to demand from the Magistrates a statement of the 
Town’s funds, and an account of their management. ‘The dis- 
couragements, however, attached to any proceeding against 
the Magistrates are so great and alarming, that no profitable re- 
sult could have been looked for, had the measure been actually 
adopted. No control of this kind would be at all efficient, un- 
less some means were fallen upon to lay the town’s expenditure 
regularly before the citizens, with a detail and precision simi- 
lar to those observable in the national accounts. But, even 
were this point accomplished, the remedy would still be in 
adequate. Private persons would generally be deterred from 
having recourse to legal procedure; and, if some were found 
so public-spirited as to hazard the expense and annoyance, it 
cannot be denied, that of a great deal of mismanagement no 
court of law could take cognizance. A magistracy might be 
utterly unfit for their situation, who had not committed them 
selves so far as to justify the interference of the courts against 
them. Here, as before, the only redress that promises to bu 
efficacious, is that of giving effect to public opinion, by vest- 
ing in the Burgesses the choice of the Magistrates, and conse- 
quently forcing the latter to approve themselves, in the eyes of 
the former, worthy of their honourable trust. This remedy is, 
in every way, preferable. It is the most efficacious—the most 
easily, and probably, too, the most correctly administered—- 
reaching the greatest number of cases, and operating often in 
prevention as well as cure. 
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These are not abuses merely fanciful, or plausibly supposed 
solely because they are likely to exist. They have been actu- 
ally experienced to a very great degree, and have furnished, from 
a remote period, a subject of complaint. They early drew theat- 
tention of the Legislature; and statutes of a very ancient date 
describe, while they attempt to remedy, the internal mismanage. 
ment of the Burghs. In the act 1535, cap. 26, for instance, it is 
narrated, that the ‘ Burghs are put to poverty, wasted, and de- 
‘ stroyed in their goods and policy, and almost ruinous, thro’ 
‘fault of using of merchandize, and thro’ being of outlands. 
‘men, Provost, Baillies, and Aldermen within Burgh, for their 
‘own particular weil, in consuming of the common good of 
‘ Burghs, granted to them by our Sovereign Lord and his pre- 
‘ decessors, Kings of Scotland, for the uphold of honesty and 
‘ policy within Burgh.’ Subsequent statutes recount the dissi- 
‘ pation of the common good, and perversion of privileges; 
and in 1684, King Charles II. granted a commission, which 
proceeds on the narrative that the common property and reve- 
nues have been dilapidated, wasted, misapplied or peculated, 
and debts contracted without any necessity,—that factions pro- 
eured themselves to be elected to the magistracy, and squan- 
dered the funds of the burgh, in rewarding their adherents 
and supporting their own interest,—and that numberless mur- 
murs and complaints proceeded from this corrupt administra- 
tion, &e. Many other documents might be produced, exactly 
to the same purport; for it unfortunately happened, that the 
Parliament mistook the true remedy, and that its measures 
were neither effectual nor complete. The object it was 
chiefly attempted to accomplish, was to make the Magistrates 
responsible for their management, and compel them to account 
for their application of the Burghs’ revenues. This correc- 
tive, probably, would have done little good; but, imperfect 
as it was, it does not appear to have been used; the statutes 
being so framed as to protect the Magistrates against their ap- 
plication, by rendering it difficult or incompetent for the Courts 
to interpose. It will be seen, however, from these documents, 
how long and how often the misgovernment of the Burghs has 
been the subject of popular remonstrance; and it is only pro- 
per to add, that as no remedy has ever been applied, the abuse 
is as prevalent now as in the time of Charles II.; though, it is to 
be hoped, we may now profit by our experience, and destroy 
the principle which vitiates the system, by restoring the Bur- 
gesses to their rights, and to the election of their own magis- 
trates. That the internal government of the Royal Burghs is 
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at this moment the cause of great discontent, is sufficiently no- 
torious, from the innumerable resolutions that have been every- 
where made by the public bodies of which they consist; and 
what puts the fact beyond all question, in a large propor- 
tion of the Burghs, the Magistrates and Town-Council them- 
selves, the very partiesto whose power and authority reform 
would be most fatal, have been constrained to concur with the 
Burgesses, and to express the necessity of some great and ra- 
dical change. In Aberdeen, the members who retired from 
the Town-Council in 1817, after declaring the sincerity of their 
intentions, and the misconstruction of their motives in what they 
had formerly done, ‘ reiterate their decided opinion, that the 
‘ present mode of election of the Town-Council, and manage- 
‘ment of the Town’s affairs, are radically defective and improvi- 
‘dent, tending to give to any individual or party who may be 
‘ so inclined, an excessive and unnatural preponderance; and 
‘to foster and encourage a system of secrecy and concealment, 
‘under which the most upright and best intentioned Magis- 
‘trates may not be able to acquire that thorough knowledge of 
‘the situation of the Burgh which is requisite for the due 
‘administration of its affairs. The subscribers are therefore 
‘of opinion, that some change ought to be effected in the 
‘manner of electing the Council, and an effectual control given 
‘to the citizens over the expenditure of the Town’s office-bear- 
‘ers.? The government of Aberdeen, however, is not more 
defective than that of almost every other Burgh in Scotland. 
They are all liable to the same objection ; and, in many of them, 
the Magistrates have been equally forward to proclaim the ne- 
cessity of some radical change in the system. 

With such proofs as these before us, it would be unnecessary, 
were we even furnished with the materials, to give any particu- 
lar instances of maladministration. A number of these will be 
found recorded in the Resolutions of the London Committee, 
containedin the present publication ; though it is believed they 
are insignificant, both in number and extent, to what would cer- 
tainly appear if any inquiry were made by adequate authority. 
The affairs of most Burghs are studiously concealed : For while 
it is affected to open the books for the inspection of the public, 
yet the accounts are so made up, that the opportunity is almost 
useless ; and the management of the Burgh is conducted, not 
only without effectual responsibility, but even without explana- 
tion. This is, however, only another striking abuse, so much 
the greater and more pernicious, that it secures others from de 
tection. But, notwithstanding all these endeavours at secrecy, 
the general mismanagement is notorious. We believe there 
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are smaller burghs where the whole revenue is consumed by 
the Magistrates and Council,—and a debt, very large in pro- 
portion to the income, actually contracted for payment of ta- 
vern bills. Many of the more considerable are said to be in 
great embarrassment; and the insolvency of Aberdeen, for 
a debt which has been reported as high as £300,000., while it 
shows the importance of the subject, just exhibits what must be 
the result in all the other Burghs, if things remain on their pre- 
sent footing. But it is unnecessary to dwell upon these points, 
If further investigation be thought requisite, we trust it will be 
undertaken in a quarter that will ensure complete disclosure; 
and inthe meanwhile, we do not think it can be reasonably ob- 
jected, that the complaints are vague and unsatisfactory. I 
would be nearer the truth, we are afraid, to describe all cure as 
impossible,—and to illustrate the present anxiety for reform, by 
comparing it to the case of the person in the proverb who locks 
his stable after the steed is stolen. Neither do we imagine that 
the present system will be mentioned as the cause of the pros- 
perity of such of the Burghs as have partaken in the national 
advancement. The case is too plain to admit that common 
sophism in political discussion which we so often find urged in 
favour of existing institutions, by referring the welfare of the 
community to causes which were only not strong enough to de- 
stroy it. 

But there are other views of this subject, and these by no 
means the least material. ‘Though we before observed, that it 
was not necessarily connected with Parliamentary Reform, ia 
tle? proper sense of that term, yet we have no doubt that a 
popular election of Burgh Magistrates would be attended with 
the most beneficial consequences, both to the representation 
of the country, and to the political character of the people. 
It is well known, that there is nothing in Scotland approach- 
ing to an open election. The members of Parliament for the 
Burghs are elected by the Town-Councils and Magistrates on- 
ly; immediately in Edinburgh, and by means of: delegates, 
in the other Burghs, which are formed into classes, each class 
sending one member. If the citizens, then, have little to say 
in the election of their magistrates, they are absolutely with- 
out the slightest influence in the choice of the members by 
whom the Burghs are said to be represented. An election, ac- 
cordingly, excites scarcely any sensation; and if one be not 
particularly informed, it may be impossible to discover, even 
on the day of election, that any thing remarkable is going 
on. The sentiments of the people are not at all consulted 
by the representative of their town, either directly, or in his 
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conduct. He has only to make his court to the Town-Council ; 
since, if he establishes an interest there, his seat is perfectly se- 
cure, though he might not be eble to command another suf- 
frage in the place. In this respect, unquestionably, the situa- 
tion of the Burghs would be very much bettered by a freer elec- 
tion of their Magistrates; for, though this were but a’small step 
towards that more general reform which would be in every way 
so advantageous to this country, it would nevertheless establish 
some connexion between the people and their representative,—— 
beget some sympathy in their sentiments, and some communion 
of interests,—and make their voice be in some measure heard in 
Parliament, by means of one who entertained kindred views, and 
who was not indifferent to their welfare, or careless of their 
opinions. Among the Burgesses, on the other hand, a popular 
election, even of their Magistrates, would cultivate the virtues 
of citizens, as it afforded them some opportunity of exerting 
their rights. It would enable them constitutionally to assemble 
for the exercise of a political franchise ; it would be a legal oc- 
casion for the open declaration of their wishes; and would con- 
tribute, in the end, to create in them a livelier interest in the 
government of the country, and to give greater weight and 
eflicacy to the public feeling. 

In terminating what we have to say respecting the reasonable- 
ness of Burgh reform, it is proper to recall one circumstance, 
namely, that the Burgesses, in requiring to elect their own Ma- 
gistrates, not merely demand what is quite consistent with the 
nature of their original constitution, but in truth seek only to 
shake off a very visible infringement of their privileges. It is 
not easy to conceive that the statute of James, which abridged 
their liberties, was justified by the causes assigned in its pre- 
amble, or recommended by any true considerations of expe- 
diency. But whatever may be thought upon this head, it is 
indisputable, that the ostensible reason and colour of the enact- 
ment have long since passed away. Is there any body who now 
thinks it necessary that a Town-Council should perpetuate 
itself by the choice of its successors, in order to preserve the 
peace and tranquillity of the Burgh, or that clamour and se- 
dition would be the consequence of reinstating the Burgesses in 
their original rights, and placing in their hands the only means 
of securing an intelligent and respectable administration? Were 
there any chance of danger even, we think the claims of the 
citizens ought to be granted: Much more so, when in restorirg 
to them a franchise, of which they should never have been de- 
prived, there is not only no hazard, but a prospect of the most 
important benefits. 
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One difficulty however remains, on which it will be proper 
to make a few observations. It has been proposed to derive the 
remedy from more than one quarter ;—from the Crown,—the 
Convention of Burghs,—or the Parliament. This opens up a 
constitutional question, which, if it were necessary nicely to 
solve it, might occasion considerable difficulty. 

The Crown, in the remoter periods of our history, exercised 
so many and such extraordinary powers over the Burghs, that 
it appears, at first sight, by no means unreasonable to regard it 
as the source from which Reform ought to flow. On a closer 
inspection, however, many obstacles will be found to prevent 
the desired improvement from descending by that channel. In 
the infancy of the constitution, the King’s authority seems to 
have been almost unbounded over the Burghs, which were less 
his vassals than his creatures, deriving from him their immuni- 
ties, privileges and existence; while they were too low, in po- 
litical consideration, to make any successful resistance against 
even arbitrary interference. But the Koyal prerogative is no 
longer so extensive as in those days. In proportion as the sci- 
ence of government advanced, and the objects and limits of 
its various powers came to be better defined and understood, 
the Legislature appropriated to itself the cognizance of many 
matters that were formerly abandoned to the disposal of the 
Throne. The Burghs which, during this change, had risen to 
great importance, and obtained a parliamentary representation, 
have not only acquired security and stability, but now form too 
important a part of the constitution to remain dependent on pre- 
rogative; and, although they acknowledge the Sovereign as the 
author of their chartered rights, it seems altogether inconsistent 
with the principles and analogies of our constitutional law, to 
hold that the Crown, even with their consent, can make any ra- 
dical alteration in their internal polity. That seems a work too 
varied in its bearings, and extensive in its consequences, to be 
undertaken by any power short of the highest. 

It appears unnecessary, however, to proceed with the deve- 
lopement of these general views, since there are some peculiarities 
respecting the Sets of the Scottish Burghs, which seem of them- 
selves decisive against the competency of the Royal prerogative 
to effect their reform. In the first place, any alteration in the Set 
would, though remotely, yet necessarily affect the election of the 
member of Parliament. The Town-Council may, in some re- 
spect, be considered as an intermediate electoral college, chosen 
by the people, and invested with the power of nominating their 
representative. Any change, of course, in the constitution of this 
body, must ultimately influence the election of the member. If 
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the Crown, too, possess the power of giving to the citizens a 
more popular election, we must likewise concede to it the power 
of exclusion; and we own that, great as the benefits are which 
would result from the reform, we should regret to see it accom- 
plished by an exertion of prerogative which, in less favourable 
circumstances, might be turned against the people. This, in- 
deed, just forms one of those considerations which seem to sanc- 
tion most strongly our preceding remarks. But, in the second 
place, it will be observed, that the Burgh Sets, as they now stand, 
owe their origin to statute. It is not by virtue of any royal char- 
ter that the old Councils are invested with the power of choosing 
the new. That primary principle was introduced by the act of 
James III., which, in this respect, still regulates their constitu- 
tions. The mode of election that has been established, even 
in disregard of some of its minor enactments, depends upon 
usage, Which is not of the same nature with a royal grant, 
but forms a part of the public law of the kingdom; and which, 
as it possesses the power of controlling the statute, would ap- 
pear, in sound reasoning, to be alterable only by Parliament. 
But it is manifestly the province of the Legislature alone, to re- 
dress those grievances which rest either immediately or indirect- 
ly upon legislative authority. In the third place, though no 
doubt could be entertained as to the constitutional power 
of the Crown, yet the evil seems too extensive to be re- 
medied from that quarter. It exists, not in one Burgh only, 
but in all the Burghs; and though it were granted that the 
King might remodel the set of one Burgh, it does not exactly 
follow that it would be a proper or even a constitutional exer- 
cise of his prerogative, to renew their sets universally. Al- 
though the Crown appears to have been resorted to, for the 
purpose of redressing grievances in single Burghs, it was never 
considered, even in practice, as the proper instrument of effect- 
ing any general change. Where that was desirable, Parliament 
itself always appears to have interposed ; and its numerous enact- 
ments, relative both to the mode: of election, and to the qualifi- 
cations of Magistrates, sufficiently prove, that, even at a period 
when the Royal authority was much greater than now, it was 
deemed unconstitutional and inexpedient to exert it so widely 
as a general reform of the Burghs in any respect would imply. 
The same arguments apply to the Convention of Burghs, 
which has been mentioned as the next quarter from which re- 
dress should be sought ; and it is liable, besides, to many other 
exceptions, derived from its constitution, from the uncertain 
extent of its jurisdiction and powers, and from its never having 
exercised, in point of fact, any such authority as the projected al- 
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teration requires. Parliament, therefore, it seems plain, is the 
most legitimate and most adequate source of reform. Its power 
alone is undoubted ; all general grievances are natural and pro- 
per objects of its cognizance ; and while it possesses most per- 
fectly the means of inquiry, it can best ascertain the suitable re- 
medy, and present it inthe most acceptable form. 

What that remedy ought to be, we have stated, in general 
terms, frequently, in the course of these observations. It isthe 
recall of the self-perpetuating system, and the admission of the 
Burgesses to the right of choosing their Magistrates by a po- 
pular election. What modifications ought to be made with 
respect either to the franchise or eligibility, we shall not here 
examine, as it would lead us into a discussion of too much de- 
tail. Existing statutes, however, throw a great deal of light on 
some parts of the subject; and none of the arrangements will 
be attended with much difficulty, if investigation be commenced 
with an honest desire to give the people redress. 

There is one circumstance connected with this subject, on 
which we cannot help remarking. As we before stated, the 
Crown, on the application of Montrose, granted to that Burgh, 
not only a considerable reform in its constitution, but appointed 
a poll for the election of the new Council and Magistrates, 
Very soon afterwards, the magistracy of Aberdeen failed; but 
though a poll election was petitioned for, almost unanimously, 
by its citizens, it was refused, and a warrant granted to the men- 
bers of the former Council. On the lawfulness of this warrant 
we have already expressed some doubts, and may state very 
shortly the general grounds of objection. It has been seen, 
that the Burgesses at large elected their magistracy, till the 
statute of James introduced the alteration, that the old Council, 
that is, the Council whose term was expiring, should elect the 
new. The ultimate right of the Burgesses, however, remained 
entire, although they had no power of electing their office-bear- 
ers, so long as there existed a Council to appoint their successors, 
in terms of the statute. But, when the magistracy determined 
without election, and there was neither a new Council chosen, nor 
an old one to choose, then, the condition of the statute being no 
longer applicable, the right of the Burgesses revived, as it had 
previously existed. They had all along formed the proper con- 
stituent members of the corporation; and, notwithstanding 
that the choice of their Magistrates was suspended by the en- 
actment, that the retiring magistracy should appoint their suc- 
cessors, it seems plain, that such a suspension could not endure 
beyond the condition on which it depended. When the Coun- 
cil that had been elected for a year, or other definite term, suf. 
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fered the time to elapse, without making a valid election, their 
powers ceased; and, though their recent honours might be re- 
membered by the inhabitants, they were no longer invested with 
authority, nor by law distinguishable from the rest of their fellow- 
citizens. A burgh, in such circumstances, were the point now 
to be argued for the first time, might possibly be found entitled 
to meet of its own accord, and exert the inherent right of electing 
its Magistrates, to the exercise of which there was no obstruction: 
Or, if any authority were wanted, for the purpose of enabling 
the citizens to assemble and conduct the election, the Court 
of Session would perhaps be found perfectly competent to grant 
the requisite warrants. The Burghs, however, had always been 
in use to address the Crown upon these emergencies, and to ob- 
tain the warrant from the King in Council. Into the nature of 
the warrants granted previous to the Revolution, it seems unne- 
cessary to inquire; as, during that period, the exercise of prero- 
gative respecting the Royal Burghs was so arbitrary, that their 
grievances are enumerated among those represented in 1689 by 
the Convention of Estates of Scotland. The view of the Le- 
gislature on the subject, however, was sufficiently shown, by 
a general poll election being then ordained for the purpose of 
renewing a legal magistracy throughout the kingdom, and sub- 
verting those Councils that had been arbitrarily imposed upon 
them. ‘The example thus set by the Estates seems to have 
been generally followed since that period; for out of thirty 
cases that have been collected since the Union, we under- 
stand there are only four in which the poll has been refused, 
and the election committed to the former Councillors. Even 
these do not appear to have been contested, but to have been 
granted without discussion, in terms of an unopposed petition. 
The example of Montrose had been the last; and it was ge- 
nerally and reasonably believed, that the poll was the only con- 
stitutional means of renewing a magistracy that had failed. In- 
deed, to any one who considered the subject generally, it ap- 
peared that the warrant might have been addressed to any set of 
Burgesses, named at pleasure, as well as to the old Councillors ; 
since the Burgh and the rights of its members remained entire, 
and nothing was wanting but an authority to meet for the pur- 
pose of election. But to grant a warrant to individuals, seem- 
ed to be a direct usurpation on the privileges of the citizens, by 
compelling them to accept of a magistracy, nominated neither 
by themselves, according to their ancient constitution, nor by a 
former Council, according to the statute. 

We have entered into this explanation, not in the view of at 
all anticipating a discussion which will probably soon oecupy 
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the courts of law; but because we cannot withhold the expres- 
sion of our surprise and regret, that the Crown should have 
been advised to adopt such measures with respect to Aberdeen. 
It is not merely that the warrant is questionable in itself,—it is 
not the unbecoming vacillation it betrays,—it is not the denial 
to Aberdeen of a boon which, upon lighter occasion, had been 
so recently granted to Montrose,—it is not the inconsistency of 
counsels that we most strongly condemn, or the error of which 
the one measure, by necessity, convicts the other ;—but it is, 
that Government, having a clear and popular path before it, 
should nevertheless, in its later and more deliberate resolution, 
have followed a course, of something more than doubtful legali- 
ty, plainly inconsistent with the welfare of the community, and 
the rights and freedom of citizens, destructive of the hepes 
which had been excited of useful reform, and directly opposed 
to the voice and feelings of the country. A different result was 
confidently expected; and the disappointment has been gene- 
rally attributed, with what justice we shall not determine, toa 
desire of suppressing this reform in its commencement, and of 
putting down every attempt, however reasonable or necessary, 
to give to the people the least additional weight, in the choice 
even of their local Magistrates, or the administration of their 
owntown. Though dissatisfied, however, the people of Scot- 
land are not discouraged ; they seem resolute to pursue their 
object with unanimity and steadiness; and are now instructed, 
that they must look solely to the justice and wisdom of Parlia- 
ment for that redress, which they did not imagine there could 
have been a wish in any quarter to refuse to them,—and to 
which, they are satisfied that their claim, when rightly examin- 
ed, is altogether irresistible. 

We are aware that there are many other questions nearly 
related to the present subject, and of much more general con- 
cernment, to which we have scarcely adverted: But we thought 
it better to wave these for the present, for the purpose of stat- 
ing the subject of a popular complaint, as it is felt by the peo- 
ple themselves, and of explaining the grounds on which they 
require to be restored to the exercise of their rights. There 
is one abuse, however, connected with the administration of 
the Burghs, in comparison to which the present, and many other 
grievances, may be almost termed insignificant—we mean 
Parliamentary Representation, which the people of Scotland 
can hardly be said to enjoy; the member of Parliament being 
returned by a Town Council and Magistrates,—generally about 
twenty persons,—and the Burgesses, though often amounting 
to several thousands, being absolutely and entirely excluded 
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from any direct or indirect participation in the election. Eve- 
ry Burgh in Scotland, without exception, is a close Burgh, and 
that, too, of the most indefensible description. In England, a 
close Burgh, in generaj, cxists only when the members of the 
Burgh have been reduced to a very inconsiderable number, 
or when one person, having acquired the whole property, is 
enabled to fill the Burgh with his own creatures. In this, 
though unquestionably a great abuse, men are in some de- 
gree induced to acquiesce, because it is only an exception 
from the system, and because they are less offended with 
decay; Where it is partial, and arises from the progressive 
operation of natural causes. But in Scotland, every part of 
the system is bad, without a single deviation to what is right. 
What makes it the more intolerable too, is, that the Town 
Council, who are only the servants and oflice-bearers of the 
Corporation, have most absurdly obtained the powers of the 
Corporation, and the exclusive possession of the rights that 
should reside in its members at large. It is the Burgesses who 
constitute the Burgh; yet they have no voice in the election of 
the member who is professedly their representative. Here is 
not only a state of things which calls for reformation, but fur- 
nishes the most obvions, the easiest, and most unexceptionable 
means of accomplishing it. Parliamentary reform, it is quite 
true, when conducted upon the real principles of the Represen- 
tative System, should have less regard to Burghs, contemplated 
as the artificial creatures of the law, than to ‘Towns, as contain- 
ing certain proportions of the w ealth and population of the 
country. To attempt reform, however, upon those enlarged 
principles, has appeared to many a difficult and hazardous ex- 
periment; and ancient institutions will always be respected 
even where they have nothing but their antiquity to recom- 
mend them. In admitting the Burgesses, however, to elect 
their own representatives, nothing is risked, nor can any 
part of the existing constitution be said tobe altered or in- 
fringed. No new body of men is introduced as electors—-no 
strange or unknowy qualification is proposed. The reform will be 
achiev ed, by giving to the Burgesses rights which they once pos- 
sessed, and which were most unjustly wrested from them; and 
by enabling them to resume, in their own persons, those powers 
which have been very unreasonably transferred to their Magis- 
trates. An improvement so simple as this,—so congenial to ‘the 
constitution,—so consistent with establishment,—so free from in- 
novation,—would be attended with incalculable benefits to this 
land; not only by ensuring it a more worthy and independent 
vepresentation, but by creating in its inhabitants all the feelings 
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and energics of a free people—and by conferring on them that 
rank in the empire, aud that share in the government, of which 
they arc now in a great measure deprived, and to which they 
are eminently entitled, from their industry, education, intelli- 
gence and spirit—We have touched, however, upon a theme 
too extensive and momentous to be now discussed, but which 
no Scotsman should allow himself for au instant to forget. 
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going an Account of the present State of Society in Italy, and 
containing Observations on the Fine Arts. By Henry Sass, 
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pus title-page appears not to be the composition of the au 

thor,—who presents himself to us ina very favourable light 
througheut the whole of his volume. Neither does it seem to 
be written by any ene who has read the book; for nothing can 
be more inaccurate than the description which it gives of its 
contents. The narrative of Mr. Sass’s Italian tour is indeed 
prefaced by some detached ‘Observations on the Fine Arts,’ 
so very general, that they might as well have been inserted in 
any other book ; and which, consequently, do not keep the pro- 
mise implied in the tide, that we should meet with such ob- 
servations in the course of the journal. Bat any thing which 
could be mistaken for ‘An Account of the present State of 
Suciety in italy, we certainly have not been able to disco- 
ver within the four eoruers of the tome. ‘This promise is the 
more attractive, and this disappointment the greater, that every 
wre isaware how difficult it would be to give an account of the 
present state of a society, into which hardly any foreigner can 
tind admittance. ‘She Italians, from poverty among one class, 
and from peaury, aud national habits, and political prejudices 
dimong others, are known to shun all intercourse of mutual hos- 
pitality with the innumerable foreigners who have of late years 
passed through their fine country, or for a while settled among 
them. If they have assuciated at all with strangers, it has only 
beea by accidentally frequenting their crowded evening parties: 
But if Mr. Sass really enjoyed any opportunities of observing the 
state of Italian society by habits of intimacy in Italian houses, 
we will ventare to say, first, that he is the only traveller who has 
recently had this good fortune; and, next, that his book contains 
not a single trace of bie having profited by it: for it gives no on 
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piece of information relative to Italian society, whatever other 
merits it may display. 

With the view of preventing the course of his narrative from 
heing interrupted, our author prefixes his remarks on the fine 
arts. But they are not atall connected with his tour; they do 
not seem evento have grown out of it, orto have been aflected 
by any thing that he saw in the course of it. ‘They are as ge- 
neral as dissertations can be; and they are tinged by a strong 
though amiable and natural enthusiasm for the art of Painting, 
to which he appears to have devoted himself. He thas describes 
the requisites of a painter, which, as the reader will immediate- 
ly perceive, embrace the whole circle of human attainments. 

‘Few people are aware of the requisites to form an artist, or of 
the variety of studies necessary in an historical or poetical composi- 
tion. A knowledge of anatomy and perspective, correctness of 
drawing, which can only be obtained by long practice and an eye 
critically nice, form but the groundwork. Portraiture, landscape, 
and architecture, it is frequently necessary to combine with beauty 
of form and an appropriate expression. But while the hand is made 
obedient to the will, the mind, on which all superior excellence de- 
pends, must be cultivated. He must have a knowledge of the his- 
tory of mankind, with an intimate acquaintance with the laws, cus- 
toms, character and costume of nations, individually and collective- 
ly. He must be conversant with chronology and the heathen mytho- 
logy, to enable him thoroughly to comprehend classic and poetic his- 
tory. He must understand the laws of nature ; in fact, he must have 
within the grasp of his mind, the universal frame. To these, and 
many other requisites that may be acquired, must be added an endow- 
ment of nature—a susceptibility of feeling, which renders the ‘pos- 
sessor alive to every passion ; for, without this, it is impossible to ex- 
cite interest in others, and to improve, or convey instruction to mran- 
kind, which is the true end of art.’ p. Xxxi, XXXII. 

After this, we cannot be surprised that he should represent 
painting as the peculiar province of Minerva, because it ‘adds 
‘the qualities of wisdom to those of genius, and unites to the 
‘most finished dexterity of art the most profound sagacity of sci- 
‘ence.’—So, he naturally enough depreciates all other studies 
in comparison. Poetry and the drama, in particular, he reck- 
ons inefficient in point of expression, and unsafe as to moral ef- 
fect; and, following out the same exclusive admiration of pro- 
fessional painters, he inveighs loudty, in another place, against 
the ‘ignorance and pretension of connoisseurs ¢ exclaiming, 
* What a folly for such men, in the present day of intellectual 
‘improvement, to set themselves up.as the directors of public 
‘taste!’ (p. 255.)—Probably his own taste, at least beyond 
the limits of this most sacred profession, may he questioned 
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by those who see him (p. xxxix.) calling Kemble and Kean 
‘the greatest actors perhaps that our stage ever had to boast of.’ 
Of the former, we would be understood to speak with all pos- 
sible respect ; but no one who really could estimate his eminent 
merits would ever have been led into so great an exaggeration 
of them: And to place Kean ona level with Garrick, and even 
above him, is as vile a blunder as it would be to compare Fuselj 
with Raphacl. But we must not too confidently use such topics 
in arguing with Mr. Sass: for he deals out, in the conclusion of 
his preliminary remarks, so many of the qualities of the greatest 
artists to the present Royal Academicians, that we fear his stand- 
ard of perfection is a good deal lower in practice, than his ro- 
mantic enumeration of the qualities required to form the ab 
stract of a painter, would lead us toexpect. Thus, we read of 
‘the delicate and beautifully poetic feeling’? of one gentleman, 
whose excellence we willingly allow ; ‘the angelic grace and 
Raffaelle style’ of another, whom we never till now heard 
praised; and ‘the energy—the fire of Fuseli,’ by which we 
presume, is meant the extravagance that renders many of our 
print-shop windows mere exhibitions of monsters, and almost 
justifies the interposition of the police. But we had for a mo- 
ment forgotten our station; we are not professors; and ought 
not to have outstepped the bounds prescribed ‘to the igne- 
‘rance of connoisseurs.’ The archery of William Tell may 
in the eyes of true painters be intelligible and tolerable; the 
curvilinear arms and legs of a hundred other figures, with 
their ineffable physiognomies and agonistic postures, may be 
pleasing and even natural ; the attempt to represent Milton’s 
Death by a figure, the supreme beauty of which is its avoiding 
every trace of particularity, and all that can recall the vulgar 
image of a skeleton, may be a judicious improvement upon the 
original :—we cannot pretend to judge of these things, and of 
their ‘energy and fire.’ We only venture, with all humility, 
to question Mr. Kean’s superiority over Garrick and Mrs. Sid- 
don’s—and some few more of the late and present ornaments of 
the Drama. 

The account of Mr. Sass’s journey offers much to excite our 
commendation, and very little matter of blame. He does not 
profess to give profound disquisitions either upon politics or 
science ; ‘but he is for the most part a fair and candid relater; 
and the information which he communicates cannot fail to assist 
very materially the ordinary travellers who visit Italy. He writes 
clearly, unaffectedly, and with sufficient clegance, He is highly 
to be praised for the honest warmth of his sentiments upon subs 
jects which ought to rouse every Englishman’s feelings of honour 
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and of national indignation. If upon one or two points we are 
forced to differ from him, we do so with respect for his disin- 
terested boldness of expression upon unpopular topics ; and the 
information which he conveys upon some other points of this 
nature, is at once curious and important. 

Our author’s route lay from Dieppe, where he entered France, 
to Paris. He seems to have been biassed in favour of every 
thing French, by observing the excess of the prejudice which 
usually operates among our worthy countrymen, in the opposite 
direction. We own, that, although very little inclined towards 
this ridiculous extreme, we cannot altogether agree with Mr. 
Sass in his warm praises of every thing he sees in France, even 
the female beauty of allages. ‘ For my own part,’ says he, ‘I 
‘never saw a pretty Frenchwoman before | visited their coun- 
‘try; where | found them all, young and old, highly interesting.’ 
Indeed, he admires the country between Paris and Lyons to 
such a degree, that few travellers, we apprehend, will recog- 
nise itin hi$ description, ‘ It is far superior,’ he says, ‘ to the 
‘country between Paris and the coast; and has more visible 
‘signs of population: chateaus and cottages are continually 
‘seen, and the land appears everywhere richly cultivated.’— 
With Lyons, he is almost as much captivated as with Paris; and 
exclaims, that, ‘ to reside there, in such a climate, surrounded 
‘by all the attractions of Nature, united with the comforts of 
‘ civilization,’ would be the height of happiness—and might 
almost be termed voluptuousness. One should bave marvelled, 
had he written this after being in Italy. 

Proceeding over the magnificent route of the Mont Cenis, 
one of the many benefits which travellers owe to Buonaparte, 
he arrives at Turin; and naturally enough, it not very re- 
spectfully, remarks, that ‘the King of Sarcinia, who resides 
‘here, is not much respected by the peopic, «ho take every 
‘opportunity of ridiculing him.’—We fear tie poor Piedmon- 
tese have little else but this merriment to comfort them under 
his Sardinian Majesty’s happy sway. t cenoa, he of course 
hears still more against this‘ monarch : is usurpation. 

* The Geonoese appear to retain all their ancient spirit ; and nothing 
seems to gall them so much as being unr the Sardinian government, 
which they detest. ‘Ihe Piedmontese ‘he Genoese have always 
been at enmity with each other ; a: cing now placed under the 
same king, the whole of the odiam ‘.\!s on his Sardinian Majesty. 
The Genoese say they should glory 1 being under the British go- 
vernment ; but, tied down under tse who know not how to appre- 
ciate them, they suffer the most ous impositions and exactions. 
The city is filled with troops, as | vere a besieged town ; and the 
rattling of drums is heard from :.vrnjng till night. They say that 
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there are more troops than can be paid ; and if it were not from the 
fear of an English fleet, they would expel the whole of them in twenty- 
four hours. ‘The soldiers are openly insulted; the government is 
execrated ; and, so litthe respect have they for the king, tat a man 
carrying his bust along the street, was offered by three different per- 
sons, fifty and a hundred livres each, to let them throw a stone at it. 
Sach is the present state of Genoa, worthy of being a colony and an 
ally of England.—-The English are described as suffering more re- 
strictions than any ether nation ; and we found, from our own ex- 
perience under the Piedmontese government, more delays and ex- 
actions from the police and its other officers, than in any other state. 
In Genoa the police and the various consuls play into each other's 
hands, sothat each niay have his share of the plunder of the traveller.’ 
p- 65, 66. 

* All that we saw reminded us of the former power of Genoa ; but 
the Genoese citizens, with whom we conversed, although evincing in 
themselves an independence of spirit, such as we do not often meet 
with on the Continent, told us that Genoa was now but a shadow of 
ifs former self: they lamented they were betrayed by these for whom 
they had the greatest respect, and assured us it was only under a so- 
temn promise their independence should be recognised, that they ad- 
mitted the English troops. In spite, however, of this, they were de- 
livered into the power of a narrow-minded tyranny. It is painful to 
hear our country, whose character has stood so high, thus charged 
with a breach of faith. However, there is some satisfaction, that 
they seem to know from whence it springs, and make a distinction 
between the ministers of our great empire and its people. We were 
greatly indebted to the friendship of a Genoese merchant, who, as he 
told us, for the love he bore the English, in which he was joined by 
the whole city, wished to pay us every possible attention. p. 70—?. 

Mr. Sass, with the true spirit of an Englishman, frequently 
expresses how much he was delighted to find the distinction 
universally taken in Italy, between the people of England and 
her ministers. He is not the only traveller who has found the 
former the objects of confidence, esteem and hope ; the latter of 
contempt, distrust, and aversion. 

Our author went by sea from Genoa to Leghorn, and from 
thence by Pisa to Rome, without going to Florence. He com- 
plains bitterly of the Italian travelling ; and no wonder ;—for he 
certainly contrives to take the road to Rome which is by far the 
most inconvenient in every respect from beginning to end. He 
goes from Turin to Genoa, and from thence, by sea, in a feluc- 
ca to Leghorn;—the finest road in Kurope, perhaps, being from 
Turin to Milan, and from thence to Bologna. He then gets 
into the notoriously bad route of Radicofani; whereas, by 
taking Florence in his way, he might have chosen the far better 
road of Perugia. No wonder that he should complain of hav- 
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ing to ‘ clamber up mountains and rugged cliffs, and descend 
‘from their summits, down steep declivities full of precipices, 
‘with almost the fearful velocity of a rapid current.’ 

At Rome, his enthusiasm for the amtique, though natural, is 
somewhat extravagant. ‘Thus he exclaims of St. Peter’s, * Con- 
‘ temptible !—it cannot bear a comparison with the ruins of an- 
‘cient Rome.’ Yet the proud saying of Michael Angelo, that 
he would lift the dome of the Pantheon, and place it aloft in 
the air, has been, by the general assent of mankind, allowed to 
be fulilled. Weare, however, very far from differing with 
Mr. Sass in his invectives against those founders of families and 
palaces, who scrupled not to build them of the spoils of ancient 
Rome. 


‘ Not all the civil brawls; not all the ignorance and want of taste 
in the latter emperors ; not all the rage and indiscriminate fury of the 
barbarians, nor the bigotry and fanatic zeal of the darker ages, have 
tended so much to the destruction of ancient Rome, as those families 
who, in their wretched feeling, would build themselves palaces by the 
spoliation of the finest monuments of Roman grandeur. Such is the 
fact—they have not only robbed, but they have utterly destroyed 
many of the finest works. They had not even the faculty of appre- 
priation. How many cornices, fluted columns, ard beautifully exe- 
cuted cayitals, have I seen cut up and used as merely blocks of mar- 
le! And after they had accomplished this destruction, what have 
they produced? Buildings and streets, which are a disgrace to the 
local beauties of the hills of Rome. With feelings of sorrow and in- 
dignation, which it was impossible to suppress, we wandered through 
the streets of this modern city ; and could not proceed many paces with- 
out witnessing some of these works of destruction, in columns of por- 
phyry or verde-antique, cut down for door-posts, to grace the entry of 
paltry court-yards. Reflecting on these changes. and to what use the 
best things may be converted, we were accosted by a tawdry dressed 
jackanapes, powdered, and bespattered with tinsel, a running footman, 
who told us we should be run over by the equipage that followed, if we 
didnotmove’ p. 101, 102. 

It is pleasing to observe, that the exertions of some foreigners 
are now excited in an opposite direction, and are occupied in 
discovering and preserving the remains of antiquity, which Time, 
and Popes, and Cardinals, have still spared. Among those per- 
sons deserving so well of the arts, Mr. Sass records, with just 
praise, the Dutchess of Devonshire, whose munificence and taste 
are the theme of merited applause, wherever the cultivation of 
the arts is duly appreciated. He mentions the excavations ear- 
ried on by her Grace in the Ferwm, and which have already led 
to material discoveries, and promise still more. Since the date 
of bis publication, that noble person has conferred an additiona) 
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favour on the lovers of ancient literature, by printing an exqui- 
site edition of Horace’s Journey to Brundusium, at the cele- 
brated Bodoni press of Parma—with an Italian translation, and 
prints illustrative of the narrative. The typography is perfect; 
the translation is extremely well executed; and the plates are 
admirable. The two in aquatinta are, doubtless, inferior to the 
others; but those engraved in stroke are worthy of the high- 
est commendation ; and the drawing of the whole is excellent. 
We regret that this beautiful little work is only destined to gra- 
tify the luxury of collectors, and cannot help wishing that her 
Grace may be induced to bestow upon the public the larger 
work which she is preparing, the Illustrations of the Aneid. 
Heartily agreeing with our author, that * these are acts which 
* show true nobility,’ we should have been wanting in the gra- 
titude so justly due to this distinguished lady, had we omitted 
the present notice of that patronage which she extends to the 
arts, effectually as well zs modestly, without any pretension, 
and from no conceivable motive but that of encouraging the 
study, and gratifying a libera! and enlightened taste. 

We are disposed to agree also with Mr. Sass iv the satisfae- 
tion which he expresses at the rescue, by Lord Elgin, of the 
most exquisite specimens of ancient sculpture from the devasta- 
tions of the barbarians into whose hands they had fadien. It 
is a happy circumstance for the arts, and a glorious one for this 
country, that we have, by this accident, become possessed of 
such inestimable treasures. Their transcendent merits have been 
often dwelt upon; all who view them, in their present convenient 
position at the British Museum, readily admit their high value, 
and allow that the inspection cf them is daily improving the 
taste and the execution of even our best artists; but few are 
aware of the progress which has been made, by one of these in- 
genious persons, in exhibiting a correct and exquisite represen- 
tation of them in miniature; and we feel it right here to men- 
tion his labours. Mr. Henning, a native of this country, who 
unites to the justest taste, and the greatest powers of execu- 
tion, a degree of general knowledge almost unexampled in his 
profession, has finished the most perfect models of a great 
part of the frieze, and is going on with his work. Whoever is 
desirous of possessing a perfect miniature of this great piece of 
sculpture, may thus be furnished with it by means of Mr. Hen- 
ning’s casts. The retirement natural to modest genius, and the 
obscurity too often the lot of unprotected strangers, have hither- 
to kept this most deserving artist from reaping the rewards 
which he might have expected under more favourable circum- 
stances; but we shall be greatly surprised if the discriminating 
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taste and liberality of the metropolis does not make him amends 
for the neglect which he has hitherto experienced, as soon as 
his admirable models of the Elgtn marbles are known. 

We cannot help regretting, that an acute and ingenious per- 
son like Mr. Sass,—one, too, so enthusiastic in his love of the 
arts,—has been so very sparing of his remarks upon their finest 
productions. His account of Rome hardly contains an obser- 
vation upon the pictures and marbles that fill the Eternal city. 
It seems as if, by prefixing a chapter of general dissertation up- 
on art, he thought that he had discharged his duty toward the 
subject. in the mass, and was not called upon to say any thing 
respecting it in detail; whereas the reader desiderates from such 
a traveller, the result of his observations on the spot, where his 
immediate impressions must be of far more value than his fancies 
or reflections upon painting and painters in the closet. The fol- 
lowing passage, in which he dismisses the Stanzas Portico, and 
Capella Sistina, will justify our complaint of meagerness :—But 
it deserves to be read for the melancholy facts which it relates. 


‘ Adjoining to St. Peter’s is the Vatican. In the exterior of this 
building there is nothing remarkable :—but who can describe the won- 
ders it contains! The Sistine chapel, adorned by the Sibyls, the 
Prophets, and the Last Judgment, of Michael Angelo, I entered for 
the first time early one morning—and night surprised me before I had 
half examined its treasures. ‘The chambers of Raffaelle next occupied 
my attention; and days, weeks, and years, might be advantageously 
employed in their contemplation and study. But what a lamentable 
account am I to give of their present state! The most culpable ne- 
gligence, the blindest indifference, seem to pervade the Papal go- 
vernment. While an outcry has been raised at the statues being re- 
moved to France, where they were better seen, and while, with much 
affected feeling, they have been calling for their restitution, they are 
permitting such injuries to those fine works, which could not be re- 
moved, as nothing will repair. The paintings of Raffaelle from the 
Bible in the Corridor, are almost destroyed by the damp; those in 
the chambers, from the same cause, are bulged, and project from the 
walls ; (they whp know what fresco-painting is, will tremble at this 
relation) ; and a machine of wood to exhibit some mummery has been 
raised and fixed to the wall in the Sistine chapel, hiding a portion 
of the Last Judgment, which contains one of the finest groupes in ex- 
istence. ‘The care of such works is not merely a national concern ; 
but the whole world and posterity are interested in the preservation of 
these divine performances.’ p. 119, 120. 


It is natural, in mentioning these truly divine works, to reflect 
upon the pains which Mr. Sass takes in his preliminary remarks, 
to depreciate the Venetian School, especially as compared with 
the Roman. He accuses it of being deficient in ‘ expression 
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and proper conception of character,’ as well as in correctness 
of drawing; he contrasts it, in these respects, with ‘the prince 
of painters,’ in ‘ ald whose works he finds the rays of intellect, 
‘and sentiment, and expression.’—And, after a severe criti- 
cism on Paul Veronese, and others of the same school, as de- 
void of sentiment, character, and correctness of costume, and 
on their subjects as being ‘generally monkish legends, which 
‘we neither know nor care to know,’ he concludes, that, ex- 
celling in ‘composition, colour, perspective and execution’ 
alone, they are little better than ‘ merely pieces of furniture.’ 
He goes still further in his demand of high qualities in a pic- 
ture.—‘ Who is the better, he asks, for viewing those efforts of 
* the decorative style, which excite no other sensation than what 
‘a nosegay might produce, or any other gaudy assemblage of 
‘colours! What instructive lesson is conveyed by countenances 
‘ void of expression, drunken bacchanals, sleeping nymphs, or 
* flying cupids ?”—In short, he insists on having a story told, 
and amoral sentiment enforced in each piece ; and he condemns 
the setting before the student mere beautiful forms, fine colours, 
and collections of gay figures in groupes, as in the famous Mar- 
riage of Cana, unless something else is added to direct their 
gaze, and elevate their refiections, because he thinks it will only 
‘ allure them to the gayeties of the world, by which their taste 
‘ becomes vitiated.’—Now, agreeing as we do as to the general 
superiority of the Roman school, and, above all, of its immor- 
tal chief, we must say that Mr. Sass’s admiration appears in some 
points to have affected his judgment. When he condemns the 
uninstructive subjects of the Venetian masters, does he mean 
to say that all those chosen by Raphael enforce a lesson of 
morality, or any thing else? The Dispute of the Sacrament, 
for instance, teaches only the same kind of lesson with the 
Miracle of Cana, except indeed that the Veronese has chosen a 
scripture miracle, and the Roman a monkish one. Besides, we 
deny wholly that a subject i is deficient, unless it preaches to the 
beholden. The expression of feeling and action, and the re- 
presentation generally of nature, is quite sufficient; it is the 
object of the art. The general chaste character of Raphael’s 
composition, or rather invention, we admit; but that it is 
always so severe as our author imagines, we wonder how any 
one who has stood for ‘days and weeks’ in the Vatican it- 
self, could suppose.—Are there not in the Corridor attempts 
to represent what the pencil cannot cope with, or does not 
their failure produce an effect at once clumsy and ludicrous? 
For example,-Pharaoh’s Dream, where Joseph stands pointing 
to a sun and moon, actually painted, and interprets what the king 
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had only told him, and what never existed as an object of actual 
perception. So the creation of animals, where we see a horse’s 
head rising out of the ground, half a cow, &c. by way of show- 
ing the act of creation, which, after all, can scarcely be con- 
ceived to have been performed in this ‘gradual and progres- 
sive way—which gives us much more the idea of natural growth 
or developement, than of the instant fiat of Omnipotence. 

From Rome Mr. Sass went to Naples, and seems to think 
himself lucky in escaping near Velletri from a terrible robber 
called Barbone, who makes that neighbourhood his residence. 
We suspect this robber is very generally to be met with in Italy 
as well as at Velletri; for we take him to be none other than the 
common Italian name for raggamuffin, which our traveller hear- 
ing used in One instance mistook for the proper name of an indi- 
vidual. His alarms, however, were not without foundation; for, 
on his way to Naples, he saw lying on the road a man only just 
murdered by robbers who had taken post behind a mound on 
the side of the road, and fired from that ambush on the unhap- 
py traveller. On his return, too, he was himself in some jeo- 
pardy, though not quite so much probably as he apprehended. 
The following narrative is sufficiently lively and picturesque. 


‘ Sleep had again nearly overpowered me, when suddenly I heard 
violent exclamations from the guards, with a confusion of other voices; 
fire-arms were discharged, and the carriage stopped. Immediately 
looking out, | saw several strange men standing about, while the sol- 
diers, who had dismounted, with their pistols in their hands, had 
seized and were searching some of them. Suspecting the cause of 
this uproar, | took a pistol and instantly leaped out, thinking it bet- 
ter to stand there on my defence, than to remain and be murdered in 
the carriage. As I approached the scene of contest, I learned that 
these men, with some others who had escaped into the marshes, and 
on whom the guards had fired, were discovered lying in ambush by 
the side of a large stone hovel. A woman, who accompanied them, 
was at this moment dragged from a ditch, where it was supposed she 
had hidden some of their weapons. While the guards were thus em- 
ployed, an elderly gentleman called from one of the carriages, beg- 
ging of me to return, as he apprehended danger, these being a part of 
the brigands. Wishing to be doubly armed, | went back for another 
pistol, when I informed my fellow travellers of what was going for- 
ward. 

‘By the time I regained the crowd, the guards were knocking 
loudly at the door of the hovel. No one answering, we set our shoul- 
ders to it, and burst it open. Our surprise may be conceived, when, 
on entering, we found a large fire, and men sleeping around it. 
Those nearest the fire instantly started up, making some show of resist- 
ance ; but perceiving we were well armed, they hesitated and sulki- 
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ly answered our interrogatories as to the persons found on the outside, 
and of whom they disclaimed all knowledge. 

‘ The hovel, into which we had thus forcibly entered, appeared to 
be about twenty yards long and eight broad. ‘The light emanating 
from one spot, the more distant parts were involved in a deep gloom. 
The scowling features of these men, with their style of dress, gave 
them a ferocity to which their beards and mustachios did not a little 
contribute ; the light from the blazing hearth striking on the lower 
parts of their countenances, their lengthened shadows being lost in 
the distance, added to their demon-like appearance ; while the lum- 
ber scattered about, and the recesses seen around, completed the pic- 
ture of a den of thieves. 

* Leaning against a projection, and ruminating on this scene, a heavy 

sigh was breathed into my ear. On turning round, I discovered a man 
close to me, apparently asleep. The gentleman who had so kindly 
cautioned me before, now joined me, and we indulged our curiosity 
in exploring this cavern. In going round, we counted nine men ly- 
ing in different parts, who could hardly be distinguished in the gloom. 
Notwithstanding all the noise caused by the violence of our entrance 
and loud conversation, and although we pulled and pressed them to 
discover whether they were really human beings or lumps of wood, not 
one of these stirred, but lay with every appearance of a desire for 
concealment.’ p. 226—229. 


The French cleared Italy of robbers entirely, almost of assas- 
sins: The restored Government of Naples treats with the former, 
and allows the latter to pursue their trade of blood. The king 
allows two hundred pounds a year to the chief of one band of 
robbers, for keeping one road in Calabria clear ; and Mr. Sass 
gives us an extract from a Naples gazette, published while he 
was there, which shows that this unworthy system of connivance, 
fit only for the middle ages, or for the feeblest governments of 
the East, is openly and shamelessly avowed. ‘ We are happy 
‘to find, (says the legitimate organ of the restored dynasty), 
‘ that the brigand chiefs are coming to the terms of government, 
‘and beginning to clear the roads of their companions.’ 

The admiration of Buonaparte which prevails in many parts 
of Europe, and which is quite natural and reasonable in Italy, 
seems to have smitten Mr. Sass much too strongly: it is founded 
indeed on such a contrast as the above mentioned anecdotes 
furnish to his reign; but it ig excessive, especially for an Eng- 
lishman. Thus, speaking of the French picture of Austerlitz, 
he exclaims, that, ‘ to be sure, in the hero of that event, there 
is a subject to inspire any one;’ and he inveighs against Blu- 
cher as a semi-barbarian. This love of the Ex-emperor ex- 
tends to his family ; for we find Murat designated as ‘ a lover 
of science and of the fine arts.” Surely a man with a corporal’s 
stock of knowledge, can hardly have merited this proud de- 
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scription; Buonaparte knew him better, when he called hima 
magnifique Lazzarone.’ Similar fault have we to find, both 
in point of principle and of fact, with the wild unfounded as- 
sertion so confidently delivered in the following passage. ‘ If 
‘we examine the history of the most celebrated nations’ and 
‘states, we shall uniformly find, that, from the moment they 
‘have become subject to any particular family, their decline 
‘has commenced. I suppose it is because they have then an 
‘ unnatural existence.’ (p. 252.) 

In closing this account of Mr. Sass’s volume, we must be 
permitted to remark, that after describing, in the Introduction, 
the extraordinary variety of accomplishments which constitute 
the painter, we are disappointed to find him betraying so fre- 
quently a deficiency in very ordinary ones. Te hardly gives a 
single Italian, or even French expression right. We find him 
beset at the customs by douanieres ; travelling in the Compagna 
di Roma; calling the inhabitants of a place ‘ toutis voleurs;’ 
praising Annibal Carrachi; passing through Pessaro, Boccano, 
and various other non-existing places. With ancient names he 
is quite as unlucky.—Not to mention Volcinium and the Volei- 
ans, we are introduced to a great man of antiquity by the name 
of Munatius Plancus ; and the next time he appears, in case we 
should think the former spelling a slip of the printer, the right 
surname being given in the text, an unhappy erratum bids us 
be sure to read Plaucuws for Plancus in p. 237. Indeed, Mr. 
Sass is not to be trusted with writing his own Errata; for an- 
other of those luckless corrections desires us to change, in p. 335, 
‘ cest finis’ into c'est finit.”, With this quotation, as applica 
ble to conclusions, spell it which way you will, we take leave 
of Mr, Sass—whose next tour we may reasonably expect more 
from. Te scems to be an amiable man, with that fondness for 
his profession, which alone can ever lead to great exertions or 
signal success. 


NOTE. 


*.* Tn our Review of Mr. Brovenam’s Speceh on the Education 
Bill, we have omitted several things of much interest and 
importance, with a view to resume the subject in our next 
Number,—when we propose to give an account of the 
same gentleman’s admirable Letter to Sin S. Romy. 
on the Abuse of Charitable Funds. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Letters and Papers on Agriculiure, Planting, Sc. selected from au 
Gorrespondence of the Bath and West of England Agricultural Society, 
Vol. XIV. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Farmer’s Magazine. No 75. 3s. 

ALGEBRA. 

Conversations on Algebra, being an Introduction to the First Princi- 
ples of that Science. By W.Cole. 12mo. 7s. 

The Algebraist’s Assistant, being a Compendium of Algebra, upon 
the plan of Walkingame’s lutor’s Assistant. The whole designed as 
a Question-book for the use of Schools and private Study. * By James 
Harris. 12mo. 4s. 

" ASTRONOMY. 

Adams’s (James) Elements of the Ellipse, together with the Radii 
of Curvature, &c. relating to that Curve; and of Ceatripetal and 
Centrifugal Forces in Elliptical Orbits ; to which is added, the first 
of Dr. Matthew Stewart’s Tracts, with numerous Diagrams and Plates. 
8vo. 12s. bds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A List of the Numbers,-.and of the valuable Library and Collection 
ef Prints, Drawings and Pictures, of W. Roscoe, Esq. which were sold 
at Liverpool in 1816. 8vo. 7s 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Count de Las Casas, communicated by himself, compri- 
sing a Letter from Count de Las Casas at St. Helena to Lucien Buona- 
parte, giving a faithful account of the voyage of Napoleon to St. Hele- 
na, his residence, manner of living, and treatment on that Island ; also 
a Letter addressed by Count de Las Casas to Lord Bathurst. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Madame Manson, explanatory of her Conduct with re- 
gard to the Murder of M. Fualdes. Written by herself, and addressed 
to Madame Engelran, her Mother; with a Portrait, &c. Translated 
from the French. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

Biographical Conversations on the most eminent Voyagers of dif- 
ferent Nations, from Columbus to Cooke. By the Rev. W. Bingley. 
12mo. 7s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin, LL. D. 
F.R.S. &c. Published by his Grandson, William lemple Franklin. 
Vol. III. 4to. 

Memoirs of an unfortunate Son of Vhespis ; being a Sketch of the 
Life of Edward Cape Everard, Comedian, twenty-three years of the 
Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, London, and pupil of the late David 
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Garrick, Esq. ; with Reflections, Remarks, and Anecdotes, written by 
himself. 3s. 

Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy and the Clan Macgregor, including 
original Notices of Lady Grange, with an introductory sketch, illustra- 
tive of the condition of the Highlands prior to the year 1745. By K. 
M‘Leay,M D. 8s. 

Life of James Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrews, with an Account 
of his Death by an Eyewitness. 

BOTANY. 

Part VIII of Greene’s Botanical Dictionary, with Coloured or Plain 
Engravings. 

COMMERCE. 

Universal Commerce ; or, the Commerce of all the Mercantile Cities 
and Towns of the World. 8vo. 10s 6d. 

European Commerce ; or, Complete Mercantile Guide to the Conti- 
nent of Europe. By C.W.Rordansz. 8vo. 18s. 

DRAMA. 

The Appeal: a Tragedy, in three Acts ; as performed at the Thea- 
atre-Royal, Edinburgh 3s. 

The Family Shakspeare ; in which nothing is added to the original 
Text, but those words and expressions are omitted which cannot with 
propriety be read aloud in a family. By Thomas Bowdlin, Esq. 
F.R.S.&S.A. 10 vol. Royal 18mo. 3i. 3s. boards. 

EDUCATION. 

D‘Oisy’s Dictionary of the Difficulties of the French Language. 8vo. 
58. : 
Gautier’s Idioms of the French Language. 12mo. 5s. 

Praval’s French Syntax 12mo. 4s. 
Jamieson’s Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite Literature. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. bound. 

A Sequel to the French Exercises of Chambaud. Hammel, Perrin, 
Wanostrocht, and other Grammars ; being a practical guide to trans- 
late from English into good French. On a new Plan, with Grammati- 
cal Notes. By G. H. Poppleton. 12mo. 2s. 

A Key to the same Exercises. 1!2mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Profitable Amusements for Children, or Familiar Tables, combin- 
in Useful Instruction with pleasing Entertainment. 18mo. 2s. half 

ound. : 

The Metamorphosis, or Effects of Education. A Tale. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Nature Displayed in her Mode of Teaching Language to Man ; being 
a new and infallible method of acquiring Languages with unparalleled 
rapidity, deduced from the Analysis of the Human Mind, and conse- 
quently suited to every capacity, adapted to the French. By N. G. 
Dufief. 2vol. 8vo. 28s. 

ETHICS. 

The Ficst Volume of the Philosophical Library, being a Collection 
of the most rare and valuable reprints of ancient Morality, &c. 8vo 
15s. 6d, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Heming’s Scripture Geography. Illustrated by a set of Maps and a 

Chart of the World. Royal 4to. 31. 10s. 
GEOLOGY. 

A short Introduction to the Study of Geology, comprising a new 
Theory of the Elevation of the Mountains, and the Stratification of 
the Earth, in which the Mosaic Account of the Creation and the De- 
luge is indicated. By Joseph Sutcliffe, A.M. 8vo. 

HISTORY. 

Bigland’s (J.,) Letters on French History, from the Earliest Period 
to the Battle of Waterloo, and re-establishment of the House of Bour. 
bon: For the use of Schools. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Walpole’s (Robt. M. A.) Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic 
Turkey, and other Countries of the East. Edited from Manuscript 
Journals. Second Edition. 4to. 31. 3s. 


Law. 

The Acts of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, for 
the year 1818, 2s. 

A Digest of the Law of the Distribution of the Personal Estates of 
Intestates. By F. Mascall, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 6s. 

A complete Collection of State Trials and Proceedings for High 
Treason, and other Crimes and Misdemeanours, from the earliest pe- 
riod to the year 1783, with Notes and other Illustrations ; compiled by 
T. B. Howell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S. A.; and continued from the year 
1783 to the present time, by T. J. Howell, Esq. Vol. XXIV. Royal 
8vo. Il 11s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the High Court of 
Chancery, from 1756 to 1766, from the original MSS. of Lord North- 
ington; collected and arranged by the Hon. R. H. Eden. 2 vol. 
royal 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

Criminal Trials, illustrative of the Tale entitled ‘* the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian.” Published from the original Record, together with a 
prefatory Notice, including some particulars of the Life of Captain 
John Porteous. 8s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the High Court of Chan- 
cery during the time of Lord Chancellor Eldon. By C. T. Swanston 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law. Vol. I. Part Ist, com- 
mencing in Hilary Term, 58 Geo. III. 1818. ‘The Reports are a regu- 
lar continuation of Mr. Meriyale’s 3d volume, and will be continued. 
Royal 8vo. 5s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined on the Equity side of*the 
Court of Exchequer, before the Lord Chief Baron, commencing in the 
Sittings before the Trinity Term, 57 Geo. III., 1817, to the end of 
Hilary Term, 58 Geo. IlI., 1818. By Edmund Robert Daniell, of 
the Middle Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law. These Reports will be 
continued regularly. Royal 8vo. 6s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. ; 

Mbservations on the different kinds of Small-pox, and especially 
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on that which sometimes follows vaccination. Illustrated by a number 
of cases. By Alexander Monro, M. D. F.R.S. E. Professor of Anato- 
my and Surgery in the ee of Edinburgh, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on the Extraction of the Placenta. By James 
Murdoch, M. D. Is. 6d. 

A Lock Hospital recommended to the inhabitants of Edinburgh. By 
John Thomson, M. D. Nicholson Street. 1s. F 

Edinburgh Medical Journal, No. LVI. 3s. 

Observations on a Stridulous Affection of the Bowels, and on some 
Varieties of Spinal Disease, with an Appendix of Cases. By J. Brad- 
ley, M. D. 

Greervations, proving that Dr. Wilson’s Tincture for the cure of 
Gout and Rheumatism is similar in its Nature and Effects to that de- 
leterioys preparation the Eau Medicinale. By W. H. Williams, M.D. 
F.L. S. 4to. 4s. 

Medical Tracts read at the College of Physicians, between the years 
1767 and 1785. By Sir George Baker, Bart. M. D. ; collected and re- 
published by his Son. 18s. 

A Treatise on Uterine Hemorrhage. By Duncan Stewart, Physi- 
cian-Accoucheur, &c. &c. 8vo. 6s. 

A Supplement to the Pharmacopeias, including not only the Drugs 
and Compounds which are used by professional or private Practition- 
ers of Medicine, but also those which are sold by Chemists, Drug- 
gists, and Herbalists, and for other purposes. By S. F. Gray. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

An Experimental Inquiry into the Laws of the Vital Functions, with 
some Observations on the Nature and Treatment of Internal Diseases. 
By A. P. Wilson Philip, M. D.F.R.S.E. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

On the Nature and Treatment of ‘Tetanus and Hydrophobia ; with 
some Observations on the Natural Classification of Diseases in general. 


By Robert Reid, M. D. licentiate of the King’s and Queen’s College of 


Physicians in Dublin. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Statement of the Results of Practice in continued Fever, as it pre- 
vailed in Auchtermuchty and neighbourhood, in 1816 ; with an Appen- 
dix, containing a few Practical Remarks on Measles, Scarlatina, &c. 
By James Bonnar, Surgeon. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on the Symptoms and specific Distinctions of Vene- 
real Diseases ; interspersed with Hints for the more effectual prose- 
cution of the present Inquiry into the Uses and Abuses of Mercury, 
in their Treatment. By Richard Carmichael,M. R.1. A. 8vo. 9s. 
boards. p 

Directions for the Treatment of Persons who have taken Poison, and 
those in a state of Apparent Death ; together with the Means of de 
tecting Poisons and Adulterations in Wine: Also of distingnishing rea! 
from apparent Death. Translated from the French by R. H. Black, 
Surgeon ; with an Appendix on Suspended Animation, and the means 
of Prevention. By M.P.Orfila. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Inquiry into the Influence of Situation on Pulmonary Consump- 
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tion, and on the Duration of Life: Illustrated by Statistical Reports. 
By J. G. Mansford. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Johnson on Gout. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Johnson on the Influence of Civic Life, &c. on the Human Health. 
8vo. 3e. 6d. 

Reports of the Practice in the Clinical Wards of the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, during the months of November and December, 1817, and 
January, 1818; and May, June, July, 1818. By Andrew Duncan, 
junior, M.D. F.R.S.E. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Pro- 
fessor of Medical Police and Medical Jurisprudence in the University 
of Edinburgh, and one of the Physicians to the Royal Public Dispensa- 
ry and Lunatic Asylum. ‘J think, better [had one imperfect account 
transmitted, than none at all.”,—Kirkton. 5s. 

‘The Horse Owner’s Guide, containing Valuable Information gn the 
Management and Cure of the Disease called Glanders, with many es- 
teemed recipes. By Thomas Smith, late Veterinary Surgeon in the 
Second Regiment of Dragoon Guards. vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The System of the Weather, discovered in 1816 and 1817. By George 
Mackenzie. 21s. 

A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, M.P. from Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M.P.F.R.S. upon the Abuse of Charities. 

A Concise Description of Endowed Grammar Schools. 2 vol. 8ve. 
2l. 16s. 

On the Safety-Lamp for Coal Miners; with some Researches oa 
Flame. By Sir Humphry Davy. 8vo. 8s. 

America and her Resources ; or, a View of the Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Manufacturing, Financial, Political, Literary, Moral and Re- 
ligious Capacity and Character of the American People. By John 
Bristed. 8vo. 14s. 

Essays onthe Proximate Mechanical Causes of the general Pheno- 
mena of the Universe. By Sir RK. Phillips. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Pilpay’s Fables. 12mo. 6s. 

Tables for Computing the Solid Contents of Timber, from 2 to 48} 
inches square, and from half a foot to 54 feet in length. Also, of 
Scantling, Deals, Planks, &c. from 1 inch to 6 inches in thickness, 
from 4 inches (rising progressively } inch) to 243 inches in breadth, 
and from half a foot to 50 feetin length. By Richard Stoddard, Leith. 
10s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Review for the year 1755. 5s. 

The Rhapsodist, or Mes Souvenirs, jn an Epistle to Aristus. By R. 
E. Comeford, Esq. 8vo. 14s.—4to. 1. Is. 

Village Dialogues. By the Rey. R. Hill. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 6s.—12mo. 

13s. 

An Abridgment of all the Custom Laws in force in Ireland, and of 
the Laws which regulate the Trade from Ireland, to and from all places 
in his Majesty's Dominions, and in the Dominions of Foreign Powers, 
&e. By John Heron. vo. 11, Is. 
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An Autumn near the Rhine; or Sketches of Courts, Society, and, 
Scenery, in some of the German States bordering on the Rhine ; with 
a Map of Eastern Germany. 8vo. 14s. ; 

The London Guide, and Strangers’ Safeguard against the Cheats, 
Swindlers, and Pickpockets that.abound within the Bills of Mortality, 
forming a Picture of London as regards active Life. 12mo, 

Letters from Illinois. By Morris Birkbeck. 8vo. 5s. 

A Dissertation upon the Distinctions in Society, and ranks of the 
People, under the Anglo-Saxon Government. By Samuel Heywood. 
8vo. 18s. 

Aseries of Essays on several most important New Systems and In- 
ventions, particularly interesting to the Mercantile and Maritime 
World. By Abraham Bosquet, Esq. late one of his Majesty’s Com- 
missaries of the Musters. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Standing Orders of an Establishment for instructing the Junior Offi- 
cers and the Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of the Royal 
Engineer Department, in their Duties in the Field. By C. W. Pas- 
ley. 12mo. 8s. 

Edinburgh Encyclopedia, conducted by Dr. Brewster, Vol. XII. 
1, Is. 

The Encyclopedia Edinensis, Part III. of Vol Il. 8s. 

An Examination of the Justice and Expediency of a Bill, intituled, 
‘ An Act for building and promoting the building of additional Churches 
in Scotland.” By a Member of the Scots Bar. 1s. 

An Engraving and Report relative to a design for a Chain Bridge, 
proposed to be thrown over the Frith of Forth at Queensferry. By 
James Anderson, Civil Engineer and Landsurveyor, Edinburgh. En- 
graving, 2 feet 5 inches by 1 foot 10 inches. Proof impressions, 1/. 
10s.—common copies, Il. 1s. Report, 5s. 

The Confession, &c. of Nichol Muschet of Boghall, who was exe- 
euted in the. Grassmarket, January, 1721, for the murder of his wife 
in the Duke’s Walk, near Edinburgh, containing a brief narrative of 
his life, anda full account of the contrivance and perpetration of his 
crime. Is. ‘ 

A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
Nobility, Gentlemen, Merchants, and Inhabitants of the City of 
Edinburgh, Leith, and vicinity, on a direct communication with India. 
By Silenus. 1s. 6d. 

The Caledonian Shipping List and General Register of Vessels, be- 
longing to the ports on the east coast of Scotland, and the Clyde on 
the west: with an account of the Coasting and Whale Fishing Com- 
panies, and a variety of other interesting information, collected and 
arranged up to August, 1818. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter addressed to the Proprietors of the Bank of England, on 
the Division of the Surplus Profits of that Corporation. By ©. Arnot, 
Solicitor. : 

A.Warning to Britons ; containing facts connected with the Spanish 
Patriots in South America. By Daniel Houghton Simons. 

A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Oswego, on the Coast of 
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South Barbary, and of the sufferings of the Master and the Crew 
while in Bondage among the Arabs, interspersed with numerous re- 
marks upon the country and its inhabitants, and the peculiar perils of 
that Coast. By Judah Paddock, her late Master. 4to. 11. 5s. bds. 

Letters from St. Helena. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Manuscrit de L’Isle d’Elbe des Bourbons en 1815. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

A Short Account of the Purdaries preceded by Historical Notices 
of the different Mahratta States. By an Officer in the Service of the 
East India Company. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Specimens of C: Roush. By W. E, Shinton. 21s. 

. A Suaccinct Account of the Contagious Fever of this country, ex- 
emplified in the Epidemic now prevailing in London; with the ap- 
propriate Method of Treatment, as practised in the ‘House of Re- 
covery. To which are added, Observations on the Nature and Pro- 
perties of Contagion, tending to correct the popular notions on this 
subject, and pointing out the means of prevention. By Thomas 
Bateman, M.D.F.L.S. &c. Gs. : 
MUSIC. 

A Grammar of Music; to which are prefixed, Observations expla- 
natory of the properties and powers of Music as a Science, &c. By 
T. Busby, Mus. Doc. Qs. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Treatise on the Culture and Management of Fruit Trees, in 
which a new method of pruning and training is fully described. By 
W. Forsyth, F. A.S. 13s. 

NOVELS. 

Memoirs of the Montagu Family ; a Novel, illustrative of the man- 
ners and society of Ireland. 2vol. Is. 

Margaret Melville, a Tale. By Catharine Mant. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

The Recluse of Albyn Hall. 3S vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d.- 

New Tales. By Mrs. Opie. 4 vol. 12mo. 11. 8s. 

The Nun of Santa Maria di Tindaro. By L.S. Stanhope. 3 vol. 
16s. 6d. 

Zuma, ou la Decouverte du Quinquina, suivi de la Belle Paule, de 
Zeneide de Roseaux du Tibre, &c. &c. Par Madame la Comtesse de 
Genlis. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Dictionary of the English Language, in which the Words are 
deduced from their originals, and illustrated in their different Signifi- 
cations by examples from the best Writers ; to which are prefixed, a 
History of the mae. and an English Grammar. By the Rey. 
H. J. Tod, M. A. F. 4 vol. 4to. 11, 11s. 

POETRY. 

Bodiam Castle, in six cantos, with notes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Antonia, a Poem, with notes, descriptive of the Plague in Malta. 
By Murdo Young. 

BaJlads of Archery, Sonnets, &c. Bythe Rev. J. W. Dodd, Se- 
cond Usher in Westminster School, with notes. Crown 8vo. 10s. 
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Genius, a Vision. By a Member of the University of Oxford. 2s. 

Warning Voice, a Sacred Poem, in two Cantos ; addressed to infidel 
writers of poetry. By the Hon. and Rev. Edward John Turnour, A. 
M. 3s. 6d. ’ 

Fashionable Fudges in London ; or, Sketches of Public Characters, 
a Poem, with Historical and Explanatory notes. By Benjamin Flaccas, 
Esq.&c. 8vo. 6s. ; 

The Recluse of the Pyrenees, a Poem. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Lonely Hearth, and other Poems. By William Knox. 5s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to a friend relative to the present State of the Island ot 
Dominica. By Langford Lovell, Esq. 8vo. 

Rational Reform on Constitutional Principles ; addressed to the good 
sense of the English nation. By a Barrister. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Expostulation on the Iniquity of the Spy System. By Jacob Bray. 
2s. 6d. 

A Letter on the Subject of Parliamentary Reform, addressed to 
Major Cartwright. By Sir G. Cayley, Bart. 1s. 

The Principles of Population and Production investigated, By 
George Purves, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Inquiry concerning the Population of Nations, containing a refu- 
tation of Mr. Malthus’s Essay on Population. By George Ensor, Esq. 
8vo. 12s. 

A new Edition of an Inquiry, whether Crime and Misery are pro- 
duced or prevented by our present System of Prison Discipline. By 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. M. P. 1s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on the first Lessons of the Sunday Morning Service, from 
the first to the thirteenth Sunday after Trinity, together with four Ser- 
mons on other Subjects. By the Rev. R. Burrowes, D.D. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Observations on the Doctrine, Discipline, and Manners of the Wes- 
teyan Methodists, and also of the Evangelical Party, as far as the latter 
adhere to the same System. By the Rev. L. Wainewright. A. M. F. 
A.S. 8vo. 6s. : 

The Literary and Scientific Pursuits which are encouraged and en- 
forced in the University of Cambridge, briefly described and vindica 
ted, with various Notes. By the same Author. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of St. David, 
one of the Patrons of the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews, on the Proceedings and Prospects of that Society, 
dated Moscow, 24th February, 1818. By the Reverend Lewis Way, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 

On Protestant Nonconformity. By Josiah Conder. 2 vols. 8vo 
14s, 

A Sketch of the History of Churches in England, applied to the 
purposes of the Society for Promoting the Enlargement and Building 
of Churches and Chapels; to which is added. a Sermon on the Ho- 
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nour of God in Places of Public Worship. By John Brewster, M. A. 
3s. 6d. 

A Catechism on the Gospel by Matthew, intended chiefly for the Use 
of Sabbath Schools. By the Rev. James Miller, Eassie. 1s. 4d. 

Conder on Protestant Nonconformity. 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Discourses on Several Subjects and Occasions. By the Reverend 
W. Hett, M. A. 2vol. 8vo. 18s. 

Ministerial Qualification, a Sermon preached at the opening of a pro 
re nata Meeting of the Original Burgher Associate Synod, which met at 
Alloa, on July 22d, 1818. By James Smith, A. M. Minister of the 
Gospel, Alloa. Is. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Scientific Tourist through England, Wales, and Scotland ; in 
which the Traveller is directed to the Beauties and Principal Objects 
of Antiquity, Art, Science, the fine Views and Situations, &c. worthy 
of notice or remark ; including the Minerals, Fossils, rare Plants, and 
other Subjects in Natural History, divided into Counties. By T.. Wal- 
ford, Esq. F. A. S. and F.L.S. 2 vol. 12mo. 12s.; and, with co- 
loured Plates, 14s. 

Spanish America; or, a Descriptive, Historical, and Geographi- 
cal Account of the Dominions of Spain, in the Western Hemisphere, 
Continental and Insular : illustrated by a Map of Spanish North Ameri- 
ca, and the West India Islands ; a Map of Spanish South America; 
and an Engraving, representing the Comparative Altitudes of the 
Mountains in those Regions. By R. H. Bonnycastle. 2 vol. 8yo, 
1. 1s. 

Holditch’s Emigrant’s Guide to America. 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Picture of Glasgow, from the earliest period to the present 
time ; to which is added, a Sketch of a Tour to Loch-Lomond, the 
Trosachs, Perth, Inverary, the Falls of Clyde, &c. &c. Third Edi- 
tion, considerably enlarged, embellished with the following Engrav- 
ings ;—The Catholic Chapel, Carlton Place, the Lunatic Asylum, a 
Map of the City, and a Chart of the River Clyde from Glasgow to 
Ayr. Dedicated to James Ewing, Esq. Chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufactures of this City. Small 8vo. 7s. extra 
boards. 

The Traveller's Guide through Scotland and its Islands. Seventh 
Edition, enlarged and improved, with upwards of thirty Maps, Views 
of Remarkable Buildings, &c. 2 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

Donald Monro’s Description of the Western Isles in 1549. Sewed. 
12mo. 2s. ; 8vo. 4s. 

*.* The above forms Part I. Vol. II. of a Series of rare Scottish 

Tracts. 
Paussaville’s New Travelling Map of Scotland. 3s. 6d. in a case. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

A Second Journey through Persia to Constantinople, between the 
years 1810 and 1816, with a Journal of the Voyage by the Brazils 
and Bombay to the Persian Gulf; together with an Account of the 
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Proceedings of his Majesty’s Embassy under his Excellency Sir Gore 
Ousley, Bart. K.S. L. 4to. With Maps, coloured Costumes, and 
other Engravings, from the Designs of the Author. By James Morier, 
esq. 3/1. 13s. 6d. 

A —_ from India to England, through Persia, Georgia, Russia, 
Poland and Prussia, in the year 1817. By Lieutenant-Colonel John- 
son, C. B. 4to. i. Qs. . 

A Visit to the Monastery of La Trappe in 1817, with Notes taken 
during a Tour through Le Perche, Normandy, Bretagne, Poitou, An- 
jou, Le Bocage, Touraine, Orleanois, and the Environs of Paris. By 
W. D. Fellows, esq. Illustrated with numerous coloured Engravings, 
from Drawings made on the Spot. Royal 8vo. 11. Is. , 

A Journal of Travels in the United States of North America and 
Lower Canada, performed in the year 1817. By Jobn Palmer, with 
Map. 8vo. 12s. 

Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy Land, Mount Lebanon, and Cyprus, 
in the year 1814. By Henry Light, Captain in the Royal Artillery, 
4to. 1. 5s. 

Travels through the United States of America in the years 1806 
and 1807, and 1809, 1810, and 1811; including an Account of Pas- 
sages between America and Britain, and Travels through various parts 
of Britain, Ireland, and Canada, with Corrections and Improvements 
till 1815. By John Melish. 8vo. 18s. 

Narrative of a Journey in the Interior of China, and of a Voyage 
to and from that Country, in the years 1816 and 1817; containing an 
Account of the most interesting Transactions of Lord Amherst’s Em- 
bassy to the Court of Pekin, and Observations on the Countries which 
t visited. By Clarke Abel, F.L. S. 
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INDE X. 


Abelard and Eloisa, siory of, 352. 

Aberdeen, affairs of, fall into confusion, 503—a poll election retused to, 
504—Magistrates admit of the necessity of a reform, 515. 

Alban’s, St., state of the prison of, 474. 

Alberic, visions of, said to have been the model of Dante’s poem, 318. 

Alceste, account of the loss of; 395. 

Alleghany mountains, description of, 375. 

Amherst, Lord, shipwrecked in the Alceste, 395. 

Aranda, Count de, expels the Jesuits in one ‘day from all the Spanish 
dominions, 429. 

Arctic expedition, proposed objects of, 5—principles which regulate 
the distribution of heat over the globe explained, 6—sketch of 
the revolving year within the Arctic circle, 13—formation of ice- 
bergs, 15—-varieties of salt-water ice, 16—influence of the polar 
ice cannot extend to our sheres, 20—supposed deterioration of 
the climate of Europe shown to be groundless, 22—list of years 
noted for the severity of the winter, 23—of those remarkable for 
heat and drought, 28—general description of Greenland, 31—dis- 
covery and colonization of that country, 36—plan of reaching the 
Pole with sledges drawn by dogs, 39—north-west passage attempt- 
ed by Willoughby, 40—by Martin Frobisher, 41—by Davis, 45— 
by the Danes, 49—by Henry Hudson, 51—by Poole. and others, 
52—by William Baffin, 55—improbability of the passage ever being 
effected, 58. 

Aretino, Leonardo, his account of a strange fit of devotion which 
seized the Italians, 325. 

Arragon, observations on the constitution of, 162. 

Augerecu, General, sent to disperse the Legislative Bodies, 302. 

Baffin, William, voyages of, 54—is killed at the siege of Ormus, 57. 

Barras, anecdote of, 306. 

Barrington, Daines, asserts the possibility of reaching the North 
Pole. 2. 

Barry, Madame du, account of her origin, 430, 

Benedictines, great wealth and power of, 326. 

Biot, M., assists in the experiments for determining the length of 
the pendulum, 422 

Birkbeck, Mr., his Notes on America, one of the most instructive 
books that have lately appeared, 120—reasons which induced the 
author to emigrate to America. 122—his arrival at Norfolk in 
Virginia, 124—Negro slavery, 125—journey across the Alleghany 
mountains to Pittsburg, 127--description of that place, 129— 
striking features in the great western wilderness, 131—author pur- 
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chases a tract of land in the Illinois territory, 133—method of 
conducting land sales, ib.—instinctive attacl:ment to home a pow- 
erful check to emigration, 135—reflections on the vast extension 
of American dominion, 137—account of a singular religious so- 
ciety, 139. 

Buonaparte, judgment of posterity respecting, not clearly to be fore- 
seen, 303—character of; by Mad. de Staél, 304—puts down the 
Directory, 307—sets up the Consulate, 308 - his unprincipled dis- 
simulation, 309—assumes the imperial dignity, 310—his character 
as a General, 312—legitimacy of his dynasty examined, 448—obser- 
vations on his dethronement, 452—and on the mode of securing his 
person, 455—and of his treatment in confinement, 457. 

Boniface, Pope, banishes Dante, 324—proclaims a plenary indulgence 
to all who should make a pilgrimage to Rome, 329. 

Boon. General, one of the first settlers of Kentucky, 130. 

Borough Compter, description of, 473. 

Boscovich, his method of numbering the vibrations of pendulums, 416. 

Bradley, Richard, opinion of, that our climate is affected by the islands 
of ice drifted into the Atlantic, 21 

Bristol, shocking state of the jail of, 475. 

Brougham, Mr., on the Education of the Poor, 486—moves for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of, 487—object and progress of the 
bill, 488—yearly income of charities in England, 492—instances of 
the shameful misapplication of, 493—objections by the enemies 
of the bill answered, 456. 

Brunetto Latin’, « work of his said to be the model of Dante’s poem, 
330. ’ 

Burke, Mr., remarks of, on the subject of parties, 191, 194. 

Burghs, Scottish, history of, 503—disadvantages of the present system, 
510—inquiry into the most adequate source of reform, 519. 

Button, Sir Thomas, winters in Hudson’s Bay, 52, 

Byron’s, Lord, Childe Harold—points of resemblance between the au- 
thor and Rosseau, 87—causes of the deep influence which both exert 
on the feelings, $9—remarks on the moral character of Byron's 
poetry, 96—analysis of the present work, 100—reflections on the 
character of the Pilgrim, 116. 

Cartwright, Major, principles of the faction with which he is connect: 
ed, 199. 

Castile, remarks on the early constitution of, 155. 

Cavern, calcarious, in Kentucky, described, 386. 

Choiseul, Duc de, character of, 386—circumstance which made him 
so eager tur the suppression of the Jesuits, 427—accused of having 
poisoned the Dauphin of France, 429 

Church, gradual usurpations of, on the civil authority, 163. 

Cleaveland, Mr , sketch of his treatise on the mineralogy, &c. of Ameri 
ca, 382. 
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Clement XIV., alleged remorse of, for having consented to the de- 
struction of the Jesuits, 427. 

Coal, where found in America, 383. 

Commodities, difference between the natural and market price of, 60. 

Courage, French, peculiar quality of, in all ages, 402—contrasted with 
that of the British, 403. 

Crawford, Mr. Quintin, the editor of Mélanges d’Histoire, &c. 352. 

Crusades projected by Pope Gregory VII. 323 

Danes, account of their settlements on Greenland, 38. 

Dante accused of being an imitator, 317—what the supposed model 
of his poem, ib.—end he aimed at in it, 321—state of Europe at 
the time he wrote, ib.—extraordinary fit of devotion throughout 
Italy, 325—account of the various monastic orders, 326—pilgrim- 
age to Rome, 329—Dante vindicated from harshness of soul, 333, 

Davis, John, voyages of to discover a north-west passage, 45. 

Devonshire, Dutchess of, a munificent patroness of the arts, 529. 

Devotion, singular fit of, in Italy, 325. 

Disco bay, enormous icebergs at, 17. 

Discoveries, geographical, all those of greatest importance in modern 
times, have originated in attempts to find out a short route to In- 
dia, 40. 

Dominicans, attempt to substitute the visions of the Abbé Joachim 
for the New Testament, 329. 

Dominick, Saint, founds the Inquisition, 326. 

Egede, Hans, settles a colony in Greenland, 3. 

Elba manuscript, authenticity of, examined, 444—sketch of its con- 
tents, 446. 

Elgin marbles, models of, in miniature, 530. 

Emigration, instinctive attachment to home, a sufficiently powerful 
check to, 135. 

Equinoctial gales, origin of, 10. 

Eric Raude settles a colony on Greenland, 35. 

Europe, opinion that the climate of has altered for the worse, errone- 
ous, 22—list of years remarkable for the severity of the winter, 23 
—-and of those extremely hot, 28. 

Europe, progress of the kingdoms of, from feudal aristocracies to 
limited monarchies, 281—state of, in the middle ages, 321. 

Fayette, M. de la, character of, 295. 

Females, exclusion of, from inheritance, not common among the Teu- 
tonic nations, 151. 

Feudal System view of its effects upon the welfare of mankind, 145— 
consequences of its decay in France, 147. 

Florence, free constitution of, subverted by the Medici, 154. 

Fotherbye, Robert, voyages of, to Greenland, 53. 

Franciscans, foundation of the order of, 326. 

Frobisher, Martin, voyages of, to discover a north-west passage, 41. 

Fry, Mrs., reform introduced among the female prisoners in Newgate 
by the exertions of, 480. 
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Genoese, discontented with their present government, 627. 

Georgel, Abbé, sketch of his life, 425—consequences of the destruc- 
tion of the Jesuits, 426—alleged remorse of Clement XIV. for 
having consented to it, ib.—anecdotes of the Duke de Choiseul, 
427—-account of the expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain, 429—of 
the origin of Madame du Barry, 430—opinions of the court of Louis 
XV. on civil government, 432—character of the Prince de Kaunitz, 
433, and of the Emperor Joseph Il. 434—singular accident the 
Abbé met with at Vienna, 435—intrigues of Madame la Motte, 437— 
appointment of the Count de Segur to the ministry by mistake, 441. 

Gold found in North Carolina, 385. 

Grafton, Duke of, recommends a revisal of the Liturgy, 225—letter 
from Bishop Watson to. 229. 

Granby, Marquis of, letter from, to Dr. Watson, 214—remarks on his 
political consistency, ib. 

Greenland, form and extent of, 31—discovered and colonized by the 
Icelanders, 35-—their colonies extingt about the commencement of 
the 16th century, 37—supposed existence of a colony on the east 
side, ib.—state of the Danish settlements at present, 38. 

Gregory VII., Pope, assumes the supremacy over the sovereigns of his. 
time, and prohibits marriage to the priesthood, 322—projects the 
Crusades, 323—great improvement which took place in Italy imme- 
diately after his death, ib 

Guelfi and Ghibelini, factions of, 324. 

Hallam, Mr., object and character of his work on the State of Eu- 
rope during the middle ages, 140—remarks on the history of France, 
from its conquest by Clovis to the invasion of Naples, 142—rise, 
&c. of the feudal system, 145-- consequences of its decay, 147— 
intreduction of hired soldiers, 151—some doubtful positions in the 
work examined, ib.—of the struggle between Frederic Barbarossa 
and the Lombard cities, 153—dissentions of the Italian republics, 
154—mistakes in the account of Castile, 155—of the constitution of 
Arragon, 162—usurpations of the ecclesiastical power, 163—of the. 
constitution of England, 165. 

Hallam, Mr., remarks of, on the character of Dante, 333. 

Harmonists, a singular religious society in America, 139, 

Hausset, Madame de, remarks on the journal of, 359—account of Ques- 
nay, the founder of the sect of the Economists, 361. 

Heat, principles which regulate the distribution of, over the globe, ex- 
plained, 6. 

Henning, Mr., miniature models of the Elgin marbles executed by, 
530. 

History, to be pleasing and instructive, must be written at a distance 
from the time to which it relates, 277. 

Hudson, Henry, sent to attempt the discovery of a North-West passage, 
50—is turned adrift by his crew, and perishes, 52. 

Hudson's Bay Company, erected, 57. 
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lee, different kinds by which the navigation of the Arctic seas is ob- 
structed, 14-—influence of, cannot extend to our shores, 20—moun- 
tains or islands of, drifted into the Atlantic, supposed by some to 
affect our climate, 21. 

icebergs formed by the congelation of fresh water, 15—enormous di- 
mensions of, in Davis’s Strait, 17. 

Ice-blink, described, 17. 

Iceland discovered, 35—sends colonies to Greenland, 1b. 

Jesuits, account of the order of, 327—expuision of, from the Spanish 
dominions, 429. 

Illinois territory, account of the new settlement in, 133. 

Joseph Il., character of, 434. 

Iron, native, mass of, found in America, 387—ore abundant in many 
places there, 384. 

fron crown, arelic highly valued in Hungary, 434. 

fron mask, man in, conjectures concerning the, 357. 

Kater, Captain, on the length of the pendulum, 407—great improve- 
ment in instruments from the substitution of the entire circle 
for the quadrant, &c. ib.—first idea of this contrivance owing to 
Mayer, 408—new system of weights and measures adopted by the 
French, 409—similar plan in England hitherto unsuccessful, 411 
—account of experiments to determine the length of the pendulum, 
412—description of the author's convertible pendulum, 414—his 
ingenious method of determining the number of vibrations made by 
it in twenty-four hours, 415—what the precise object of his experi- 
ments, 420—French Academy of Sciences join in the experimental 
researches of the Koyal Society, 422. 

Kaunitz, Prince, character of, 432. 

Knight, John, murdered by the natives on the coast of America, 50. 

Laplace, remarkable property of the pendulum discovered by, 420. 

Louis XVI. untit for the throne in the times wherein he lived, 286— 
carried prisoner by the mob from Versailles to Paris, 296—resolves 
to retire to Compiegne, 299—his demeanour at the anniversary of 
the 14th July, 300—and execution, 301. 

Lombard cities, remarks on the struggle between Frederick Barbarossa 
and the, 153. 

Lowe, Sir Hudson, remarks on his treatment of Mr. O'Meara, 459. 

Lyons, discontents in that city, 172—speedily allayed by Marshal 
Marmont, 173—similarity of to some late disturbances in our own 
country, 174 

Maclure, Mr., sketch of the contents of his work on American geology, 
$7). 

Marble, quarries of, in Vermont, 385. 

Marmont, Marshal, distarbances at Lyons, composed by, 175. 

Marriage of the clergy prohibited by Pope Gregory VII., 322. 

Naturin’s, Mr , Women, or Pour et Contre, 234—the author’s opinion 
of his own former works, 235—sketch of the present work, with 
extracts, 236—remarkable alteration introduced in the tragedy of 
Bertram, 254 


. | 
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Soldiers, hired, when first employed, 151. 

Staél, Mad. de, sur la Revolution Frangoise, character of her writ- 
ings in general, 275—preliminary remarks on the present work, 
277—what the scope of it, 281—causes that gradually led to the 
French Revolution, 285—meeting of the States General, 288--- 
solemn procession of, to Notre Dame, 291—dismissal of Necker, 
293—Demolition of the Bastile, 294—sketches of the parties in 
the Constituent Assembly, ib.—conveyance of the king from Ver- 
sailles to Paris, 297—pictur2 of France during the early period of 
the Revolution, 298—King's plan of retiring to Campiegne, and 
emigration of the nobles, 299—tone of the Constituent Assembly 
described, 300—demeanour of the King at the anniversary of the 
14th of July, ib —his execution, 301—excesses of the parties in 
France at this time, 302—legislative bodies dispersed by an arm- 
ed force, ib.--character of Buonaparte, 303-—-anecdote of Barras, 
3U6--disposition of the Directory, 307—setting up of the Con- 
sulate, 308--remarks on the restoration of the Bourbons, 313. 

Stephens, Mr., reaches the latitude of 843 deg. without obstruction 
from ice, 33. 

Toaldo, period of nine years supposed by, with regard to the wea- 
ther, 30. ° 

Turgot, M., anecdote of, 371. 

Taxation, inquiry into the principles of, 83. 

Tothil-Fields jail, description of, 474. 

Vatican, neglected state of the paintings in, 531. 

Vaucluse, temperature of the celebrated fountain of, 7. 

Watson, Bishop, Memoirs of, great attention excited by, 206—his 
birth and parentage. 207—his manner of life at Cambridge, 208 
—tendency of his mind to support the principles of constitutional 
liberty, 210—his mode of studying divinity, 212--opinions on na- 
tional establishments and subscription, 213—Court offended by his 
Restoration sermon, 216—causes of his Majesty’s dislike of him, 
219——his views of church preferment &c. 223—recommended to 
Lord Shelburne, 224—Mr. Pitt’s proposal for the sale of the tithe 
of the country, 226— part the author took in the Regency question 
gives offence at Court, 227—his reception at the Queen's drawing- 
room, 228—is an admirer, at first, of the French Revolution, 229— 
his sentiments on the dismissal of the Whig ministry, 231—letter to 
Mr. Hayley, 232. 

Weights and Measures, new system of, adopted by the French, 409. 

Wilson, Capt , finds the sea clear from ice ina very high latitude, 33. 

Year, revolving, sketch of, within the Arctic circle, 13. 





